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OLIVER    BEAUMONT. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

I3OSAMOND  had  promised  to  go  to 
J-^  Nettlethorpe,  to  see  the  working  of 
Dorothy's  plans  before  she  went  home.  A 
day  or  two  after  this  dinner,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Parry's,  who  was  going  North  for  a 
short  time,  offered  to  take  her  there,  and 
call  for  her  on  his  return.  She  was  glad  to 
get  away,  for  the  Dashwoods,  not  knowing 
what  had  passed,  still  sought  her  eagerly 
out ;  and  although  Philip  had  left  London, 
there  was  great  awkwardness  in  the  ac- 
quaintance. She  hoped  after  a  break  that  all 
might  become  peaceable  again,  for  she  was 
sorry,  as  many  are,  to  lose  a  friend  in  a  lover. 
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Dorothy,  when  she  pressed  for  Rosa- 
mond's coming,  had  asked  for  her  help ;  but 
when  Rosamond  arrived,  and  had  seen  all 
she  had  done,  she  felt  that  little  more  of 
her  help  was  needed.  There  are  people 
whose  intellects  seem  to  lie,  neither  in  the 
brain,  nor  yet  in  the  heart ;  that  is,  they  are 
devoid  of  originality,  and  devoid  of  fancy 
and  passion;  and  yet  they  have  a  good 
working  intellect,  nevertheless.  Such  was 
Dorothy's.  She  could  not  think  a  thought 
by  herself,  but  she  could  carry  out  the  ideas 
of  others  with  a  kind  of  plodding,  earnest 
patience  which  was  not  only  effective,  but 
remarkable  in  its  way. 

Her  little  home  had  now  been  for  two 
months  actually  a  living  thing.  Nothing 
could  be  more  homely,  nothing  more 
humble  than  its  beginning  ;  but  there  it  was, 
living  and  working,  and  doing  its  appointed 
duty. 

Not  by  her  own  researches,  but  by  her 
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indefatigable  questioning  of  others,  with 
larger  power  of  research,  she  had,  early  in 
February,  heard  of  a  widow  and  her  daugh- 
ter— the  widow  of  a  tradesman,  with  £100 
a  year — whose  happiness  would  be  complete 
if  allowed  to  cast  in  their  lot,  themselves, 
their  time,  and  their  substance,  into  Doro- 
thy's home.  The  widow  was  an  experienced 
nurse,  as  well  as  housekeeper ;  the  daughter 
a  good  teacher,  as  well  as  cook  and  work- 
woman. Both  were  persons  of  enthusiasm, 
as  well  as  of  earnest  religious  feeling ;  and, 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  persons  of  good 
common  sense  also.  They  came  and  took 
possession ;  and  the  other  arrangements 
were  quickly  made.  Two  orphan  sisters, 
who  had  been  for  a  year  in  the  workhouse, 
strong  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  were 
boarded  out  by  the  guardians,  to  be  brought 
•up  and  instructed  in  household  duties;  and 
two  old  men,  who  had  parish  relief,  but 
were  not  past  work,  thankfully  undertook 
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the  looking  after  the  cow,  and  the  pig,  and 
the  poultry.  Six  little  boys — three  with 
curable  hurts,  and  three  incurable  cripples, 
who  came  but  to  have  a  smooth  passage  to 
a  happier  rest,  were  too  easily  found ;  and 
early  in  April  the  work  began. 

Rosamond  gazed  in  astonishment.  It  was 
utterly  unlike  her  vision — as  unlike  as  a 
glorious  sunset  when  transferred  to  a  young 
lady's  drawing-book  is  to  the  reality.  But 
it  pleased  her  as  much,  and  in  some  respects 
more  than  her  vision.  Although  she  had 
always  talked  of  keeping  things  plain  and 
simple,  she  could  now  see  how,  in  her  small- 
est ideas,  there  was  an  ambition  which,  even 
had  she  had  the  power  to  begin  to  work  it 
out,  might  have  been  fatal  to  it.  All  good 
things  do  best  when  following  the  plan  of 
man's  growth  and  the  earth's  formation ; 
all  private  good  things,  that  is  to  say — with 
nations,  or  large  schemes,  it  may  be  other- 
wise. 
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This  humble  attempt  realized  in  its  small 
beginning  all  her  wishes.  It  was  the  home 
of  the  widow  ;  it  received  the  two  orphans  ; 
it  was  the  peaceful  abode  of  the  afflicted 
children  ;  and  over  all,  and  in  every  ar- 
rangement, there  was  the  hallowing  influence 
of  holy  thoughts. 

One  or  two  suggestions,  with  regard  to 
taste  and  beauty,  were  all  that  Rosamond 
had  to  offer.  She  wished  for  more  flowers 
to  be  allowed  in  the  small  garden,  and 
divers  little  cheerful  and  costless  additions 
to  be  made  in  the  house. 

"  Colour  pleases  children,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  think  it  raises  and  refines  people — do  not 
you  ? — to  see  pretty  things." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  it  does.  I  had  not 
thought,  you  know.  In  fact,  Rosamond,  I 
am  afraid  I  do  not  know  liow  to  think." 

"  And  then  those  cottons,  Dorothy !  I 
could  not  help  wishing  they  were  not  so 
very  ugly.  Must  the  girls  have  such  very 
ugly  frocks  ?" 
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"  It  was  for  the  washing/'  Dorothy  said, 
staring  a  little.  "They  are  so  very  good 
for  washing." 

"  Of  course  that  is  the  first  thing  to  think 
of,  but  I  do  think  pretty  cottons  sometimes 
wash.  Do  you  think  me  impertinent, 
Dorothy  ?  I  am  rather  a  lover  of  pretty 
things,  and  I  never  yet  could  see  that  it  was 
wrong." 

"  Impertinent !  Oh  !  Rosamond,  and  I 
feel  such  a  worm  when  I  am  with  you." 

"  Now,  Dorothy,  you  must  not  say  that. 
If  we  are  to  come  to  compliments,  I  am  the 
one  to  speak.  And  you  must  for  once  let 
me  say  that  I  think  you  wonderful.  When  I 
think  of  this  house  as  I  saw  it  in  the  Winter," 
and  she  paused,  and  turned  back,  and  they 
stood  looking  at  it,  "  and  think  of  what  it  is 
now,  I  can  only  call  you  wonderful." 

"No,  Rosamond,  only  very  lucky,  if  one 
may  say  lucky  to  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Luck — if,  as  you  say,  one  may  say  luck — 
that  sort  of  luck  only  comes  to  those  who 
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work  for  it.  You  would  not  have  heard  of 
Mrs.  Croft  unless  you  had  worked  hard  to 
hear  of  her." 

*'  Certainly  finding  her  was  wonderful. 
That  did  it  at  once." 

"  Yes,  but  it  requires  pains  to  hear  of 
things,  and  you  have  brought  in  everything 
— you  have  done  all  I  ever  wished  or 
thought  of.  I  do  think,  Dorothy,  you  may, 
you  must  feel  very  happy." 

"  You  are  so  kind,  Rosamond !  Well, 
yes,  I  should  feel  happy  if  it  was  not  for 
two  things.  One  is,  I  feel  so  ashamed,  you 
know,  at  having  been  allowed  to  do  it.  You 
understand  ?" 

"  Yes,"  Rosamond  nodded. 

"  And  then  because  of — Oliver,"  she  said  ; 
Oliver  s  name  after  a  pause,  in  an  awed  and 
mysterious  way. 

"  Why  because  of  Oliver  ?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that,"  Rosamond  asked,  with  great 
interest. 
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"  Oh !  Rosamond,  because  you  know  he 
is  angry — that  is  to  say,  I  ought  not,  per- 
haps, to  say  angry,  but  so  hurt  with  me,  and 
so  disappointed." 

"  Do  you  mean  about  this?" 

"  Yes,  this  very  thing.  I  will  tell  you — 
it  makes  me  very  sorry.  Do  you  remember 
what  you  wrote  to  him  ?" 

"Not  exactly." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  said  something 
about  this.  I  had  never  dared  to  tell  him, 
because  you  know  I  told  you  he  was  angry 
about  our  coming  here.  So  he  wrote  then 
to  ask  what  you  meant.  And  then  I  told 
him ;  and  I  had  just  then  heard  of  Mrs. 
Croft,  so  I  said  I  thought  it  really  was  going 
to  begin.  And  then  he  wrote  me  such  a 
letter.  I  got  it  more  than  a  month  ago.  It 
was  written  just  before  Mr.  Hope  was  so 
ill." 

"  He  did  not  object  to  the  thing,  did 
he?" 
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"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  he 
meant,"  Dorothy  said,  pathetically.  "No,  I 
do  not  think  it  was  that.  It  seemed  to  be 
that  /should  do  it.  I  cannot  remember  all 
he  said,  but  I  know  some  of  the  words  were 
that  I  had  given  him  the  last  blow  that 
could  be  given.  What  could  he  mean  by 
that  ?"  She  looked  up  anxiously  at  Rosa- 
mond, to  see  if  she  could  throw  any  light 
upon  it. 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  I  guess,  Dorothy.  I 
think  perhaps  Oliver  had  wished  to  do  it 
himself;"  she  said  perhaps,  but  she  knew  and 
felt  how  it  was. 

"  Oliver  !"  cried  Dorothy  ;  and  Mr.  Beau- 
mont, though  an  adept  in  the  art,  might 
have  envied  his  daughter  the  expression  of 
round  wonder  which  she  brouglit  into  her 
eyes. 

"  I  think  it  may  be  that." 

"  But  Oliver — how  could  he  ever  come 
to  think  of  such  a  thing  1" 
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It  was  a  year  and  a  half  since  Dorothy 
had  seen  her  brother,  and  he  was  more  of  a 
boy  to  her  than  he  had  somehow  come  to 
be  to  Rosamond. 

"Looking  back,  I  remember  things  he 
said  which  make  me  fancy  this.  I  think  once 
at  Glenowen  you  told  him  about  my  plan,  and 
he  was  very  kind  in  talking  to  me  about  it." 

''  Ah !"  Dorothy  cried,  with  a  new  light 
breaking  in.  "  Yes,  perhaps  ;  and  you  know 
he  had  this  secret  in  his  head,  which  made  it 
not  quite  talk.  He  admired  so  all  you  did, 
that  I  daresay  he  did  think  he  would  do  this 
to  please  you." 

"  I  fancy  so,"  Rosamond  said,  turning  her 
head  from  Dorothy  for  a  moment. 

But  Dorothy,  even  if  she  had  seen  the 
faint  blush  that  passed,  would  never  have 
imagined  that  Oliver  could  have  lifted  his 
eyes  to  Rosamond.  She  would  quite  as  soon 
have  thought  of  marrying  her  herself.  She 
was,  however,  occupied  in  thinking  deeply 
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now,  and  her  thoughts  took  up  all  her 
powers ;  after  a  moment  she  said, 

*'  But  then  after  all,  Rosamond,  I  do  not 
think  Oliver  ought  to  mind  so  much.  So  as 
the  thinsf  is  done,  it  does  not  matter  who 
does  it — does  it  ?" 

''  Not  to  you,  Dorothy.  But  I  am  afraid 
it  does  to  some." 

"  Oliver  is  so  unselfish.  I  should  never 
think  it  would  to  him." 

*'  I  think  I  can  understand  Oliver,"  Rosa- 
mond said  gravely  ;  "  in  fact,  I  know  I  can  ; 
for  I  confess,  Dorothy,  when  I  first  got  your 
letter,  I  felt  just  as  he  does.  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  had  the  last  blow  that  could  be  given." 

She  smiled  a  little,  but  tremulously,  as  she 
repeated  the  words. 

"  Oh  !  Rosamond !"  Dorothy  cried,  with  a 
deep,  unutterable  groan. 

"It  is  long  past,  Dorothy,"  and  though 
they  stood  in  a  high  road  she  suddenly  kissed 
her.     "  Do  not  be  sorry  or  afraid.     I  am 
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only  telling  you  to  show  you  that  I  can  feel 
for  Oliver.  I  might  have  said  formerly  that 
I  should  not  mind,  but  I  know  now  that  I 
did  mind.  You  see  I  am  not  very  perfect, 
but  selfish  and  proud,  and  I  am  rather  glad 
you  should  know  it." 

"  Oh  !  Rosamond  !"  with  another  deep 
groan  ;  and  this  time  Rosamond  laughed, 
and  drew  her  away,  and  as  they  walked 
home,  contrived  to  satisfy  her  mind  as  to  her 
present  feelings  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

rX  was  not  intended  that  this  should  be  a 
^  love-story.  It  was  the  story  of  the 
incidents  attending  the  settlement  of  an 
eccentric  will,  with  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons interested  in  it;  and,  having  brought 
the  settlement  to  a  conclusion,  whether 
satisfactory  or  not,  the  story  has  come  to  an 
end. 

One  only  further  incident  has  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  that,  though  both  commonplace 
and  novelish — commonplace  because  novel- 
ish — is  yet  so  natural  that  it  is  impossible 
to  come  to  any  other  conclusion.     And  that 
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is  the  union  of  the  two  persons  interested  in 
the  eccentric  will. 

When  some  one  remonstrated  with  Mr. 
Thackeray  on  the  marriage,  in  his  novel  of 
'*  Esmond,"  of  Esmond  with  Lady  Castle- 
wood,  asking,  "Why  did  you  do  it?"  he  re- 
plied, "  I ! — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
They  did  it  themselves  !"  And  his  account 
was  probably  true.  In  following  the  course 
of  a  story  there  are  certain  things  that  must 
be,  and  it  is  vain  to  struggle  against  them. 

But,  if  a  due  consideration  is  given,  there 
is  in  fact  nothing  that  is  not  natural  in  a 
change  in  Rosamond's  feelings  towards 
Oliver  Beaumont ;  in  the  gradual  rising  from 
the  liking  of  the  boy,  to  the  interest  in,  the 
esteem  of,  and  finally  the  love  of  the  man. 
For  thus  it  was  that  the  change  was  effected. 

After  her  visit  to  Nettlethorpe  and  to 
London  she  returned  home ;  and,  in  the 
quiet  of  home,  the  thought  of  Oliver  pursued 
her.      All  she  had  heard,  all  she  imagined. 
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all  she  pictured — thought  about  him,  in  short, 
interest  in  him,  pursued  her  and  occupied 
her.  There  was  rarely  a  day  that  she  did 
not  think  about  him,  and  speculate  a  little 
upon  his  feelings.  This  went  on  for  a  time 
without  any  further  development;  but  as 
months  flowed  on  there  gradually  arose  a 
wish — at  last  a  lons^ins^  to  see  him  as^ain.  It 
was  not  love  ;  it  was  only  a  mental  dream- 
ing ;  but  it  was  a  gradual  change  in  the 
state  of  the  mind  and  fancy  towards  him. 

Meanwhile,  he  did  not  return.  When 
her  son  seemed  to  have  recovered,  Mrs. 
Hope  returned  to  England,  and  the  travel- 
ling was  resumed.  But  there  was  a  great 
change  in  the  travelling.  It  was  no  longer 
the  travelling  of  adventure  in  which  Oliver 
had  delighted,  it  was  the  travelling  about 
of  an  invalid.  Wet  and  damp,  night  air 
and  noon-day  air,  sun  and  cold,  had  to 
be  guarded  against,  and  Oliver  had  to 
assume  an  authority,  and  to  take  on  himself 
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a  responsibility  which,  though  useful  to  his 
character,  was  foreign  to  it — was  indeed  a 
constant  source  of  disappointment  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

The  following  Winter  was  passed  in 
Egypt,  and  the  young  man's  health  seemed 
to  improve,  but  in  the  following  Summer  it 
began  to  give  way.  Mrs.  Hope  again  joined 
her  son,  and  for  six  months  she  and  Oliver 
together  watched  over  a  fading  life. 

In  the  course  of  those  last  months  Frank 
Vaughan  went  to  travel,  as  something  of  a 
travelling  tutor,  with  two  or  three  young 
men,  and  they,  in  the  course  of  their  travels, 
made  Oliver's  place  of  abode  their  resting- 
place.  He  wrote  from  thence  to  Rosamond 
a  touching  account  of  Oliver's  devotion  to 
the  poor  boy,  giving  many  particulars  and 
traits  of  character  which  fastened  upon  her 
mind. 

It  was  thus  that  when  at  last  he  returned 
it  was  no  longer  the  boy   Oliver  that  she 
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expected,  or  was  prepared  or  longed  to  see, 
but  a  young  man  in  whom,  from  many  cir- 
cumstances, her  deepest  interest  had  been 
excited. 

It  was  in  February  that  Wilfred  Hope 
died.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  Oliver  was 
settled  at  Nettlethorpe.  An  aching  longing 
for  the  sight  of  his  mother's  face,  and  for 
the  very  name  of  home,  together  perhaps 
with  a  contact  with  those  ills  of  mortal  life 
which  subdue  the  childish  whims  and  pas- 
sions of  man,  had  caused  him  to  revoke  the 
resolution  he  had  so  hastily  made.  Once 
he  had  said  that  he  never  would  set  his  foot 
on  the  ground  which  he  held  to  be  Rosa- 
mond's. Time  had  not  softened  his  feeling 
on  the  subject,  but  time  had  taught  him  to 
forgive  his  father  for  the  step  he  had  taken 
— the  Oliver,  in  fact,  who  returned,  was  no 
longer  a  boy. 

When  Rosamond  heard  that  he  was 
arrived,  her  feelings  regarding  him  under- 

VOL.  III.  c 
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went  some  change — the  longing  to  see  him 
once  more  gave  way  to  some  degree  of 
agitation,  doubt,  and  dread.  She  did  not 
know  whether  they  were  to  meet,  or  how  they 
were  to  meet,  if  they  did  meet.  Whether,  as 
he  had  said,  their  paths  were  separate,  or 
whether  they  would  be  friends  once  more  ? 
She  did  not  know  how  he  now  thought  of 
her.  Neither  from  Frank,  nor  from  Doro- 
thy, nor  from  Mrs.  Fraser,  had  she  ever 
gathered  whether  or  not  she  was  in  his 
mind,  or  effaced  from  it.  Not  that  up  to 
this  moment  she  had  considered  the  point. 
She  had  perhaps,  without  considering,  as- 
sumed that  his  feeling  was  unchanged  ;  but 
now,  when  a  meeting  was  possible,  the 
thought  of  how  they  would  meet  arose,  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  thought  agitated  her. 

She  was  not  long  left  to  speculation. 
Wilfred  Hope  died  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary ;  in  the  middle  of  March,  Oliver  tra- 
velled   home  with    the   sorrowing   mother, 
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and  early  in  April  he  and  Rosamond  met. 

It  was  a  bright  evening,  towards  five 
o'clock.  Rosamond  and  Laura  were  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Glenowen.  Rosamond  had 
a  cold,  and  was  working ;  Laura  was  in  her 
hat,  and  after  giving  an  account  of  some 
patients  she  had  been  to  see,  was  about  to 
return,  to  enjoy  the  evening  air,  when  the 
door  opened  suddenly,  and  Frank  came  in. 
There  was  a  rising  and  an  embracing,  and  a 
slight  exclamation  from  both  sisters;  but 
Frank  was  one  who  went  and  came  at  his 
pleasure,  and  his  appearances  were  no  sub- 
jects of  astonishment.  When  Rosamond 
turned  from  him,  her  eyes,  and,  in  the  same 
instant,  Laura's,  turned  to  the  doorway,  and 
there  stood  a  changed,  but  still  recognizable 
form. 

''  Oliver  I"  both  exclaimed;  and  he  came 
forward. 

In  the  single  instant  that  elapsed  between 
the   recognition  and  the   exclamation,    tlie 
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bright  light  of  the  low  sun  streaming  into 
the  room  had  fallen  on  Rosamond's  face, 
and  had  shown  a  change,  a  glow,  a  touch  of 
something  which,  whether  it  was  merely 
surprise,  or  whether  it  was  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure, Oliver  saw,  but  could  not  exactly 
read  and  understand. 

"  Frank  asked  me,  and  I  came,"  was  all 
he  said.  He  shook  hands  with  Rosamond, 
and  then,  turning  to  Laura,  said,  *'This,  I 
suppose,  is  Laura  ;  but  if  it  is  Laura,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  not  call  her  Laura  any  more." 

"  I  am  sure  you  need  not  speak,"  Laura 
said,  for  she  felt  no  spark  of  agitation  or 
speculation  in  this  meeting  ;  *'  never  in  my 
whole  life,"  speaking  with  that  large  ex- 
perience common  to  the  young,  "  have  I 
seen  anybody  as  changed  as  you  are !" 

She  was  justified  in  what  she  said.  If  he 
had  not  grown  actually  taller,  his  figure,  set 
and  strongly  built,  had  assumed  a  height 
which,  ev€n  in  his  tall  boyhood,  had  not  seem- 
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ed  likely.  His  complexion  was  bronzed, 
and  a  beard  which,  whatever  might  be  his 
future  intentions,  was  still  ornamenting  his 
face,  gave  a  look  of  maturity  to  his  whole 
appearance  ;  and  beyond  this,  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  changed.  It  was 
open  as  ever,  but  it  was  marked  with  lines 
of  thought  and  feeling. 

"  Do  you  mean  I  am  really  altered  ?"  he 
said,  in  answer  to  Laura. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Can 
there,  Rosamond?"  she  cried.  "Is  not 
Oliver  changed." 

Rosamond  raised  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  she  said — "  certainly  changed." 

"  Yet  I  am  not  much  changed,"  he  said  ; 
and  his  gaze  rested  on  her  for  a  single  in- 
stant with  an  expression  that  strangely  agi- 
tated her. 

She  turned  her  eyes  away,  and  Frank 
spoke  quickly  and  merrily. 

"  Can  we  stay,   Rosamond  ?     You   have 
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not  asked  our  plans ;  you  have  neither  of 
vou  said  a  word  as  to  pressing  us  to  make 
ourselves  comfortable." 

'*  It  was  Frank  who  made  me  thus  take 
you  by  storm.  Shall  I  stay? — can  you 
have  us  both  ?"  Oliver  said. 

"We  like  being  taken  by  storm.  You 
must  not  think,"  Rosamond  said,  smiling  to 
Oliver,  as  she  got  up  and  passed  him,  *'  that 
there  is  any  difficulty.  I  must  go  and  make 
a  few  arrangements ;  but  1  shall  soon  be 
back,"  and  she  left  the  room. 

"  Shall  we  go  out?"  Laura  said. 

*'  I  was  going  to  ask  if  I  might,"  replied 
Oliver.     "  I  want  to  see  the  old  gardens." 

"  Oh  !  the  poor  old  gardens  !  They  are 
not  what  they  used  to  be.  Nobody  works 
now  as  they  used  to  do.  Frank  is  never 
here,  and  papa  gets  more  and  more  busy." 

She  led  the  way,  however,  and  they 
stood  around  the  gardens  talking,  till  sud- 
denly Oliver  said, 
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"  I  see  Miss  Vaughan  has  gone  back  to 
the  drawing-room.  I  must  go  and  speak  to 
her."     And  he  ran  off. 

Laura  looked  up  at  Frank  with  a  won- 
dering look. 

"  If  you  remember  all  that  happened 
about  Oliver  and  Rosamond,"  he  replied 
sedately  to  her  glance,  '*  you  will  not 
wonder  that  he  has  some  remarks  to  make." 

Oliver  walked  suddenly  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  said, 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes, 
Miss  Vaughan  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  certainly,"  she  said  ;  yet,  not 
at  all  certain  what  he  was  going  to  say,  with 
more  hurry  than  was  common  to  her 
manner. 

"  I  met  Frank  in  London  yesterday. 
Ever  since  I  came  home  I  had  been  think- 
ing— I  will  not  say  I  had  been  thinking 
about  you,  as  that  might  give  the  impression 
that  I  had  once  ceased  to  think  ;  but  I  had 
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been  thinking  whether  or  not  I  should  try 
to  see  you — whether  or  not  I  could  bear  it. 
When  Frank  asked  me  to  come  down  with 
him,  I  said  yes  without  thought ;  and, 
though  almost  all  the  way  I  repented  of 
what  I  was  doing,  I  still  came  on." 

"  I  am  glad  you  came,"  Rosamond  said, 
anxious  to  speak  quietly,  but  not  quite  suc- 
ceeding. "  I  have  wished  to  see  you.  It 
is  very  long  since  we  saw  you,  and  things 
have  happened." 

"  Yes,  it  is  long — the  time  has  been 
long,  and  there  have,  indeed,  been  strange 
things.  You  must  not  think.  Miss  Vaughan" 
— and  here  he  sat  down  and  placed  his  arms 
on  the  table  opposite  to  her,  leaning  forward 
and  speaking  earnestly — "  that  I  want  to  go 
over  all  these  things — I  cannot,  and  I  dare 
not  do  it.  At  one  time  they  almost  made 
me  mad,  and  if  my  mind  dwelt  upon  them, 
I  might  be  mad  still.  You  know,  I  daresay, 
how  I  said  I  would  come  home  no  more  :  I 
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felt  as  if  the  touch  of  that  land  would  burn 
my  feet.  But  now  for  many  months  past  I 
have  lived  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  that 
has  changed  me.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has 
improved  me,  but  it  has  changed  me.  One 
cannot  be  full  of  one's  earthly  passions  when 
one  sits  night  after  night  by  a  dying  bed.  I 
hardly  know  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong 
in  forgetting  all  my  resolutions,  almost  my 
vows ;  but  I  know  that  I  have  put  them 
aside,  and  have  submitted  myself  to  my 
father's  will." 

"  Surely  you  were  right  ?"  she  said  gently. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  done  it,  and  I 
cannot  think." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Rosa- 
mond had  had  her  work  in  her  hand  when 
he  came  in,  and  she  now  looked  down  upon 
it,  though  without  touching  it ;  yet  she  could 
feel  his  eyes  upon  her,  as  if  they  would  read 
her  through  and  through. 

"  On  these  things,  then,   Miss  Vaughan, 
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you  understand  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  ; 
there  were  other  resolutions  I  made — and 
those,  too,  I  mean  to  forget.  I  came  down 
here  when  Frank  asked  me  without  deciding 
what  I  should  say ;  but  now  when  I  see  you, 
and  when  I  sit  again  in  this  room,  I  feel  it 
cannot  be  wrong  to  say  to  you  what  I  once 
did.  Do  you  remember  when  I  sat  in  that 
window,  and  you  came  in  to  me?" 

Rosamond  moved  her  head  in  acquies- 
cence, looking  up  at  him  for  half  a  second. 

"  I  cannot  remember  how  I  said  it,  but  I 
know  what  I  said ;  I  told  you  that  myself 
and  all  I  had,  or  all  I  ever  could  have,  were 
laid  at  your  feet,  for  you  to  do  with  what  you 
would.     And  that  is  what  I  wish  to  repeat 

to    you  now,  only  that  now what  was 

then  on  my  lips  and  in  my  fancy  is  now 
like  the  blood  of  my  life.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  more  now  ;  I  do  not  want  you  to  speak 
— I  do  not  expect  you  to  speak.  I  would 
almost  rather  you  did  not  speak.     I  only 
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feel  that  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  let  you 
know  that  time  has  not,  and,  now  that  I  see 
you  again,  I  feel  never  can,  never  could, 
change  me." 

He  got  up  abruptly. 

''  But,  Oliver,"  Rosamond  said,  "  I  would 
rather  speak." 

*'  Oh,  not  to  say  never  !  Let  me  be  here, 
and  not  hopeless,  this  one  night." 

"  But,  Oliver,  I  would  rather  speak,  be- 
cause,"— here  Rosamond  suddenly  looked 
up,  and  looked  full  at  him,  with  such  a  blush 
on  her  face  as  poor  Philip  Dashwood  had 
pined  to  see — "  because  I  think,  I  suppose, 
I  am  in  some  way  changed.  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say  or  how  to  say  it,  for  in  a  degree 
it  is  like  a  new  acquaintance." 

"  Oh  !  no,  it  is  not — quite  the  same — the 
very  same  !" 

"  I  do  not  know  much — I  cannot  say 
much,  but  I  only  know  this  now,  feel  this 
now,  that,  if  you  had  forgotten  me,  I  might 
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have  been  " — there  was  a  pause,   and  then  a 
tremulous — ''  miserable." 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Vaughan,  is  it  possible  ?" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  A  MABEL,  Amabel,  where  are  you 
-^-^     hiding  yourself?" 

This  question  was  asked  in  a  voice  quick 
and  sharp — sharp,  not  angry — authoritative, 
not  irritated. 

"  I  am  here,  mamma.  Do  you  want  me  ?" 

The  answer  was  given  in  a  voice  singular- 
ly soft  and  clear ;  one  of  those  voices  whose 
very  tones  soothe  and  prepossess. 

The  owner  of  the  first  voice  was  Mrs.  Lee. 
She  was  a  busy,  bustling  woman ;  a  woman 
born  to  keep  a  house,  and  provide  for  the 
temporal  wants  of  a  family.  She  was  un- 
usually busy  this  morning,  and,  as  was  her 
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custom  when  unusually  busy,  looked  well, 
and  appeared  altogether  in  a  state  of  anima- 
tion. She  had  on  a  substantial  brown  silk 
gown,  completely  covered  by  a  brown 
holland  apron,  and  the  dress  set  off  her 
fresh  complexion,  her  well-formed  figure, 
and  well-covered  bones. 

As  she  made  the  call  for  her  daughter, 
she  hastily  opened  the  door,  and  the  answer 
came  from  within.  The  room  into  which 
she  entered  was  an  unused  drawing-room  ; 
it  was  bright  and  fresh  and  orderly,  but 
without  much  appearance  of  comfort. 

Her  daughter  had  risen  from  a  kneeling 
posture  beside  a  tall  bookcase.  She  was 
standing  when  her  mother  entered  the  room, 
with  a  book  (it  was  Miss  Burney's  "Evelina") 
in  her  hand,  her  finger  thrust  between  the 
leaves,  and  a  slight  blush  on  her  cheek. 

This  young  girl,  Amabel  Lee,  was  a  beauty, 
and  a  beauty  of  the  first  order,  for  she  had 
the  graceful  figure  and  regular  features  of 
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seventeen,  with  a  smoothness  and  freshness 
and  roundness  seldom  seen  except  in  early 
childhood.  This  combination  with  its  con- 
trasts made  her  peculiar  charm.  Her  colour- 
ing and  her  innocente  xpression  were  child- 
ish ;  but  the  dreamy  look  of  her  large  blue 
eyes  was  not  the  look  of  a  child  ;  so  too  the 
softness  and  roundness  of  her  figure  were 
childish,  but  her  movements  were  unlike  the 
movements  of  a  child. 

Her  mother  surveyed  her  for  a  moment 
as  she  stood  blushing  before  her,  and  then 
said  in  the  same  sharp  yet  not  angry 
key  : 

"  Well,  Amabel,  what  are  you  doing 
here?" 

*'  I  was  reading,  mamma.  Dorothy  asked 
me  to  dust  the  books  while  she  was  busy  ; 
but  really,  mamma,  they  are  quite  clean  ;  I 
could  not  find  a  speck  of  dust,  and  so — then 
I  just  took  out  this  book  to  read." 

There  had  been  a  little  hesitation  about 
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showing  the  book  ;  but  a  truthful  nature 
prevailed,  and  she  presented  it. 

**  Novels  and  trash  !  Really,  Amabel,  I 
am  ashamed  of  you.  It  is  bad  enough  at 
any  time  ;  but  to-day,  when  we  are  all  work- 
ing like  slaves,  I  must  say  I  think  it  hard  I 
can  get  no  help  from  my  own  daughter." 

"  Oh  !  mamma,  don't  say  that.  I  should 
be  glad  to  help.     Bat  what  can  I  do?" 

"  Anybody  can  do  w^hat  they  will.  When 
Sophia  was  at  home  she  saved  me  half  my 
w^ork.  She  gave  out  the  linen,  and  helped 
Dorothy  with  the  cakes,  and  Priscilla  with 
the  pastry ;  and  once,  and  she  was  but 
fifteen,  I  had  a  bad  headache,  and  she  told 
me  to  lie  down  and  trust  to  her,  and  she 
sent  up  the  best  dinner  and  the  prettiest 
dessert  ever  seen  in  this  house." 

"  I  know,  mamma.  I  know  very  well 
how  useless  I  am.  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  was 
like  Sophia.  I  would  help  if  1  could,  indeed 
I  would  ;  but  I   don't  know  how  it  is,  ray 
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fingers  won't  do  anything  well,"  and  she  look- 
ed with  mingled  compassion  and  displeasure 
on  her  pretty  white  hands. 

"  Now,  Amabel,  that  provokes  me  more 
than  anything.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  day. 
People  lay  the  blame  of  their  follies  on  any- 
thing or  anyone  but  themselves.  One  man 
can't  plough  because  his  genius  doesn't  allow 
him,  and  another  can't  study  because  .his 
dreams  prevent  him.  It  is  nothing  but 
wilfulness  and  opposition  to  Providence. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  God  has  given  you 
hands,  but  no  power  to  move  them  ?" 

"No,  mamma,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that 
— 1  daresay  I  spoke  foolishly — I  will  try 
more — indeed  I  will !  Is  there  anything  to- 
day I  can  try  to  do  ?" 

"  A  great  deal,"  her  mother  replied, 
softened  by  her  humility.  "Let  me  see; 
what  o'clock  is  it  ? — half-past  three.  Doro- 
thy will  just  be  making  the  cakes  ;  go  down 
directly  and  help  her.     Don't  say  you  can't, 
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but  say  you  will.  Take  a  willing  mind  with 
you,  and  that  goes  further  than  hands; 
and  when  you  have  done  all  you  can  do 
downstairs,  come  back  to  me.  I've  got 
some  linen  I  want  you  to  mend." 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  she  bustled  away, 
the  jingle  of  her  keys  as  she  went  giving 
her  the  privilege  of  the  lady  at  Banbury 
Cross — "  She  shall  have  music  wherever  she 
goes." 

Amabel  raised  Jier  hand,  to  return 
"Evelina"  to  its  place  in  the  bookshelf; 
but  after  a  few  moments'  thought,  with- 
drew it  again,  and  carried  it  with  her  to  the 
still-room — not  with  the  slightest  wish  or 
idea  of  disobe}dng  her  mother,  but  simply 
in  the  hope  of  some  leisure  moment,  when 
she  might  discover  how  soon  Evelina  and 
Lord  Orville  met  again.  She  was  a  reader 
of  old  novels — the  few  that  she  found  in  the 
bookcase — and  liked  them  better  than  the 
stories  of  the  day. 
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^'  I  am  come  to  help  you,  Dorothy,"  she 
said,  in  her  gentle  voice,  as  she  entered  the 
still-room.  "  Will  you  tell  me  what  I  can 
do?" 

Dorothy  was  a  quick,  sensible-looking 
countrywoman  of  past  thirty,  who,  having 
watched  Amabel  from  childhood,  treated 
her  with  more  love  than  respect.  At 
Amabel's  question,  "  What  can  I  do  ?" 
Dorothy  privately  winked  her  eye,  and 
twisted  her  mouth  into  a  humorous  ex- 
pression of  wonder,  but  pausing  for  a 
moment  in  her  labours,  she  inquired,  "  Why, 
what  can  you  do.  Miss  Amabel  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Dorothy — I  am  afraid 
not  much." 

*'  I  am  afraid  not  either,  "  Dorothy  re- 
plied emphatically,  as  she  began  to  stir  a 
mixture  in  a  basin  with  furious  violence. 

"  I  wonder  why  it  is,  Dorothy,"  the 
young  girl  continued,  in  a  confidential  tone ; 
"  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  be  useful.  I  wish  I 
was  Sophia — but '* 
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""  You  wish  you  was  Miss  Lee — Mrs. 
Shafto  that  is ! "  Dorothy  exclaimed,  in 
indignant  wonder. 

"  I  do,  indeed,  Dorothy.  I  am  sure  I 
wish  I  was  useful.  But  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  I  can't  do  anything  right — my  fingers 
won't  work ;  that  is,"  remembering  her 
mother's  reprimand ;  "  they  feel  as  if  they 
won't.     Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  can.  Miss  Amabel,  my  dear — it  is 
because  you  wasn't  born  to  work — that's  my 
opinion.  You  was  born  to  be  a  great  lady, 
and  so  I  have  said  a  thousand  times ;  you 
wasn't  born  to  soil  them  pretty  fingers  of 
yours  with  the  dirty  works  of  the  world  ; 
and  that's  my  opinion."  And  at  each  ex- 
pression of  her  opinion,  Dorothy  cracked  an 
egg  into  the  large  white  basin  before  her. 

"  I  don't  think  mamma  would  like  you 
to  say  that,  Dorothy,  because  she  says  we 
ought  all  to  try  to  be  useful ;  and  she  says 
hands  can  work,  if  they  will.     Can  I  help 
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you,  Dorothy?  I  should  like  to  try." 
"Why,  yes,  Miss  Amabel,  you  shall  stir 
this  for  me,  after  a  bit,  while  I  butter  the 
moulds,  and  get  the  things  to  rights.  But 
wait  now,  my  dear,  and  let  me  tie  this 
apron  round  you,  for  it  makes  such  a  sput- 
ter ;  and  put  your  hair  away ;  and  turn  up 
your  sleeves — there,  now,  you  look  like  a 
cook.  Miss  Amabel,  in  good  earnest."  And 
Dorothy  privately  winked  again,  and  return- 
ed to  her  labours. 

Amabel,  meanwhile,  took  her  seat  on  the 
corner  of  the  dresser,  and  indulged  herself, 
while  she  waited  Dorothy's  pleasure,  with  a 
glance  at  "  Evelina."  Lest  her  helplessness 
should  be  judged  too  severely,  it  must  be 
stated  that,  in  a  great  degree,  it  was  the  fault 
of  circumstances.  She  was  a  younger  sister, 
and  till  within  the  last  six  months  had  had 
no  call  upon  her  fingers,  and  but  little  upon 
her  intellect.  Mrs.  Lee  was  too  prudent  to 
spoil  any  of  her   children,  but  Amabel,  a 
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docile,  gentle  child,  who  gave  no  trouble, 
had  been  petted  by  her  father,  loved  by  her 
brothers,  and  suffered  by  her  mother  to 
grow  up,  as  wild-flowers  grow,  without  care 
or  molestation.  This  was  while  the  eldest 
daughter  remained  at  home. 

Sophy  Lee  was,  like  her  mother,  a  born 
housekeeper.  She  was  a  genius — a  genius 
in  household  economy,  not  in  intellectual  en- 
dowment ;  but,  with  an  extraordinary  devel- 
opment of  the  organ  of  domination — if  there 
be  one — she  began  to  rule  the  house  before 
she  was  twelve  years  old  ;  and  her  mother 
could  say  with  truth  that,  excellent  as  was 
her  own  system  of  management,  Sophia,  be- 
fore she  was  sixteen,  cast  all  her  virtues  into 
the  shade.  Such  being  the  case,  there  was 
no  need  of  Amabel's  interference  in  the 
family  arrangements — nay,  rather,  Sophia 
would  never  have  permitted  her  pretty  little 
simpleton  of  a  sister  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
house.     But  at  nineteen  Sophia  married,  and 
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though  Mrs.  Lee  did  not  altogether  regret 
the  change  which  brought  her  forward  again, 
she  began  to  see  and  to  regret  the  helpless- 
ness of  her  younger  daughter. 

For  six  months,  therefore,  Amabel  had 
been  continually  called  upon  for  assistance 
which  she  could  not  render.  Her  head  grew 
dizzy  over  the  household  accounts — for  even 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  she  very  imper- 
fectly knew ;  she  cried  for  a  whole  day  over 
a  wristband  of  her  father's  shirt — not  from 
indolence  or  dislike,  but  because  her  fingers 
could  not  guide  her  stitches  aright ;  and,  by 
the  side  of  Sophia's  beautiful  work,  her  un- 
even attempts  looked  insane  indeed.  Her 
talents  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  still-room 
had  as  yet  been  little  tried,  but  this  day  was 
a  busy  day  and  all  hands  were  wanted. 
There  was  a  great  cattle-show  and  agricul- 
tural meeting  at  a  neighbouring  town ;  and 
Mr.  Lee  had  hospitably  offered  to  entertain 
a  number   of  strangers  in  his   house.     As 
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some  of  the  guests  were  of  a  rank  superior 
to  his,  Mrs.  Lee,  although  in  most  respects 
a  sensible  woman,  could  not  divest  herself 
of  the  wish  to  make  a  grand  appearance. 
Mr.  Lee,  it  may  here  be  said,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  small  independent  property,  whose 
means  were  increased  by  farming,  on  a 
tolerably  large,  and  a  very  successful  scale. 

We  left  Amabel  on  the  dresser.  It  need- 
ed but  a  moment  for  "Evelina"  to  engage 
her  whole  attention,  and  her  head,  with  her 
long  auburn  curls  twisted  behind  her  ears, 
was  bent  over  her  book  in  absorbed  enjoy- 
ment, when  she  was  startled  by  footsteps  in 
the  passage  outside,  and  an  exclamation, 
"  My  gracious  !  who  comes  here  ?"  from 
Dorothy. 

The  door  of  the  still-room  opened,  and 
two  gentlemen  appeared.  The  first  was  a 
good-looking  man,  well  though  largely  built, 
of  about  fifty.  This  was  Mr.  Lee.  His 
countenance  was  neither  intellectual  nor  ani- 
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mated,  but  there  was  a  charm  about  it — the 
charm  of  truth  and  good  sense  and  kindli- 
ness. The  other  person  was  very  diiFerent. 
He  was  much  younger,  his  figure  was  lighter 
and  taller,  his  features  were  finely  formed, 
and  in  his  whole  appearance  there  was  a 
refined  and  high-bred  air  which  was  want- 
ing in  Mr.  Lee ;  but,  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, he  was  a  much  less  attractive-looking 
personage.  There  was  nothing  about  him 
that  was  absolutely  repelling ;  his  counte- 
nance was  neither  stern  nor  malignant,  nor 
sarcastic  nor  unprincipled ;  but  in  both  air 
and  countenance  there  was  a  lifeless  gravity, 
which  involuntarily  depressed  those  who 
looked  at  him. 

This  was  Lord  Latimer.  Who  Lord  Lati- 
mer was  shall  be  explained,  and  at  some 
length,  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TJERBERT  LATIMER  was  a  spoilt 
-■— *-  child.  Spoiling  is  of  two  kind.  The 
spoiling  of  true  affection  rarely  ruins  the 
character.  Love  is  an  emanation  of  divinity 
— the  truest,  purest,  best  emblem  of  God  on 
earth ;  it  will  therefore  guard  as  its  most 
precious  treasure  all  that  is  true  and  pure  in 
the  object  of  its  care,  all  that  remains  in  the 
image  of  God.  It  may  weaken  the  powers, 
it  may  prepare  for  the  young  pilgrim,  whom 
it  should  forward  on  the  road  to  Heaven, 
unusual  trials  and  temptations  ;  it  may  ren- 
der him  less  fit  to  buffet  with  the  winds  of 
this  rude  world — but  even  in  over-cherishing, 
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it  guards  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  It  is 
different  with  the  spoiling  which  proceeds 
from  inferior  principles.  The  love  which 
shows  itself  in  a  weak  favouritism  is  not  love, 
but  selfishness  ;  so,  also,  is  that  kind  of  par- 
tial tenderness  which  is  founded  on  pride 
and  vanity  ;  pride  in  a  son  and  heir — pride 
in  some  graces  of  the  body,  or  gifts  of  the 
intellect.  The  springs  of  this  kind  of  affec- 
tion are  tainted,  and  its  fruits  are  tainted 
likewise. 

It  was  to  this  latter  kind  of  spoiling  that 
Herbert  Latimer  was  exposed.  His  mother 
was  a  weak  woman  ;  shallow  in  intellect  and 
shallow  in  feeling.  Love  in  her  nature  was 
not  a  strong  passion ;  but  by  means  of  gather- 
ing up  its  flying  particles  into  one  focus, 
she  managed  to  bestow  an  affection  of  a 
very  determined  kind  upon  her  son.  She 
loved  her  only  son  because  he  was  her  only 
son — one  son  among  four  daughters.  There 
was  nothing  very  reprehensible  or  uncom- 
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moninthis;  most  mothers  love  their  only 
sons  with  some  peculiar  feeling  of  tender- 
ness ;  but  that  her  fondness  sprang  from  a 
selfish  source,  might  be  gathered  from  its 
effects ;  for  the  love  that  was  given  to  hiui 
was  stolen  from  others — from  her  husband, 
and  from  her  daughters,  and  was  employed 
to  ruin  his  character  and  strengthen  his 
faults. 

His  father's  love  was  of  a  kind  still  inferior 
to  his  mother's  ;  its  source  was  more  tainted, 
its  selfishness  more  strongly  developed.  His 
character  was  not  incapable  of  strong  feel- 
inor,  for  it  had  strenejth  of  certain  kinds  ;  but 
the  principle  of  love  had  died  away  for 
want  of  nurture.  He  was  proud  and  am- 
bitious, and  on  a  low  scale,  without  those 
lofty  aspirings  which  sometimes  redeem  pride 
and  ambition  from  an  ill  name.  He  was 
wrapt  in  petty  interests  and  cares  of  selfish 
grandeur;  and,  in  pursuing  his  own  ob- 
jects, was  totally  indiiferent  to  the  thoughts. 
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wishes,  or  feelings  of  those  about  hira.  His 
care  for  his  son  was  simply  founded  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  sole  heir  of  his  honours, 
the  sole  branch  of  the  family  tree.  While 
others,  therefore,  when  they  stood  in  his 
path,  were  of  no  account,  but  swept  before 
him  as  mercilessly  as  the  leaves  of  Autumn 
before  the  blast,  this  only  son  was  as  the 
path  itself,  and  was  cared  for  accordingly. 
Over  all  others  who  approached  him.  Lord 
Latimer  reigned  supreme.  But  he  was  ruled 
by  the  will  of  a  child. 

The  principle  of  self-interest  is  strong  in 
human  nature,  and,  where  other  principles 
are  not  taught,  rules  and  guides.  Self-interest 
prompted  the  servants  of  the  house  to  follow 
their  master's  example.  They  did  not  love 
Herbert,  but  they  bowed  to  him.  It  was 
the  same  with  his  sisters  ;  two  were  older 
than  Herbert,  two  were  younger ;  the 
elder  saw  there  was  no  hope,  and  submitted 
to  be  his  slaves  ;  the  younger  dared  not  re- 
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sist.  A  few  strifes  had  divided  the  house 
before  the  lesson  of  Herbert's  dominion  had 
been  learnt ;  but  father,  mother,  nurse, 
servants,  masters,  rallied  round  Herbert's 
standard,  and  his  victory  was  won. 

Such  was  the  conspiracy  to  ruin  an  im- 
mortal soul,  and  though  its  effects  were  not 
those  that  commonly  follow,  it  was  fatal. 
Herbert  grew  up  with  but  one  thought  in 
his  head — himself.  He  was  clothed  in  him- 
self; the  air  he  breathed  was  himself;  him- 
self was  behind  him — himself  was  before 
him ;  his  will  was  rule  and  law  ;  his  judg- 
ment was  the  world's  guide ;  the  moral 
law,  even  the  divine  commandments,  seemed 
from  his  submission  to  receive  honour  and 
sanction.  Not  that  he  argued  thus — he  had 
no  feeling  of  his  own  supremacy ;  a  feeling 
would  have  given  some  hope  of  its  destruc- 
tion ;  it  was  only  that  "  he  had  a  strange 
infirmity  in  his  eyes,  'that  wherever  they 
turned  he  encountered  the  visible  moving 
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image  of  himself."  Sun  and  stars  were  sun 
and  stars,  not  in  themselves,  but  because  he 
saw  them. 

The  effects  were  not  those  that  commonly 
follow,  because,  as  far  as  outward  appear- 
ances went,  they  were  contrary  to  what 
might  have  been  foretold.  Herbert  was  no 
violent,  capricious  tyrant — he  was  a  despot ; 
but  he  was  a  just  one.  He  ruled  his  sisters 
with  a  rod  of  iron ;  but  even  as  a  child  his 
rule  had  no  harshness,  no  intemperance,  no 
childish  freakishness  in  it. 

"  Cecilia,  give  me  that  book,"  he  one  day 
said  to  a  sister  a  year  younger  than  himself. 
It  was  Herbert's  book,  but  Cecilia  was  in- 
terested in  it.  She  refused  to  give  it  up. 
He  went  a  few  steps  towards  her,  and 
repeated  his  request  firmly,  but  civilly.  She 
looked  frightened  ;  but  the  story  was  in- 
teresting, and,  holding  it  firmly,  she  re- 
treated before  him.  No  scuffle  ensued.  He 
could  have  pursued,  and  taken  it  from  her 
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in  a  moment ;  but  a  boy  should  never  hurt 
a  girl — this  had  long  been  his  calm  and 
sober  decision.  He  took  other  means. 
"  You  must  do  as  you  please,  Cecilia ;  but 
if  you  have  my  book,  I  shall  have  your 
bird." 

And  without  another  remonstrance  he 
proceeded  to  Cecilia's  room,  took  down  the 
cage,  carried  it  to  his  own  room,  and  locked 
the  door. 

Cecilia's  bird  was  Cecilia's  heart — she  was 
vanquished. 

"  Here,  Herbert,  take  the  book,  and  give 
me  the  bird." 

*'No,"  he  quietly  replied — "you  have 
your  choice,  I  shall  have  mine." 

Cecilia  wept  and  prayed,  but  all  in  vain. 
She  complained  k)  her  mother,  but  her 
mother  said  Herbert  was  right;  she  com- 
plained to  her  nurse,  but  her  nurse  said, 
"Mr.  Herbert  must  do  as  he  thinks  best." 
In  a  passion  of  crying  she  was  carried  to 
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bed,  the  only  words  audible  that  the  bird 
would  be  starved.  But  Herbert  was  firm. 
Cecilia  had  rebelled — it  was  just  and  right 
that  she  should  suffer  for  it.  Yet  he 
blended  mercy  with  his  justice.  His  inward 
determination  had  been  that  Cecilia  should 
be  punished  for  the  day  ;  and  with  the  day 
his  displeasure  was  at  an  end.  One  of  the 
faithful  vassals  of  his  will  was  desired,  on 
pain  of  his  serious  anger,  to  call  him  at  the 
dawn  of  the  next  day.  At  half-past  three 
the  housemaid  stood  at  his  bedside.  Her- 
bert rose  without  a  word,  carried  the  cage, 
and  placed  it  on  a  chair  by  Cecilia's  bed- 
side, kissed  her,  sleeping,  in  token  of  full 
forgiveness,  and  with  a  tranquil  conscience 
returned  to  bed. 

"  Oh  !  Herbert,  how  kind  you  were !" 
Cecilia  said,  when  she  met  him. 

"No,  Cecilia,"  he  replied;  "only  just. 
I  never  meant  to  punish  for  more  than  the 
day." 

E  2 
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"  Here  is  your  book — I  am  very  sorry — 
do  take  it  now." 

**No,  Cecilia,  keep  the  book.  I  don't 
want  to  quarrel  about  such  a  thing.  All  I 
ask  is  to  be  obeyed." 

"You  shall  be  obeyed,"  she  said;  and 
she  kept  her  word. 

This  childish  scene  exhibited  raany  fea- 
tures of  Herbert's  character — his  control 
of  his  own  passions;  his  rigid  sense  of 
justice;  his  desire  to  do  his  duty  ;  even  in 
a  certain  sense  the  generosity  of  nature 
which  scorned  to  profit  by  victory.  But  it 
showed  also  in  e^larinsf  colours  the  defect 
which  brings  all  good  things  to  nought. 
Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
overcovers  a  multitude  of  faults ;  the  want 
of  it  clouds  and  darkens  a  multitude  of 
virtues.  The  want  of  charity  is  the  pre- 
sence of  self  Charity  and  self  may  grow 
together ;  and,  indeed,  do  so  in  almost  all 
men.     But  it  is  a  strife,  and  the  more  the 
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nature  refines  and  improves,  the  harder  the 
strife  to  crush  the  one,  and  raise  the  other, 
until  the  victory  of  charity  is  complete.  But 
with  Herbert  there  was  no  strife,  for  there 
was  no  consciousness  of  ill.  He  had  been 
taught  to  consider  himself  the  centre  of  all 
things ;  and  the  lesson  had  been  learnt  as 
few  good  lessons  are  learnt.  Sown  at  first 
as  small  as  mustard-seed,  it  had  grown  up 
till  all  his  virtues  lodg^ed  in  its  branches. 

Herbert  was  eleven  years  old  when  the 
quarrel  just  recorded  took  place.  Brought 
up  as  he  was,  age  was  not  likely  to  improve 
him.  He  increased  in  stature,  and  increased 
in  knowledge,  but  the  natural  virtues  of  his 
character  did  not  increase  in  proportion — 
they  did  not  die,  but  they  hardened  as  they 
were.  The  sap  which  gives  all  things  life 
and  spring,  was  wanting  to  make  them  grow. 
At  eighteen  he  went  to  college,  and  there, 
if  he  distinguished  himself  by  any  remark- 
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able  characteristic,  it  was  only  by  his  silence 
and  quietness. 

He  had  no  distant  ambitious  hope  to 
kindle  his  genius  and  animate  his  studies. 
He  learned  with  due  diligence  that  which  it 
was  becoming  in  Herbert  Latimer  to  learn, 
and  he  w^as  satisfied.  From  the  path  of 
moral  duty  in  which  Herbert  Latimer 
should  walk,  no  pleasure,  no  amusement, 
no  temptation  could  draw  him  astray ;  but 
few  admired  the  virtue  which  had  no  life 
in  it.  His  friends  and  acquaintance  w^ere 
limited  in  number.  The  "  leanings  and 
leaps  of  tlie  heart,"  that  quick  sense  of  truth 
and  sympathy,  which  lays  the  foundation  of 
so  many  after- friendships,  as  valuable  as 
they  are  lasting,  were  not  in  him.  He  felt 
no  want ;  was  as  still  as  a  stagnant  pool. 
A  few  with  whom  circumstances  had  occa- 
sionally thrown  him  in  earlier  days  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  college,  or  preceded  him 
there,  and  for  these  lie  felt  regard.     Per- 
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haps,  although  he  knew  it  not,  the  light  of 
the  days  when  even  in  his  heart  more 
genuine  feelings  had  been  alive,  shed  a  radi- 
ance round  them,  and  unconsciously  attract- 
ed him  towards  its  warmth.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  with  these  few  he  associated,  and  with 
no  others.  Even  among  the  heads  and 
authorities,  he  was  remarked  only  as  a 
grave  and  sober  young  man,  regular  in  his 
habits,  attentive  to  his  studies,  and  civil  in 
his  deportment ;  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
him,  but  with  no  quality  to  admire. 

When  he  left  college,  his  mother  was  in 
declining  health,  and  he  returned  to  live  at 
home.  The  few  years  that  followed  pro- 
bably saved  his  character  from  utter  petri- 
faction, the  good  properties  of  earlier  days 
being  again  called  into  action.  The  sight 
of  sickness  and  weakness  is  in  itself  soften- 
ing ;  and,  though  Lady  Latimer's  character 
could  not  excite  any  ardent  feeling,  still 
Herbert  loved  his  mother,  and  felt  her  loss. 
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But  a  benefit  even  greater  than  this  was  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  after 
her  death — namely,  the  protector  of  his 
sisters. 

Their  father  had  never  loved  them,  never 
cared  for  their  pleasure  or  amusement. 
While  their  mother  lived,  they  had  shared 
in  certain  luxuries  of  life,  which  long  habit 
had  made  almost  necessaries  to  them ;  but 
with  her  life  they  ceased.  Their  father  did 
not  use  them  ill,  but  he  took  no  heed  to 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  youth  ;  to  such 
things  as  an  allowance  sufficient  to  dress 
with  propriety  and  comfort,  the  use  of  a 
carriage,  new  books,  new  music,  and  that 
degree  of  change  both  in  place  and  society 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  body  and  to  the 
mind  ;  and  while  these  natural  desires  were 
unstudied,  the  very  glance  of  his  son's  eye 
was  watched,  that  his  lightest  wishes  might 
be  foreseen. 

The   neglect  of  his  sisters'  comfort  was 
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long  un perceived  by  Herbert,  for  his  eye  was 
slow  to  discern  the  feelings  of  others.  The 
discovery  was  made,  owing  to  the  fastidious- 
ness of  his  taste.  His  eye  was  not  only  cor- 
rect, requiring  neatness  and  order,  but  it 
had  a  very  keen  sense  of  beauty.  He  did 
not  study  dress — he  knew  nothing  about  it ; 
but  he  was  offended  by  an  ill-dressed  wo- 
man. Nine  or  ten  months  after  their 
mother's  death  his  sisters'  mourning  had 
become  shabby  and  rusty.  Herbert  remain- 
ed long  silent,  for  he  was  not  fond  of  inter- 
ference, but  at  length  he  spoke  to  his  sister 
Cecilia  on  the  subject.  She  coloured  deeply, 
but  at  length  replied  that  they  had  no 
money.  He  looked  surprised,  and  made  a 
few  inquiries ;  and  though  Cecilia  said  but 
little,  and  made  no  complaint,  she  said 
enough  to  rouse  his  sense  of  justice.  He 
watched  and  saw  that  they  were  neglected, 
and  from  that  time  constituted  himself  their 
protector.     To  them  he  was   of  great  ser- 
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vice,  but  the  service  they  rendered  to  hira, 
in  turning  his  eyes,  though  but  at  short 
intervals,  from  himself,  was  greater. 

At  five-and-twenty  his  father  died.  Two 
years  afterwards  all  his  sisters  were  married, 
and  he  remained  alone  at  Audricourt.  Such 
as  he  had  been  in  youth,  such  was  he  now 
— regular  in  his  habits,  and  attentive  to  his 
duties.  A  just  landlord,  a  just  master,  a 
just  and  civil  neighbour.  But  no  warmth 
of  life,  no  light  of  charity,  was  to  be  found 
in  him. 

There  was  no  affectation  of  misanthropy 
in  his  habits  and  tastes.  There  was  no  af- 
fectation of  anything.  He  lived  in  himself 
and  to  himself,  because  he  himself  was  all  in 
all  to  himself;  but  he  was  not  conscious  of 
it.  He  never  moralized,  "  Here  I  will  live 
by  myself  and  cherish  myself,  and  enjoy  my 
own  charms,  and  hate  the  world."  He  knew 
nothing  of  his  tastes.  He  lived  as  simply 
and  unconsciously  for  himself  alone,  as  the 
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loving   and    unselfish    live    for   all    about 
them. 

From  five  and  twenty  to  three  and  thirty  he 
lived  at  Audricourt,  comparatively  speaking 
in  solitude  and  with  little  change.  A  few- 
visits  his  sisters  paid  him  ;  a  few  visits  he 
paid  to  them  ;  but  though  they  were  grate- 
ful to  him,  and  in  absence  thought  of  him 
with  affection,  they  were  as  they  had  always 
been,  afraid  of  him,  and  there  was  no 
cordiality  or  w^armth  in  their  intercourse. 
They  pressed  him  to  come  to  them,  but 
when  he  entered  the  house  a  cloud  or  mist 
seemed  to  enter  with  him.  Spontaneous 
thought  and  emotion  seemed  at  an  end  ;  not 
for  one  instant  could  it  be  forgotten  that 
Lord  Latimer  was  there.  He  stood  among 
young  and  old,  not  unkind,  not  stern,  but  a 
pale  grave  statue,  and  from  his  influence 
some  magic  air  seemed  to  be  diffused,  which 
changed  all  about  him  into  machines.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  even  those  who  loved 
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him  saw  his  departure  with  a  sigh  of  rehef. 
Afewother  acquaintances  he  had,  with  whom 
occasionally  he    mingled ;    and  duly    every 
year  he  took  his  place  for  a  few  days  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  performing  that  and  other 
duties  which  he  judged  to  be  incumbent  on 
his  station  ;  but  he  had  no  pleasure  in  these 
duties ;  he  returned   to  his  seclusion  to  live 
with  himself,  to  do  all  that  he  himself  ought 
to  do,  and  was  content. 
'   But    at  thirty-three   a  change  came.     It 
was  that  change  which  sooner  or  later  comes 
to  all  mankind  ;  whose  date  is  never  earlier 
than  thirty,  and  rarely  later  than  forty.    The 
eyes  which    have  been    steadfastly  looking 
forward  suddenly  close ;  there  is  no  more  to 
attract ;  the  feet  which  have  been  pressing 
up  the  hill  pause,  for  a  summit  (not    the 
summit  long  seen  in  the  eye  of  fancy)  is  at- 
tained.    Hope,  which  so  long  has  been  an 
accompaniment   of  the    way,  suddenly  de- 
parts.     Light   fades    from    the    landscape, 
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mist  from  the  distance  ;  suddenly  all  is  calm, 
bare,  and  cold.  It  is  the  departure  of 
youth. 

Now  Lord  Latimer  had  known  as  little 
youth  as  it  is  possible  to  know ;  he  had  had 
as  few  hopes  as  man  can  have.  But  when 
a  character  is  described,  it  must  be  by  com- 
parison. Lord  Latimer  was  a  dry  specimen 
of  humanity;  but  he  was  perfectly  human, 
and  all  that  youthfulness  and  hope  which 
youth,  however  unconsciously,  must  have, 
he  had  had.  He  knew  nothing  about  it ;  he 
never  followed  the  play  of  his  imagination, 
never  interested  himself  to  trace  the  forms 
of  the  golden  shadows  it  cast  about  his 
head; but,  however  unconsciously,  his  imagin- 
ation did  play.  Like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
however  little  noticed  they  might  be,  he 
had  his  waking  and  his  sleeping  dreams.  All 
these  at  thirty-three  suddenly  ceased,  and 
though  he  had  felt  no  conscious  pleasure  in 
the    liglit    of  youth    and    hope    whicli  had 
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brightened  his  path,  he  missed   it  when  it 
disappeared. 

So  long  as  hope  is  with  us,  we  do  not, 
however  lonely  our  circumstances  may  be, 
feel  alone.  There  is  a  something  in  the  dis- 
tance, however  faint  and  undefined,  which 
is  companionship.  But  when  youth  departs 
and  middle  life  begins,  that  kind  of  hope 
which  builds  in  the  far  future  is  at  an  end. 
It  may  rise  again  in  a  steadier  and  serener 
form,  even  for  earth  ;  it  will  certainly  arise 
for  the  religiously-disposed  in  the  unseen 
world,  deepening  and  concentrating  as  the 
steps  advance ;  but  there  is  in  almost  every 
mind  a  sudden  time  when  youthful  hope 
vanishes,  and  when  the  mind  recoils  from 
building  in  the  uninviting  regions  of  middle 
life  and  old  age.  Then  comes  the  feeling 
of  loneliness,  the  dread  of  the  future ;  a  cer- 
tain restlessness  of  mind  which  desires  to 
make  a  provision  of  peaceful  hours — a  de- 
sire to  build  tangible  objects  in  the  future. 
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in  place  of  the  shadowy  ones  which  have 
vanished.  This  is  the  time  when  men  and 
women  would  do  well  to  watch  over  them- 
selves, lest,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  from  a 
sudden  dreariness,  they  plunge  into  folly  or 
misery. 

Something  of  this  state  of  mind  was  that 
which  seized  on  Lord  Latimer.  That  stag- 
nant lake,  his  heart,  began  to  give  certain 
signs  of  a  restlessness  it  never  had  known  be- 
fore ;  he  began  to  look  round  his  lonely 
abode  and  wish  for  a  shadow  upon  the 
wall— nothing  but  a  shadow,  nothing  de- 
fined ;  a  movement,  a  something  besides 
himself. 

At  first  he  did  not  understand  himself,  he 
did  not  perceive  to  what  this  restlessness 
was  tending ;  it  burst  upon  him  suddenly  as 
he  stood  watchino;  an  effect  of  lisfht  on  a 
landscape  of  Gainsborough.  It  was  a 
homely  scene ;  a  cottage  in  a  wood,  a  tired 
cottager  lying  at  his  door,  and  a  young  wife 
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bending  over  him  with  a  tankard  in  her 
hand.  On  this  bending  figure  a  ray  of  sun- 
set, shooting  through  the  trees,  fell  brightly, 
and  though  there  was  no  actual  beauty  in 
the  face  or  figure,  it  spoke  vividly  of  care, 
tenderness,  or  domestic  love.  Lord  Latimer 
turned  from  the  picture,  walked  thought- 
fully across  the  room,  and  his  decision  was 
made.     He  would  marry. 

It  was  a  decision  easily  made  in  the  mind, 
but  more  difficult  to  act  upon.  Not  because 
of  the  doubt  whether  any  would  be  bold 
enough  to  become  his  wife — for  of  difficulty 
on  that  side  of  the  question  he  naturally  did 
not  think — but  there  was  difficultv  in  his 
own  mind.  He  was  tolerant  towards  the 
world  in  general,  for  with  it  he  had  no- 
thing to  do,  but  he  was  hard  to  please 
where  he  himself  was  concerned.  An  ugly 
woman  offended  his  bodily  eye ;  a  pretty 
woman  the  eye  of  his  mind — for  he  usually 
detected,  or  fancied  he  detected,  a  lurking 
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desire  for  admiration,  and  that  was  offensive 
to  him.  A  clever  woman  usurped  a  supe- 
riority which,  in  his  eyes,  was  unbecoming ; 
and  a  silly  woman  was  intolerable.  A  silent 
woman  was  too  severe  a  tax  upon  Ms 
powers,  for  he  had  little  to  communicate  ; 
but  a  talkative  woman  was  a  positive 
nuisance.  That  youthful  nature,  which 
Dickens  has  called  "  a  gushing  thing,"  re- 
volted him ;  yet  he  had  no  admiration  for  a 
dolt.  In  short,  he  wished  for  every  grace 
of  body  and  every  charm  of  mind,  with  this 
addition — that  he  should  be  the  heart  of  the 
whole,  that  the  eye  should  move,  and  the 
tongue  speak,  and  the  thoughts  spring  up  at 
his  bidding,  and  his  alone;  and  this  ex- 
quisite machine  it  might  possibly  be  hard  to 
find. 

Meanwhile,  the  mere  decision,  the  new 
thought,  filled  up  that  sudden  void,  and 
stilled  the  unaccustomed  restlessness ;  and 
again,  in  perfect  contentment,  he  resided  with 
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his  own  self  at  Audricourt.  So  two  more 
years  passed  on,  and  he  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-five. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TTTE  left,  at  the  close  of  the  first  chapter, 
*  *  two  gentlemen  at  the  door  of  the 
still-room,  and  Amabel  Lee  on  the  dresser. 
Lord  Latimer — who  was  one  of  those  gentle- 
men— had  his  coat-sleeve  torn,  and  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  shadow, 
behind  Mr.  Lee,  he  looked  so  pale  and 
suffering  that  Dorothy  might  well  exclaim, 
''  Whom  have  we  here  ?" 

Mr.  Lee  walked  in. 

"Why,  Amabel,  what  are  you  doing?" 
he  asked,  in  a  surprised  but  pleasant  voice, 
as  his  young  daughter  raised  her  startled 
eyes  and  crimson  cheeks  from  her  book. 

"  I  came  here,"  she  said,   sliding  off  the 
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dresser,  and  casting  down  her  eyes,  with  a 
foolish  yet  natural  expression  of  shame  at 
her  singular  toilette,  "  to  try  if  I  could  help 
Dorothy.     Mamma  sent  me." 

Mr.  Lee  half  smiled. 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear  child  ;  and  I  wish 
I  could  hope  that  you  had  been  really  useful. 
But  now  you  shall  go  upstairs,  and  see  if 
Lord  Latimer's  room  is  ready."  He  paused, 
and  with  a  movement  of  his  head  to  Amabel, 
said,  "My  daughter,  my  lord." 

Without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  ground, 
Amabel  curtseyed  low  and  gracefully.  From 
the  moment  of  his  entrance.  Lord  Latimer 
had  been  regarding  her — not  with  a  stare, 
but  with  a  fixed  look  of  calm  inquiry  and 
scrutiny.  He  now  bowed,  but  said  not  a 
word. 

This  introduction  occupied  only  a  moment. 
Mr.  Lee  then  went  nearer  to  his  daughter, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Lord  Latimer  has  had  a  fall  from  his 
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horse ;  but  be  does  not  wish  to  have  a  fuss 
made  about  it.  You  need  not  say  that  I  am 
come  home.  Dorothy  does  not  want  you  at 
present.     Run  away,  my  child." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  with  a 
smile  and  a  fond  movement,  and  gently 
motioned  her  to  be  gone. 

Lord  Latimer  held  open  the  door  for  her 
to  pass,  and  slightly  bowed  again  in  reply 
to  the  movement  of  her  head,  as  with  a 
kind  of  shy  grace  she  thanked  him,  and 
glided  by. 

"  Now,  my  lord,  I  will  leave  you,"  said 
Mr.  Lee.  "  Dorothy  is  a  skilful  leech,  and 
you  may  safely  entrust  yourself  to  her 
hands." 

"  My  hurt  is  very  slight,"  replied  Lord 
Latimer.  "  I  hope  I  shall  not  give  much 
trouble." 

Mr.  Lee  left  the  still-room. 

Dorothy  approached  with  a  curtse}^  and 
a  "  No   trouble,  my  lord,"  and   assisted  him 
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in  laying  aside  his  coat  and  uncovering  the 
wound.  "  It's  a  deepish  scratch,  my  lord," 
she  exclaimed,  after  inspecting  it ;  not  a  bit 
abashed  by  the  staid  demeanour  of  her 
guest ;  "  but  when  I  have  washed  out  the 
gravel  that's  somehow  got  in,  and  bound  it 
up  in  a  piece  of  wet  lint,  it  won't  give  you 
much  pain ;  and  I  don't  think  you  will  need 
to  wear  your  arm  in  a  sling." 

''  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  attend 
to  it,"  he  replied,  quickly.  "  I  felt  sure 
there  was  no  sufficient  cause  to  go  in  search 
of  a  surgeon." 

"  Not  when  I'm  in  the  way,  my  lord, 
I'm  as  good  a  hand  at  a  wound  as  any  sur- 
geon in  the  country." 

She  bustled  about,  and  made  her  pre- 
parations :  Lord  Latimer  standing  still  and 
tall  as  a  poplar-tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
still-room. 

"  Do  I  hurt  your  lordship  ?"  she  once 
asked,  looking  up  with  compassion,  as,  with 
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a  skilful  yet  not  particularly  gentle  hand, 
she  washed  out  some  rough  sand  from  a 
deep  and  raw  wound.  , 

"  I  do  not  mind  pain,"  he  replied,  with 
the  same  quiet  tone,  and  evidently  spoke 
but  the  very  truth ;  not  a  line  of  his  face 
winced  beneath  her  touch. 

When  she  began  to  put  on  the  bandages 
he  suddenly  spoke.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
minuted  the  conversation  he  had  intended 
to  hold,  leaving  time  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose, but  none  to  spare. 

''  Was  that  Mr.  Lee's  eldest  daughter  ?" 

^'No,  my  lord,  that  was  Miss  Amabel. 
Miss  Lee  as  was — Mrs.  Shafto  as  is — was 
married  away  from  us  six  months  ago." 

"  Was  Miss  Lee  as  handsome  as  her 
sister?" 

"  Bless  you  !  no,  my  lord.  Miss  Lee  was 
well  enough  and  showy  enough,  but  Miss 
Amabel's  quite  another  thing.  Miss  Lee 
may  be  as  handsome  so  far  as  features  go, 
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but  Miss  Amabel  is  so  gentle  and  full  of 
grace,  for  all  the  world  she's  like  nothing 
but  a  wave  of  the  sea." 

Lord  Latimer  made  no  remark.  He  was 
pondering  on  Dorothy's  words — wondering 
first  at  the  exceeding  propriety  of  her 
simile,  and,  secondly,  how  one  of  Shakes- 
speare's  most  beautiful  comparisons  had 
found  a  place  m  her  mouth. 

Seeing  his  thoughtfulness,  Dorothy  wink- 
ed to  herself  and  added  abruptly, 

"  I  always  do  say,  and  so  I  tell  my  mis- 
tress, Miss  Amabel  was  born  to  be  a  great 
lady,  and  fate  is  fate." 

If  Lord  Latimer  understood  the  hint 
contained  in  her  words,  he  did  not  appear 
to  do  so.     He  merely  observed  gravely, 

"She  does  not  indeed  seem  to  be  fornjed 
for  household  cares." 

Then,  seeing  the  last  stitch  put  to  the 
bandage,  he  released  himself  from  her  hands. 

"  Does  your  lordship  feel  quite  comfort- 
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able  ?"  she  inquired,  with  a  deep  curtsey, 
and,  under  new  impressions,  with  greater 
affability  of  manner. 

"Quite  comfortable.  I  thank  you  for 
your  assistance." 

He  took  a  sovereign  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  placed  it  gravely  in  her  hand,  and 
before  she  had  risen  from  the  profound  obei- 
sance into  which  she  plunged  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  gift,  had  left  the  still-room.  Mr. 
Lee  met  him  outside,  and  they  disappeared. 

"  I  could  tell  he  was  a  nobleman  in  the 
dark,  and  if  I  was  too  deaf  to  hear  him  call- 
ed my  lord,  t  should  call  him  so,"  Dorothy 
remarked,  as  she  put  the  sovereign  into 
a  large  yellow  bag,  drawn  from  a  table- 
drawer.  She  might  have  passed  some  fur- 
ther time  in  contemplation  and  considera- 
tion, but  she  was  conscientious  in  her  duties, 
and  removing  all  that  disturbed  the  neatness 
of  her  still-room,  she  proceeded  at  once  to 
her  work. 
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''The  cakes  will  be  heavy,"  she  solilo- 
quised ;  "  that  mustn't  be — this  night  of  all 
nights  ;"  and  with  great  celerity  she  hasten- 
ed to  prepare  a  mixture  for  a  fresh  batch  of 
the  articles  in  question.  There  was  not 
time  for  much  thought  or  play  of  the  imagi- 
nation, only,  as  she  cracked  each  fresli  egg 
into  the  basin,  she  smiled  a  smile  of  wisdom 
and  said,  ''Fate  is  fate." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

npHE  dinner  that  took  place  at  half-past 
-■-  six  was  of  a  kind  that  has  been  too 
often  described  to  bear  description  here. 
There  was  a  stuffy  room  and  an  anxious 
hostess,  too  much  to  eat,  and  too  few  hands 
to  administer  the  food.  The  preparations 
had  been  made  on  too  ambitious  a  scale,  and 
failure  and  discomfort  were  the  consequences. 
It  was  rarely  that  Mrs.  Lee  was  betrayed 
into  such  a  mistake,  and  from  the  very  un- 
wonted sense  of  failure  she  suffered  severe- 
ly. Two  things  only  gave  her  comfort,  and 
Lord  Latimer,  little  as  he  was  used  to  be  a 
comfort  to  anybody,  was  the  source  of  both 
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these  subjects  of  consolation.  Her  first 
comfort  was  that,  as  well  as  she  could  guess, 
the  failures,  mischances,  and  awkwardnesses 
were  un perceived  and  unfelt  by  him  ;  and 
though  she  was  not  correct  in  her  guess — 
for  he  did  see  that  the  meat  was  cold 
and  the  jelly  warm,  and  that  the  man  and 
boy  who  waited  on  fourteen  guests  spent 
the  chief  part  of  their  time  in  tripping  up 
each  other's  heels — yet  she  was  correct  in 
the  inference  she  drew.  He  really  did  not 
mind  it.  Being  neither  a  humourist,  nor  a 
gourmand,  nor  a  fidget,  he  saw  without  see- 
ing, and  observed  without  feeling.  It  was 
not  his  failure,  and  therefore  was  nothing  to 
him. 

The  second  source  of  comfort  was  from 
her  observation  of  the  direction  of  Lord 
Latimer's  eyes.  Though  not  a  scheming 
mother,  nor  even  proud  of  Amabel,  she  yet 
could  not  help  perceiving  that  her  guest 
was    engaged   in    watching   her    daughter. 
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While  her  own  anxious  gazes  were  wander- 
ing over  the  dinner-table  and  peering  into 
the  corners  of  the  room,  his  remained  fixed 
on  one  spot.  He  watched  her  movements, 
he  listened  to  the  sound  of  her  voice  ;  he 
watched  her  as  an  artist  watches,  catching^ 
graces  and  peculiarities  for  his  pencil. 
There  was  nothing  ill-bred  in  this  watchful- 
ness ;  it  was  so  managed  that  the  object  of 
it  was  unconscious  of  the  fact,  but,  having 
once  been  detected,  it  was  too  plain  to  es- 
cape observation  and  comment. 

Mrs.  Lee  saw,  and  rapidly  as  Dorothy  had 
drawn  a  picture  in  her  mind,  so  rapidly  did 
coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  her. 

Though  Dorothy  was  the  cakemaker  of 
the  Lee  family,  she  was  also  the  general 
overseer  in  all  departments,  and  one  of  lier 
privileges  was  to  attend  upon  Amabel  at 
night.  This  night,  as  she  combed  out  her 
beautiful  hair,  she  indulged  in  sundry  nods 
and    winks,    and    sundrv   audible    exclama- 
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tions  on  the  beauty  of  her  young  mistress. 

*^You  shouldn't  talk  so^  Dorothy,"  Ama- 
bel said,  gently  rebuking  her.  "  Mamma 
would  not  like  it." 

"Truth  is  truth.  Miss  Amabel,  and  no- 
body can  7iot  see  what  they  do  see.  If  I  was 
to  say  you  was  ugly,  I  should  deserve  to 
have  my  tongue  bit  out  at  the  very  roots !" 

Amabel  smiled.  She  had  a  simple  plea- 
sure in  hearing  she  was  pretty,  though  it 
produced  no  vanity  nor  consciousness.  In 
her  family  Sophia  was  the  beauty — that  is, 
she  was  the  beauty  in  her  own  eyes — and  to 
no  one  except  Dorothy  had  it  ever  occurred 
to  dispute  her  claim  to  the  title. 

"And  I  think  I  know.  Miss  Amabel,  who 
agrees  with  me.  I  think  I  know  somebody 
who  could  not  say  you  was  ugly,  if  he  tried 
ever  so  much  to  say  it." 

"Who,  Dorothy?"  Amabel  asked,  with 
great  interest. 

Now,  Amabel  was  more  a  young  lady  of 
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an  older  day  than  of  the  present.  She  was 
a  little  bit  sentimental.  She  liked  love- 
stories  better  than  any  stories  of  good  deeds, 
or  great  deads,  or  wonderful  feats,  or  mar- 
vellous villains.  A  tale  of  true  and  devoted 
love,  even  if  a  little  bit  mawkish,  riveted 
her  heart  and  fancy.  And  being  thus 
minded,  she  had  of  course  her  dreams  about 
her  own  far  future ;  but  they  were  dreams 
as  vague — nay,  far  vaguer  than  any  tale 
she  had  read.  She  never  thought  of  any 
definite  person  ;  had  no  hero  either  in  her 
mind  or  before  her  eyes.  Therefore,  when 
Dorothy  proclaimed  the  fact  of  this  admirer, 
she,  prone  as  she  was  to  blush,  blushed  not 
the  least.  There  was  simple  curiosity  in  the 
''Who?" 

"  Somebody,"  Dorothy  said,  and  gave  a 
jerk  to  the  long  hair,  and  winked  at  Amabel 
in  the  glass  ;  for,  being  behind  her,  she 
could  not  wink  to  her  own  proper  face.    . 

"Do    tell     me,    Dorothy.       Somebody 
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who  thinks  I  am  pretty,  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  Pretty,  Miss  Amabel !  No,  I  don't  mean 
pretty.  I  think  I  know  somebody  who 
thinks  you  the  most  beautiful  young  lady  he 
ever  saw ;  and  I  think  he  will  tell  you  of  it 
some  day." 

Still  no  consciousness ;  still  indifference. 
"  I  can't  think  whom  you  mean." 
''  Then  I  think  you  are  very  dull.  Miss 
Amabel ;  for  others  have  seen  it,  as  I  hear 
to-night,  besides  myself,  this  afternoon.  I 
did  hear  that  there  was  a  nobleman  who 
never  so  much  as  took  his  eyes  off  you  ; 
and  hardly  ate  a  bit  of  his  dinner  for 
looking." 

"Oh!  Dorothy,  you  shouldn't!"  and  a 
shade  of  pink,  which  gradually  deepened  to 
a  deep  blush,  stole  over  the  young  girl's  fair 
face.  She  looked  so  lovely  as  she  thus 
blushed,  and  cast  down  her  eyes,  that  Doro- 
thy, seeing  the  reflection  of  the  loveliness  in 
the  gle^ss,  stooped  down  and  kissed  her,  then 
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begged  her  pardon,  and  said,  "  She  couldn't 
help  it." 

"  You  have  no  business  to  be  so  beautiful, 
Miss  Amabel,  unless  my  lord  who  is  here,  or 
some  other  lord,  makes  3^ou  a  lady — for  it's 
a  great  lady  you  were  cut  out  for ;  and  fate 
is  fate." 

That  Dorothy's  suggestion  was  not  offen- 
sive to  Amabel,  her  deep  blush  revealed. 
The  ulterior  views  contained  in  it  indeed 
escaped  her.  She  would  as  soon  have 
imagined  that  she  was  to  be  raised  to  the 
throne  of  England,  as  to  dream  of  being  the 
wife  of  Lord  Latimer ;  but  the  thought  that 
she  had  excited  his  notice  and  approbation 
was  very  sweet ;  and  though  in  her  innocent 
lowliness  she  had  not  seen  the  fact  till  it 
was  pointed  out,  when  pointed  out  she  felt 
it  was  true. 

All  simple  minds  like  to  look  up,  and  are 
pleased  with  the  notice  of  those  above  them. 
In  essential  points  Mr.  Lee  was  a  great  deal 
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better  than  Lord  Latimer,  and  happier,  too ; 
but  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word  he 
was  above  the  Lee  family — in  name,  in 
wealth,  in  position  ;  and  Amabel  was  a  great 
deal  too  simple-minded  not  to  know  this. 
The  very  sound  of  his  name  had  something 
sweet  and  harmonious  to  her  ears  ;  and  the 
thought  of  his  admiration  came  to  her  with 
a  glowing  and  tingling  sense  of  pleasure. 

She  gradually  remembered  some  little 
attentions  she  had  received  from  him.  For 
the  first  time  she  had  taken  Sophia's  place, 
and  Lord  Latimer  had  been  the  first  who 
had  not  treated  her  as  a  child.  Involun- 
tarily she  had  contrasted  his  manners  with 
the  manners  of  some  who  still  called  her 
"Miss  Amabel,"  addressing  her  with  the 
familiarity  of  long  acquaintance. 

One  occurrence  in  particular  came  to  her 
recollection.  Lord  Latimer  had  brought  her 
a  cup  of  tea.  She  knowing  that,  amid  many 
guests,  her  mother,  who  made  tea  at  a  large 
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table,  would  not  have  time  to  attend  to  her, 
had  quietly  seated  herself  aloof.  No  old 
acquaintance  had  remarked  this,  but  Lord 
Latimer  did.  She  had  been  astonished  at  the 
time ;  but,  supposing  the  attention  to  be  a 
specimen  of  the  chivalrous  attentions  with 
which  all  Lord  Latimers(a  race  with  which  old 
novels  had  made  her  acquainted)  treated 
all  young  ladies,  had  received  his  politeness 
with  a  modest  yet  dignified  grace  which  had 
charmed  him. 

When  the  recollection  recurred,  she 
blushed  with  a  deeper  sense  of  pleasure. 
Perhaps  the  attention  had  not  been  to  her 
as  a  young  lady,  but  to  herself.  The 
thought  of  his  respectful  notice  raised  her  in 
her  own  eyes,  and  the  charm  of  that  first 
notice  was  thrown  around  the  person  from 
whom  it  came. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TF  Amabel  lay  down  to  sleep  with  some 
-■"  dreamy  thoughts  concerning  Lord  Lati- 
mer in  her  head,  so  also  did  Mrs.  Lee.  The 
occurrence  which  came  to  Amabel's  recol- 
lection had  not  escaped  her  notice.  She 
had  hardly  been  able  to  sit  still  while  Lord 
Latimer  carried  the  cup,  and  the  sight  of 
her  daughter's  graceful  yet  quiet  reception 
of  the  courtesy  had  made  her  open  her  eyes 
and  soliloquise,  "  I  do  believe  Amabel  is 
born  to  be  a  great  lady."  Thoughts,  not 
dream}^,  but  very  tangible,  thronged  about 
her  pillow,  and  kept  her,  tired  as  she  was, 
awake. 
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When  Amabel  got  up  the  next  morning, 
the  pleasant  thought  of  Lord  Latimer's  no- 
tice recurred  ;  and  she  saw  with  gratitude 
that  Dorothy  had  prepared  a  clean  white 
muslin  for  her  dress  for  the  day.  Satisfied 
with  her  appearance,  she  then  forgot  all 
about  it,  and  when  an  early  bell  rang  for 
prayers,  hurried  down  without  a  thought  of 
him,  or  any  other  of  the  guests  in  the 
house. 

She  walked  up  to  her  father  and  kissed 
him,  as  was  her  habit,  and  then  first  per- 
ceived that  Lord  Latimer  was  behind  him. 
With  a  blush  and  a  graceful  shy  curtsey,  she 
then  turned  to  him,  and  he  held  out  his 
hand  and  said  "  Good  morning."  Dorothy 
saw  this  as  she  entered  the  room  with  the 
servants,  and  the  sight  certainly  distracted 
her  mind  from  her  prayers. 

Lord  Latimer's  early  appearance  and  un- 
expected attention  to  his  religious  duty  were 
a  distraction  to  others  also.     J\lr.  Lee  was 
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ashamed  to  own  to  himself  how  very  unwill- 
ing he  w^as  to  perform  his  part  before  him ; 
and,  not  being  a  good  reader,  he  stumbled 
through  the  short  service  with  more  than  usual 
stumbling.  Mrs.  Lee  was  also  extremely 
put  out.  She  had  the  breakfast  to  attend  to, 
and  there  was  he,  her  chief  guest,  already 
installed  in  the  dining-room  where  the  break- 
fast was  laid !  As  soon  as  prayers  were 
over  she  called  Amabel  to  follow  her. 

"  You  must  stay  about  here,  Amabel ; 
your  father  is  obliged  to  go  out  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  must  see  that  the  coffee  is 
good,  and  the  cakes  and  things  properly  set 
out.  Go  in  and  out  of  the  dining-room,  and 
take  care  that  Lord  Latimer  is  attended  to ; 
or  stay,  take  these  flowers,  make  up  a  nose- 
gay, and  put  it  on  the  table.  He  said  last 
night  that  he  was  very  fond  of  flowers." 

The  thought  came  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  ;  but  if  Mrs.  Lee  had  plotted  to 
show  off  her  daughter,  she  could  not  have 
done  it  more  effectuallv. 
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Amabel  carried  the  basket  of  fresh  flowers 
into  the  dining-roora,  and  taking  an  ugly- 
pink  flower-pot,  ugly,  but  the  only  one  they 
possessed  of  the  kind  required,  proceeded  to 
arrange  her  flowers.  Lord  Latimer  was 
buried  in  a  newspaper.  Two  other  gentle- 
men had  by  this  time  appeared,  and  were 
standing  in  the  window  discussing  the  show. 
There  was  no  need  to  think  of  anyone,  for 
no  one  was  thinking  of  her,  and  Amabel 
performed  her  task  with  the  taste  that  was 
inherent  in  her  nature.  Over  the  ugly  pink 
flower-pot  she  drew  down  green  tendrils 
of  various  kinds,  and  then  formed  in  the 
centre  harmonious  circles  of  heliotrope,  jes- 
samine, and  geraniums. 

When  it  was  done  she  stepped  aside  to 
look  at  her  work,  and  was  just  stretching 
out  her  hands  to  carry  the  vase  to  the 
breakfast-table,  when  Lord  Latimer  put 
down  his  newspaper  and  approached  her. 

The  movement  was  sudden,  but  he  had 
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never  ceased  to  watch  her.  The  graceful 
movements  of  her  hands  and  arms  had 
given  him  a  sensation  of  soothing  delight, 
and  if  on  the  first  moment  of  seeing  her  he 
had  not  fully  decided  on  what  he  would  do, 
he  had  decided  now.  Indeed  he  was  no 
longer  perfectly  a  free  agent.  Something 
had  touched  that  heart  so  long  cased  and 
robed  in  self,  and  it  beat  with  a  quickened 
movement  as  he  approached  her. 

"  I  must  compliment  you  on  your  taste, 
Miss  Lee.     Your  bouquet  is  a  picture." 

Amabel  blushed  and  smiled,  and  raised 
her  eyes  with'  a  pleased  expression  to  his 
face.     "  I  am  so  fond  of  flowers,"  she  said. 

"And  I  also.  Did  you  ever  read  'The 
Winter's  Tale' — Shakespeare's  ?" 

"No,  never,  I  am  afraid." 

"It  is  hardly  likely,  hardly  to  be  wished 
that  you  should  ;  but  I  was  going  to  say 
that  you  remind  me  of  the  Shepherdess 
Perdita  in  that  play." 
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As  Amabel  had  not  read  it,  she  could  not 
fully  feel  the  compliment ;  but  that  he  was 
complimenting  her  she  did  feel,  and  she 
stood  shyly  to  receive  his  notice  ;  stood  for 
an  instant ;  and  then  wishing  to  escape  from 
it,  stretched  out  her  hands  again  to  the 
flower-pot. 

"  Let  me  do  it,"  he  said ;  carried  it  to  the 
table,  and  placed  it  in  the  middle  ;  asked  if 
she  was  satisfied,  and  then  returned  to  his 
newspaper. 

Amabel  fled  away  to  her  mother,  her 
own  heart  beating  a  little.  She  was  pleased, 
but  she  was  frightened :  when  she  came 
back  it  was  under  Mrs.  Lee's  wing  ;  and 
when  she  chose  her  place  at  breakfast,  it 
was  by  her  father's  side,  and  far  away  from 
Lord  Latimer. 

After  breakfast  the  gentlemen  all  disap- 
peared for  the  day.  Mrs.  Lee  was  too  busy 
to  go  to  the  show,  and  Amabel  did  not  care 
for  it.     She  was  lonmnc^  to  find  a  moment 
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to  finish  "  Evelina,"  but  went  dutifully  to 
her  mother,  to  see  what  she  could  do  to 
help  her. 

"  Why,  nothing,  my  dear,  in  that  gown," 
said  Mrs.  Lee,  with  a  half  smile.  "  Sophia 
had  a  regular  brown-holland  dress  in  which 
she  used  to  make  her  pastry." 

"But  I  can  change  it,  mamma.  I  did 
help  Dorothy  with  the  cakes  yesterday — 
that  is,  I  was  all  ready  to  do  it,  when  I  was 
prevented." 

*'  What  prevented  you  ?"  Mrs.  Lee  asked, 
sharply ;  for,  though  she  had  now  settled 
that  Amabel  need  not  make  cakes,  she  did 
not  like  her  to  flinch  from  her  duties. 

"  Oh  I  mamma,  Lord  Latimer  came  in. 
Did  you  not  know  ?"  And  Amabel,  she 
scarcely  knew  why,  blushed  deeply  as  she 
related  what  had  occurred. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  surprised — surprised  at 
Amabel's  tale  and  Amabel's  blush.  The 
thing  was  as  good  as  settled,  she  thought ; 
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and  yet  it  was  a  curious  thing  that  Lord 
Latimer  should  choose  a  wife  whom  he 
found  making  cakes  in  the  still-room.  She 
could  not  quite  understand  his  views  ;  but 
she  determined,  whatever  they  were,  she 
would  trouble  herself  no  more  with  Ama- 
bel's housekeeping  education. 

''  Well,  I  don't  want  any  more  cakes  to- 
day," she  said,  after  a  moment.  "  Go  and 
ask  Dorothy  if  she  has  any  mending  to  do  ; 
and  if  she  has  not,  you  may  please  yourself, 
for  I  am  too  busy  to  attend  to  you." 

Amabel  went  in  search  of  Dorothy ;  but 
Dorothy  had  locked  her  door,  and  refused 
to  talk  or  speak.  It  afterwards  appeared 
she  was  engaged  in  freshening  up  and  de- 
corating a  gown  in  which  she  thought  Ama- 
bel would  appear  to  advantage — an  old 
gown  left  by  Sophia,  when  she  made  a  good 
marriage,  for  her  young  sister.  Finding 
her,  after  several  returns  to  the  door,  im- 
penetrable, Amabel   at  last,   with  an  easy 
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conscience,  devoted  herself  to  "  Evelina." 
There  came,  however,  several  disturbances 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  towards  eve- 
ning it  was  still  unfinished.  She  stole  out 
to  an  arbour,  and  sat  down  out  of  the  way 
to  finish  her  story  in  peace. 

But  Lord  Latimer,  on  his  return  home, 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  garden,  and 
he  and  Mr.  Lee  left  their  horses,  and 
came  along  a  path  close  to  where  Amabel 
sat.  Mr.  Lee  saw  his  daughter  in  her  place 
of  refuge,  and,  wishing  to  spare  her  the  an- 
noyance of  a  disturbance,  struck  into  a  new 
track. 

But  Lord  Latimer  had  seen  her  also, 
and  he  paused. 

''Is  not  that  Miss  Lee?" 

"  Yes.  Amabel  !  "  he  now  thought  it 
necessary  to  call ;  and  Amabel  started  out 
of  her  intense  study  and  came  forward, 
blushing  with  a  painful  blush — not  so  much 
at  being  thus  discovered  by  Lord  Latimer 
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as  by  her  father ;  he  thought  novels  were 
great  trash  for  girls. 

''  You  were  not  at  the  show  to-day,"  Lord 
Latimer  observed,  courteously. 

^'No.  I  don't  much  care  for  cattle," 
Amabel  said,  with  shy  apology. 

Something  almost  like  a  smile  passed  over 
his  lips. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  reading  ?" 

"  Yes,  very." 

"  Do  you  read  history  ? — do  you  like  it?" 

Another  painful  blush,  and  the  low 
reply, 

"  I  am  afraid  not  much — not  so  much,  at 
least,  as  stories." 

"My  daughter  is  young,"  Mr.  Lee  said, 
unwilling  to  have  too  unfavourable  an  im- 
pression left.  "  In  a  year  or  two  she  will 
like  her  history  as  well,  I  daresay." 

"That  I  am  sure  she  will,"  Lord  Latimer 
observed  ;  and  with  a  slight  bow  he  showed 
himself  ready  to  walk  on. 
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Mrs.  Lee's  boys  had  submitted  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  round  game  of  cards  on  the 
night  of  Lord  Latimer's  arrival,  owing  to 
her  suggestion  that,  as  they  knew  nothing  of 
Lord  Latimer  and  his  tastes,  it  "would  not 
do  to  make  a  noise  ;  but,  having  observed 
that  he  was  a  singularly  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive guest,  they  on  this  night  resolutely  de- 
clared that  their  round  game  they  must 
have. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  she  there- 
fore approached  him,  mentioned  the  wish 
of  her  sons,  and  with  some  trepidation 
asked  him  if  he  would  play. 

He  thanked  her.  No,  he  was  not  a  card- 
player  ;  but,  if  Miss  Lee  was  going  to  play, 
it  would  amuse  him  to  watch  the  e^ame. 

Mrs.  Lee's  face  twitched.  She  hardly 
knew  what  to  think.  She  only  wished 
everybody  was  gone,  that  she  might  have  a 
talk  with  Mr.  Lee  ;  for,  as  it  happened,  he 
had  been   so  extremely  taken  up  with  his 
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gentlemen  visitors  that  she  had  not  been 
able  even  to  him  to  suggest  her  suspicions. 
She  went,  however,  to  send  her  sons  and 
Amabel  to  their  amusement ;  and  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen  expressed  a  wish  to 
join  in  it. 

Lord  Latimer  did  not  immediately  avail 
himself  of  the  amusement  he  had  provided 
for  himself  It  was  not  indeed  amusement 
that  he  thought  of.  He  knew  enough  of 
human  nature  to  know  that  at  a  round  game 
of  cards,  if  sufficiently  exciting,  a  good  deal 
of  character  displays  itself;  and  though  he 
was  convinced  that  he  had  made  no  mistake 
in  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  he  was  not 
sorry  to  see  Amabel  under  a  new  aspect. 
He  waited  therefore  until  the  game  was 
somewhat  advanced,  and  voices  grew  loud, 
and  then  drew  quietly  near,  placing  himself, 
unperceived,  behind  the  object  of  his  atten- 
tion. 

Amabel  was   not   a   lover  of  cards  :  she 
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liked  to  please  her  brothers  ;  but  she  could 
not  throw  herself  into  the  game.  So  far 
from  wishing  to  win,  she  was  miserable  at 
every  turn  of  luck  in  her  favour ;  and  to  the 
best  of  her  power  cheated  herself,  that  she 
might  help  any  brother  in  distress.  This 
might  show  an  amiable  disposition,  but  it 
did  not  make  her  an  interesting  addition  to 
a  card-table. 

To  Lord  Latimer,  however,  the  picture 
was  delightful.  She  alone  at  the  table 
remained  gentle,  unselfish,  sweet-tempered ; 
her  soft  voice  never  rose ;  no  vexation  fol- 
lowed failure,  nor  exultation  success.  He 
was  sufficiently  charmed  and  interested  after 
a  time  to  change  his  position  ;  he  came  for- 
ward and  took  his  place  where  he  could  see 
the  lovely  face  which  had  caught  such  fancy 
as  he  had.  Nor  was  he  displeased  when  he 
saw  that  his  movement  affected  Amabel — 
that  her  ease  was  gone,  that  she  no  longer 
sHpped  her  counters,  unseen,  into  her  bro- 
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ther's  heaps,  that  her  eyes  were  cast  down, 
and  her  cheeks  blushing.  He  was  not  dis- 
pleased— he  felt,  on  the  contrary,  a  singular 
sense  of  pleasure  at  the  sight. 

Shortly  after  this  change  in  his  position,  a 
little  boy,  who  had  sat  on  one  side  of 
Amabel,  was  sent  to  bed,  and  a  noisy  squire, 
whose  delight  in  the  game  was  only  equalled 
by  his  admiration  of  the  young  girl's  lovely 
face,  slipped  quickly  into  his  place.  This 
noisy  squire  was  not  an  old  acquaintance, 
but  hearing  Amabel  addressed  by  another 
squire  as  "  Miss  Amabel,"  and  seeing  that 
other,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
treat  her  with  the  familiarity  of  one  who 
hardly  knows  w^hen  it  is  time  to  put  away 
childish  things,  he  usurped  the  same  privi- 
lege ;  adding  to  the  childish  familiarity  a 
very  marked  degree  of  admiration  and 
attention. 

Soon  after  his  move,  Amabel,  who  had 
had  a  good  deal  of  unwelcome  luck,  began 
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to  lose ;  and  the  Squire,  though  hitherto 
bent  entirely  on  winning  for  himself,  was  so 
taken  with  his  young  neighbour  that  he 
could  not  calmly  bear  her  losses.  First  he 
fussed  himself  for  her,  and  finally  attempt- 
ed to  cheat  for  her — a  playful,  undisguised 
kind  of  cheating,  but  not  the  less  hateful  to 
Amabel — hateful  for  her  brothers'  sakes, 
and  hateful  from  the  officious  attention  to 
herself  which  it  showed. 

She  bore  it  at  first  with  gentle  remon- 
strances, then  with  little  vexed  movements  ; 
at  last  she  almost  unconscioush^  raised  her 
eyes  and  looked  with  indignant  appeal  at 
Lord  Latimer. 

He  had  stood  by,  lost  to  all  sense  of  him- 
self in  the  delight  with  which  he  watched 
her.  For  years  and  years  himself  had  never 
so  slipped  out  of  his  memory.  And  at  this 
glance  a  thrill  ran  through  him.  He  moved 
quietly  to  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  there 
took  up  his  position,  saying  gravely,  though 
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courteouslyj  "  I  cannot  stand  by  and  see  un- 
fair play,  even  though  for  the  benefit  of 
Miss  Lee." 

Amabel  blushed.  The  good-natured  squire 
with  a  laugh  replied, 

"  We  did  not  think  our  tricks  were  seen, 
my  lord.  When  there's  a  lady  in  the  case, 
common  rules  give  place — eh  !  Miss  Ama- 
bel ?  " 

Again  Amabel's  indignant  appealing  glance 
went  up  to  Lord  Latimer,  and  thus  it  was 
that  he  constituted  himself  her  silent  pro- 
tector, and  that  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
protection  of  his  presence. 

When  Dorothy,  to  whom  everything  that 
could  be  seen  in  the  dininsj-room  had  been 
reported,  alluded  on  this  night,  in  bolder 
language  and  with  broader  hints,  to  Lord 
Latimer's  admiration,  the  words  took  a 
deeper  lodging  in  Amabel's  heart.  Very 
vague  but  very  sweet  and  bright  visions 
flitted  before  the  young  girl's  mind.    Visions 
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of  a  distant  time  in  which  all  the  beauty  and 
refinement  that  she  loved  should  be  about 
her  and  around  her,  and  Lord  Latimer's 
kind  protection  about  her  and  around  her 
also. 

It  was  not  a  first  dream  of  love,  nor  any- 
thing like  it ;  but  it  was  the  first  definite 
dream  she  had  had  about  herself ;  the  first 
time  the  incense  of  silent  admiration  had 
been  offered  to  her,  and  it  charmed  her. 
She  again  invested  him  who  offered  it  with 
an  ideal  charm,  and  fell  asleep  with  his  fixed 
grave  gaze  haunting  her  memory. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

/^N  that  same  evening,  as  Mr.  Lee  placed 
^^  his  candle  in  his  hand,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  which 
led  to  his  room,  Lord  Latimer  said, 

^*  I  should  be  very  glad  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you,  if  you  are  not  engaged." 

"I  will  come  in  two  minutes,  my  lord," 
he  said,  quite  without  suspicion  ;  and  return- 
ed to  a  noisy  squire,  with  whom  he  had  just 
made  an  engagement  to  go  out  and  smoke  a 
cigar,  to  excuse  himself. 

"  I  may  not  be  kept,"  he  said,  ^'but  when 
a  man  talks  of  a  few  words,  one  never  knows 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it.     I  fancy  he  wa 
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not  satisfied  with  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes." 

Mr.  Lee  need  not  have  dreaded  Lord 
Latimer's  few  words,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
time  they  occupied  was  concerned.  He  had 
hardly  entered  the  room  before  the  business 
in  hand  had  been  clearly  stated. 

"I  may  perhaps  surprise  you,  Mr.  Lee, 
but  I  consider  it  right  to  ask  your  permission 
before  I  address  myself  to  Miss  Lee.  I  wish 
to  make  her  my  wife." 

However  much  he  was  surprised — and  cer- 
tainly he  was  surprised — the  calm,  grave,- 
steady  manner  allowed  Mr.  Lee  no  time  to 
doubt,  nor  the  power  of  showing  excitement. 
He  had  to  collect  his  wits  as  quickly  as  he 
could  ;  to  run  over  in  his  mind  the  impossi- 
bilities as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  the  case ; 
and  to  extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma 
as  best  he  might. 

'*  I  confess,  my  lord,  I  am  much  sur- 
prised," he  said.     ''  So  much  so  that,  how- 
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ever  flattered  I  may  feel,  you  must  allow  me 
to  think  it  over  before — before  I  answer 
you.  My  daughter  is  young,  and  her  educa- 
tion is  not — is  not,  perhaps,  quite  fitted  for 
such  a  position." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Lord  Latimer  ;  "  Miss 
Lee  is  perfect." 

"  You  are  very  good,  my  lord ;  but  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  allow  me  till  to-morrow 
morning  to  think  it  over." 

*'  By  all  means.  Good  night,  Mr.  Lee. 
You  will  be  good  enough  to  speak  only  to 
Mrs.  Lee  on  the  subject."  He  bowed,  and 
in  two  minutes  the  perplexed  father  found 
himself  in  the  passage. 

He  went  to  his  wife's  room.  Her  door 
was  open,  for  she  had  heard  him  pass,  and 
was  determined  to  secure  a  moment's  con- 
versation. 

"My  dear!"  she  said,  "I  must  speak  to 
you.  Do  you  know  I  almost  begin  to  think 
that  Lord  Latimer  admires  Amabel." 
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"  Admires  her !"  cried  Mr.  Lee.  **  Why, 
he  wants  to  make  her  his  wife  !  He  has 
just  been  telling  me  so." 

Poor  Mrs.  Lee  I  Her  little  bit  of  news 
entirely  swallowed  up  in  his  large  bit,  as  a 
large  fish  swallows  a  little  one. 

She  gave  way  to  all  the  excitement  he  had 
been  forced  to  restrain,  and  perhaps  might 
be  pardoned  if  she  shewed  a  little  vanity  at 
her  daughter's  rapid  conquest.  This  was 
only  for  a  moment,  for  when  Mr.  Lee  very 
seriously  asked  what  they  were  to  do,  and 
what  it  would  be  most  right  to  do,  she 
entered  as  seriously  as  he  did  into  the  ques- 
tion. They  differed,  but  differed  amicably. 
Mrs.  Lee  was  more  ambitious  than  Mr.  Lee, 
but  she  was  not  a  mother  to  sacrifice  her 
child's  happiness  to  ambition.  She  had 
thought  very  little  about  Amabel  till  this 
day — very  little  so  far  as  the  future  was 
concerned  ;  she  had  cared  for  her  health, 
moderately  provided  for  her  education,  and 
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of  late  had  lamented  her  helplessness,  but, 
thankful  to  keep  her  still  a  child,  she  had 
not  opened  her  eyes  to  her  beauty  or  her 
character.  On  this  day,  however,  she  had 
thought,  and  deeply.  While  she  went  about 
her  business,  while  she  conversed  with  her 
guests,  she  had  ail  the  time  been  thinking 
about  Amabel.  A  good  deal  of  thought 
can  be  done  in  a  day.  More,  perhaps,  in 
one  hour  of  true  concentrated  thought  than 
in  a  whole  year  of  desultory  reflection ;  and 
Mrs.  Lee  had  brought  out  of  her  serious 
comtations  the  conviction  that  the  life 
offered  to  Amabel  was  the  very  one  cut  out 
for  her.  A  just  man  to  guard  and  protect 
her,  and  a  life  of  ease  and  refinement  to 
which  (so  she  fancied)  the  cares  of  life 
would  not  come. 

When  Mr.  Lee  therefore  sighed  and  said, 
"  Poor  Amabel !  we  could  not  marry  her  to 
that  statue  ! "  Mrs.  Lee  had  her  arguments 
ready.      So    ready  and   so   well-expressed 
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that  Mr.  Lee  was  struck  by  their  force,  and 
gave  way  to  them,  not  with  submission,  l)ut 
with  conviction.  There  was  to  be  no  force 
or  persuasions,  but  Lord  Latimer  was  to 
have  permission  to  woo  Amabel  if  he 
pleased. 

"  I  suppose,"  Mrs.  Lee  said,  ^'  I  may  just 
give  Amabel  a  hint  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Lee.  ""  Every  man's 
right  is  to  propose  in  his  own  way,  and  Lord 
Latimer  shall  have  his  rights.  Leave  Ama- 
bel to  him.  I  wonder,"  he  continued,  as  he 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  "  what  steps  he 
will  take  ?  Do  you  suppose,"  after  a  mo- 
ment, coming  back,  and  speaking  as  softly  as 
if  Lord  Latimer  might  be  concealed  behind 
the  curtains,  "  that  we  shall  not  be  rid  of 
him  to-morrow  ?  " 

For  an  instant  he  had  forgotten  that  he 
was  speaking  of  a  possible  son-in-law,  and 
recurred  to  his  previous  hope  that  his  guest, 
however    inoffensive    and   amiable,    would 
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relieve  him  of  his  presence  the  following 
day. 

"  Oh  !  of  course  all  is  changed,"  Mrs.  Lee 
said.  "  We  must  invite  him  to  stay,  if  he 
pleases." 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course." 

But  Mr.  Lee's  heart  sank  a  little  at  the 
thought*  He  liked  Lord  Latimer — he  had 
seen  nothing;  that  was  unamiable,  nothinj^ 
that  could  be  justly  criticized,  in  him  or  his 
behaviour ;  but  still  he  oppressed  him. 
That  grave,  quiet,  refined  lifelessness  sat 
like  a  kind  of  day  nightmare  on  his  spirits. 

He  need  not,  however,  have  troubled 
himself  with  the  fears  of  a  prolonged  visit, 
any  more  than  he  had  had  need  to  dread  a 
prolonged  conversation.  As  soon  as  he 
appeared  at  prayers  the  following  morning. 
Lord  Latimer  alluded  to  his  departure — he 
said  he  had  delayed  it  for  a  few  hours,  as 
he  wished  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Lee  about  her 
daughter. 
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Mr.Lee  would  naturally  have  been  shocked 
to  find  that  his  guest  meant  to  dawdle 
throughout  the  morning  in  his  house;  but  after 
the  anticipations  that  have  been  mentioned, 
the  relief  was  great ;  and  he  answered  with 
courteous  cheerfulness. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  he  told 
Mrs.  Lee  to  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and  he 
would  bring  Lord  Latimer  to  her.  Amabel 
was  allowed  to  slip  away  unmolested. 

Mrs.  Lee  got  herself  ready  for  a  long 
talk.  She  went  over  all  she  should  say  and 
all  he  would  say  ;  she  planned  and  laid  out 
how  the  courtship  was  to  be  arranged. 
Audricourt  was  sixty  miles  from  Mr.  Lee's 
house — meetings,  therefore,  could  not  take 
place  in  a  casual  way.  She  was  occupied  in 
preparing  some  suggestions  on  this  subject, 
when  Lord  Latimer  entered,  and  again  put 
to  flight  all  pre-conceived  ideas. 

He  told  her  that,  having  received  Mr. 
Lee's,  and — he  believed  through  him — her 
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permission  to  address  himself  to  her  daugh- 
ter, he  came  to  beg  of  her  to  allow  him  an 
interview.  He  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
matter  settled  before  his  departure. 

Mrs.  Lee  concealed  her  surprise,  and  mur- 
mured only,  that  of  course  Amabel  was  quite 
unprepared. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  should  be 
glad,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  speak  to  Miss 
Lee  myself.  Either  now,  or  later,  as  it 
suits  your  convenience." 

''  I  can  call  her  in  a  moment,"  Mrs.  Lee 
replied ;  and  then  added,  hesitatingly, 
*'  Shall  you  wish  to  see  her  alone  ?" 

"  By  no  means.  I  will  not  detain  you 
long;  and  she  will  no  doubt  be  glad  of  your 
protection." 

"  I  will  call  her,  then." 

And  in  five  minutes  Mrs.  Lee  returned 
with  her  daughter.  Partly  her  recollection 
of  Mr.  Lee's  words  that  every  man  had  a 
right  to  propose  in   his  own  way,  and  still 
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more,  a  feeling  of  curiosity  concerning  the 
whole  affair — what  Lord  Latimer  meant  to 
say,  and  how  Amabel  would  behave — kept 
her  silent  concerning  the  business  in  hand. 
She  looked  for  her  daughter,  and  having 
found  her  in  the  school-room,  engaged  in 
reading  a  story  to  her  little  sister,  Virginia, 
the  youngest  of  the  family,  she  arranged  her 
hair,  disordered  by  the  child's  fingers,  before 
she  said  a  word.  But  this  was  a  common 
habit  of  Mrs.  Lee's ;  and  Amabel  submitted 
with  her  usual  docility.     She  then  said, 

"  Come  into  the  drawing-room,  my  dear, 
to  Lord  Latimer." 

*'  What  for,  mamma?"  Amabel  said,  blush- 
ing deeply. 

*'  He  is  going  to-day,  you  know  ;  and  he 
wishes  to  see  you.     Come  along." 

Unsuspiciously,  yet  witli  some  inward 
trepidation,  Amabel  followed  her  mother. 
As  has  been  said,  Amabel  was  very  fond  of 
old  novels,  and  her  experience  in  such  little 
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adventures  as  the  present  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  her  practical  mother.  She  was 
unsuspicious  as  to  what  Lord  Latimer  really 
purposed,  iDut  she  felt  she  was  an  object  of 
his  notice,  and  she  expected  some  further 
development  of  this  notice.  She  trembled 
a  little,  but  was  not  disagreeably  agitated. 

The  shy  grace  with  which  she  entered 
was  the  very  attitude  which  pleased  Lord 
Latimer  best,  which  he  admired  most.  His 
admiration  warmed  and  animated  him.  Shy 
himself  he  could  not  be.  He  was  too  full 
of  himself,  and  too  certain  of  all  he  did  be- 
ing well  done,  to  be  so  ;  yet  he  was  human, 
and  he  had  felt  uncomfortable  while  he 
waited.  Something  like  anxiety  too  had 
stolen  over  him.  His  feeling  for  Amabel 
had  become  a  very  true  one.  He  was  in 
love  with  her  in  all  the  sense  of  the  term, 
and  though  he  did  not  face  the  possibiUty  of 
rejection,  yet  while  he  waited  anxiety  rose 
in  his  mind.     Ahogether,  the  rcHef  of  her 
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entrance,  and  her  extreme  beauty  as  she 
timidly  followed  her  mother,  took  him  by 
storm,  and  warmed  and  animated  him. 

He  went  forward  a  few  steps,  and  held 
out  his  hand.  She  thought  he  was  going  to 
say  good-bye,  and  she  gave  it,  raising  her 
eyes  and  making  at  the  same  moment  that 
modest  graceful  inclination  of  her  head, 
which  it  came  naturally  to  her  to  make  to 
her  elders  and  betters. 

This  completely  bewitched  and  overset 
him — overset  him  from  his  usual  stately 
balance  ;  and  without  full  consciousness,  he 
raised  her  little  hand  with  answering 
courtesy  to  his  lips. 

Amabel  then  blushed  deeply,  and  tried 
to  draw  back ;  but  he  held  her  hand  fast. 

"  Stay,"  he  said,  "  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you." 

He  led  her  on  into  a  window  that  stood 
near,  and  looking  down  upon  her  fixedly, 
said,   ''  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 
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The  accents  were  soft.  No  lover's  could 
have  been  softer  or  more  heartfelt.  His 
sisters  would  have  said  that  in  such  tones  he 
could  not  speak.  They  entered  into,  and 
pierced  Amabel's  young  heart.  She  gave  a 
little  start ;  half  raised  her  eyes  again,  and 
then  blushing  crimson,  stood  trembling  and 
silent  before  him. 

"  Do  not  be  frightened,"  he  said  with 
great  gentleness.  "  I  will  not  hurry  you  to 
decide  ;  but  if  you  will,  you  will  make  me 
very  happy." 

*'  Oh  !  am  I  fit  ?"  she  cried,  as  she  glanced 
again  in  his  face.  It  was  bending  so  fondly 
over  her,  that  it  re-assured  her. 

"  You  are  indeed.  I  have  chosen  you  out 
of  all  the  world  to  be  my  own,  if  you  will 
let  me  ;  and  I  will  care  for  you  as  your 
father  has  done." 

She  could  not  speak,  but  she  glanced  up 
again,  and  there  was  nothing  forbidding  in 
the  shy  soft  glance  she  gave. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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''  Shall  it  be  so,  then  ?"  and  he  'took  the 
hand  he  held  and  placed  it  between  both  his 
own.  "  Will  you  let  me  be  your  protector 
henceforward,  while  I  live  ?" 

"  I  think  so,"  she  murmured  timidly. 

"  You  shall  consider  of  it.  I  will  go  now, 
and  your  mother  shall  let  me  know." 

He  kissed  her  hand  again,  shook  Mrs. 
Lee's  warmly,  and  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Lee  had  stood  by  very  awkwardly. 
She  had  felt  much  inclined  to  desire  Amabel 
to  speak  out ;  but  wisely  refraining  from 
that,  and  all  other  interferences,  simply 
stood  by  and  heard  it  all.  She  could  hardly 
get  over  her  astonishment  at  the  whole 
thing.  Lord  Latimer's  very  apparent  love 
for  her  daughter,  and  Amabel's  acquiescence 
in  it.  She  had  hardly  heard  her  murmured 
words ;  but  she  saw  there  was  no  reluct- 
ance. It  was  very  strange,  and  quite  out  of 
her  line  of  experience.  When  Sophia  mar- 
ried, Mr.  Shafto  had  kept  her  for  six  weeks 
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on  tenter-hooks.  She  had  never  been  sure 
whether  he  meant  anything  or  not ;  and 
when  she  began  to  feel  sure  about  hhu, 
Sophia  had  chosen  to  puzzle  and  alarm 
her ;  and  now  here  was  the  acquaintance, 
and  the  courtship,  and  the  proposal  all 
arranged  in  two  days. 

"  My  dearest  child,"  she  said,  going  up  to 
Amabel,  who  stood  trembling  in  the  window, 
"  I  am  sure  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart." 

"Do  you,  mamma?  Do  you  think  I  am 
fit?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  of  course  you  are  fit,  if  Lord 
Latimer  thinks  so." 

"  But  do  you,  mamma  ?  You  have  always 
said  I  was  so  unfit." 

"Ah  !  that  is  for  other  things."  And  she 
smiled.  "  I  daresay  Lord  Latimer  will  not 
ask  you  to  make  pastry." 

"  But,  mamma,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
good  wife." 

i2 
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Amabel's  words,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  were  said,  changed  the  current 
of  Mrs.  Lee's  reflections.  She  became 
thoughtful,  then  said,  with  seriousness, 

"  To  be  a  really  good  wife,  Amabel,  you 
must  love  your  husband.  If  you  love  him, 
you  are  sure  to  be  faithful  and  obedient. 
Do  you  think  you  will  love  Lord  Latimer  ?" 

"  If  I  marry  him,  of  course  I  shall, 
mamma.  I  am  not  afraid  of  not  being 
obedient;  but  I  seem  so  unfit." 

Mrs.  Lee  saw  that  Amabel's  thoughts 
w^ere  not  her  thoughts ;  and  that  to  argue 
from  her  point  of  view  would  be  useless. 
She  only  kissed  her,  therefore,  and  desired 
her  to  think  over  the  matter,  as  Lord  Lati- 
mer had  advised.  As  to  being  fit  or  unlit, 
he  was  the  best  judge  of  that.  And  having 
so  said,  she  left  her  to  herself. 

Shortly  afterwards  she  saw  Lord  Latimer 
and  Mr.  Lee  walking  in  the  garden.  Lord 
Latimer  then  returned  to  take  leave  of  her, 
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and  thank  her  for  receiving  him.  He 
should  expect,  he  said,  to  hear  from  her  in 
a  few  days ;  and  would  write  his  views 
further. 

"  So  Amabel  accepted  him,"  Mr.  Lee  said 
when  his  guest  was  gone.  "  What  is  the 
poor  child  about  ?" 

Mrs.  Lee,  in  her  heart,  joined  in  this 
sentiment ;  but  as  Mr.  Lee  took  this  view 
of  the  question,  she  took  another,  and 
showed  how  natural  it  was. 

Mr.  Lee  listened  to  her  arguments,  but 
was  hardly  persuaded.  Amabel  was  his 
darling — a  discovery  he  had  only  just  made  ; 
and  no  gratified  vanity  in  her  conquest  could 
reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  parting  with  her 
at  seventeen,  to  be  the  wife  of  "  that 
statue.''  He  was  very  much  overset,  in 
fact,  by  the  idea. 

*'  But  no  one  can  say  we  had  a  hand  in 
it,"  he  said.  "  I  asked  him  here  because 
Sir  Richard  Glover  begged  me  to  do  it,  for 
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the  good  of  the  Society.  I  am  sure  T  was 
far  from  wishing  to  put  Aujabel  in  his  w^ay. 
It  seems  one  of  those  chances  people  call 
providential ;  and  so  we  must  hope  it  will 
be  for  her  happiness,  poor  child." 

*^  What  has  he  been  saying  to  you?"  Mrs. 
Lee  asked. 

"  Oh  !  about  his  affairs  and  settlements — 
all  most  generous.  Whatever  I  please  to 
ask,  in  fact.  He  says  he  is  rich,  that  there 
was  a  debt  on  the  property,  but  his  father's 
care  paid  it  off,  and  he  is  now  perfectly  un- 
incumbered. Good  fortunes  for  younger 
children,  and  everything  that  can  be  wished. 
If  the  man  had  a  little  life  in  him,  I  should 
not  mind  ;  but  I  feel,  as  I  walk  with  him, 
as  if  I  was  in  a  treadmill." 

"He  will  improve  with  marriage,"  Mrs. 
Lee  said,  decidedly.     "  All  men  do." 

"  Do  they  ?"  he  asked,  and  smiled  and 
shook  off  his  gravity. 
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XTO  change  came  over  Amabel's  mind. 
■^  ^  She  did  not  even  seem  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  change.  However 
strange  it  might  be  to  those  about  her,  she 
herself  seemed  to  accept  her  destiny  as  a 
destiny — as  the  position  in  life  allotted  to 
her ;  to  think  Lord  Latimer's  choice  of  her 
enough ;  he  chose  her,  and  she  had  but  to 
make  herself  fit. 

Except  on  this  subject  of  her  fitness,  there 
seemed  no  fear  or  uneasiness  in  her  mind  ; 
no  cogitations  about  whether  or  not  slie 
loved  him  enough.  And,  seeing  it  to  be  so, 
her  father  and  mother  left  her  alone. 
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After  three  days  Mrs.  Lee  wrote  her 
final  answer  to  Lord  Latimer;  and  he,  in  re- 
turn, sent  her  a  hoop-ring  of  rubies,  which 
he  requested  Amabel  to  wear  as  a  ring  of 
betroth  nient. 

This  was  his  only  special  message  to  her ; 
and  it  was  a  message,  not  a  letter.  He 
asked  for  no  letter  in  return.  Possibly  he 
guessed  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  her  to 
write ;  possibly  it  was  difficult  to  himself 
He  left  all  such  love-makin^  alone. 

To  Mrs.  Lee  he  wrote  several  times. 
First,  to  ask  for  the  marriage  to  take  place 
as  soon  as  possible ;  then  to  make  a  few 
inquiries  about  Amabel's  taste — what  colour 
she  preferred  ;  if  she  had  any  favourite 
books,  any  favourite  occupations ;  then  to 
beg  of  her  not  to  think  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  large  trousseau.  When  she  was  his 
wife,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  give 
her  all  that  she  liked  best. 

His   letters  were  all  in  the  same  style, 
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kind,  grave,  and  concise.  It  was  very  easy 
to  transact  business  with  him,  and  all  went 
smoothly  until  he  wrote  to  inquire  what  she 
intended  to  do  about  a  maid  for  her  daugh- 
ter. Now  Amabel  and  Dorothy  had  settled 
it  between  them  that  Dorothy  was  to  go 
with  her  to  be  her  attendant,  and  nurse,  and 
friend ;  and  Mrs.  Lee,  though  with  some 
perturbation,  wrote  to  inform  him  of  this 
fact.  She  made  out  a  very  good  letter  on 
the  subject.  She  guessed,  from  the  wording 
of  his  letter,  that  it  would  not  be  a  welcome 
arrangement ;  but  she  thought,  young  as 
Amabel  was,  that  it  was  a  proper  one,  and 
she  intended  to  hold  to  it.  She  told  him, 
therefore,  all  her  reasons. 

His  answer  was  anxiously  expected,  but 
on  the  expected  day  no  answer  came.  Mrs. 
Lee  was  uneasy.     Mr.  Lee  was  excited. 

"The  poor  child  shall  have  Dorothy,  that 
I  am  determined,"  he  said,  with  vehemence. 

"  It    will    never    do    to    break    off    the 
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marriage  on  that  account,"  said  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  Yes,  let  him  break  off  the  marriage  and 
welcome,"  cried  her  husband. 

The  next  mornin2^,  still  no  answer  came. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  however,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  Mrs.  Lee  (Mr.  Lee  was  out) 
Lord  Latimer  arrived. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  even  before  he 
asked  for  Amabel,  he  said  he  had  thought  it 
best  to  come  in  person  to  answer  her  letter. 
If  it  was  convenient  to  her,  he  would  stay 
for  the  night.  If  not,  he  would  go  a  part  of 
the  way  homewards. 

It  was  extremely  inconvenient  to  Mrs. 
Lee,  for  she  was  quite  unprepared  for  a 
guest ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  could  nob 
but  feel  it  was  right  for  Amabel  to  see  a 
little  more  than  she  had  done  of  her  future 
husband,  and  she  gave  as  gracious  an  invita- 
tion as  she  could.  He  then  asked  to  see 
Amabel,  saying  he  wished  to  talk  to  her 
about  her  attendant. 
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Mrs.  Lee  was  both  relieved  and  angr}^ 
His  manner  was  so  very  grave  and  formal 
that  the  idea  of  an  argument  with  him  was 
not  inviting;  yet  she  had  determined  to 
stick  to  this  point,  and  she  did  not  wish  to 
be  put  aside. 

"  I  will  call  her,"  she  said,  hesitatingly; 
"  but " 

"  If  Miss  Lee  is  extremely  anxious  on 
this  subject,  I  will  see  what  can  be  done," 
he  said,  interrupting  her ;  "  but  I  should 
prefer  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  her 
before  I  discuss  it  with  others." 

When  Amabel  came  to  him,  his  grave 
formality  melted  away.  Mrs.  Lee  brought 
her  to  the  door,  but  receiving  on  this  occa- 
sion no  invitation  to  remain,  she  retreated — 
not,  however,  before  she  had  seen  and  been 
cheered  by  that  thawing  and  melting  of 
his  face. 

"  He  really  loves  her,"  she  said,  as  she 
walked  away,  and  some  very  uncomfortable 
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feelings,  which  his  stiffness  had  produced, 
melted  from  her  countenance  also. 

Lord  Latimer  found,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, that  nothing  had  been  said  to  Amabel 
on  the  subject  under  discussion.  He  asked 
her  what  she  wished  to  do  about  a  maid, 
and  she  replied  that,  if  he  had  no  objection, 
she  should  like  to  have  Dorothy. 

'^  It  was  Dorothy  who  dressed  your  arm," 
she  said,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  in  explana- 
tion,  "  she  is  clever,  and  very  kind." 

He  paid  some  compliments  to  Dorothy, 
but  then  entered  on  the  question.  He  told 
her  the  cause  of  his  visit,  and  the  corre- 
spondence he  had  had  with  her  mother,  and 
then  stated  his  reasons  for  being  against  the 
proposed  measure. 

His  reasons  were  obvious  and  just.  He 
spoke  of  them  clearly  and  quietly,  and  as  to 
a  sensible  woman  ;  and  Amabel  saw  them 
with  the  common  sense  which  is  often  the 
gift   of  simple   minds.     Dorothy    was    not 
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quite  fitted  to  the  place  designed  ;  and  how- 
ever agreeable  it  might  be  for  Amabel  to 
have  her,  it  was  not  perhaps,  on  her  entrance 
into  so  new  a  life,  a  wise  indulgence. 
Neither  she  nor  Dorothy  might  be  able  to 
keep  to  their  proper  positions. 

Amabel  saw  it,  and  yet  she  hungered  for 
the  indulgence  still.  "  She  has  always  taken 
such  care  of  me,"  she  said,  and  a  tear  came 
into  her  eye.  "  I  think  I  should  miss  her 
care." 

He  was  moved. 

"  No,  my  child,"  he  said  fondly,  "  you 
shall  not,  for  I  will  take  more  care  of  you 
than  Dorothy  has  ever  done."  And  he  put 
his  arm  round  her,  and  kissed  her  cheek,  as 
with  a  father's  fond  kiss. 

''  It  shall  be  just  as  you  like,"  Amabel 
said,  looking  up  confidingly. 

And  so  it  was  that  this  difference  of 
opinion  became  a  bond  of  union. 

Mrs.   Lee,  when  she  found   Amabel  had 
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given  way,  was  wise  enough  not  to  argue. 
And  Dorothy,  though  bitterly  disappointed, 
loved  Amabel  well  enough  to  conceal  her 
regrets,  and  say  it  was  best  as  it  was. 

"  Little  Miss  Virginia  will  want  me,"  she 
said,  with  an  heroic  laugh.  "  Why,  I  must 
bring  her  up  to  be  fit  for  a  king,  I  suppose." 

The  evening  passed  off  tolerably  w^ell. 
Mr.  Lee  was  certainly  upset  when  he 
found  he  was  to  pass  the  evening  in  a 
treadmill,  instead  of  lounging  at  his  ease ; 
but  he  felt  like  his  wife  that  it  was  right, 
and  resigned  himself  to  that  consideration. 
Lord  Latimer  very  early  in  the  evening 
took  up  a  book,  and  after  a  few  stray  glances 
at  it,  sat  down  and  read  it  in  peace  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Lee  saw  this,  he  thought  he  midit 
read  his  newspaper  in  peace  also.  The  boys 
retired  to  their  own  rooms  to  have  the  noisy 
games  their  mother  would  not  permit,  and 
she  and  Amabel  sat  and  worked.    She  felt  it 
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was  very  dull.  She  was  a  woman  full  of 
cares,  full  of  plans,  full  of  interest  in  life,  in 
her  own  and  her  neighbours'  doings,  and  a 
hundred  times  she  was  bursting  out  with 
some  inappropriate  speech,  when  she  sudden- 
ly recalled  the  presence  in  which  she  sat ; 
she  would  then  take  a  furtive  glance  at 
Amabel,  making  a  kind  of  silent  inquiry 
how  she  felt  under  the  circumstances. 

Amabel  looked  quiet  and  serene  ;  on  two 
of  these  occasions  her  mother  saw,  and 
wondered  at,  a  deep  blush  on  her  cheek  ; 
wondered  what  thoughts  or  emotions  pro- 
duced such  a  show  of  feeling.  To  her, 
everything  seemed  far  too  cool  and  placid 
to  blush  about. 

But  Amabel  thought  otherwise.  She  could 
not  refrain  from  every  now  and  then  steal- 
ing a  glance  at  Lord  Latimer,  and  on  every 
occasion  that  this  secret  glance  was  given 
she  was  discovered  ;  she  met  his  gaze  gently 
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and  softly  fixed  on  her.  Then  in  confusion 
she  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  resolved  to  look 
no  more.  Yet  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
so,  the  same  silent  play  was  repeated. 

It  was  very  quiet  love-making,  but  it  sent 
Amabel  to  bed  with  glowing  cheeks  and  a 
beating  heart. 

Before  his  departure  the  next  morning, 
Lord  Latimer  himself  tied  a  diamond  locket 
containing  his  hair  round  Amabel's  neck ; 
and  having  done  so,  and  begged  her  to  wear 
it  always,  put  into  her  hands  a  note  for 
twenty  pounds. 

"  You  will  wish  to  give  presents  to  your 
family,"  he  said,  stooping  and  speaking  low, 
for  Mrs.  Lee  was  near. 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,"  Amabel  said,  raising 
her  eyes  swimming  with  gratitude  to  his. 
"  What  can  I  do  to  please  you  ?" 

*'  You  please  me  enough  by  accepting  it," 
he  said  with  a  look  of  adoration,  and  he 
kissed  her  little  hand  as  he  left  her. 
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It  was  true,  he  asked  for  nothing  raore 
than  to  be  allowed  to  shower  his  attentions 
on  his  new-found  idol. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

T  ORD  LATIMER  came  no  more  till  the 
-L^  morning  of  his  wedding-day.  On  the 
night  before  he  slept  at  the  nearest  town, 
and  drove  over  in  the  morning.  This  was 
his  own  arrangement,  and  was  a  great  relief 
to  Mrs.  Lee. 

Lord  Latimer  was,  as  has  been  said,  ex- 
tremely just.  Justice  is  not  a  very  common 
quality,  but  kindly  feeling  generally  supplies 
its  place.  Li  Lord  Latimer  it  was  remark- 
ably developed,  and  supplied  the  place  of 
kindlier  feeling.  He  considered  what  he 
liked  himself;  from  thence  drewhis  inferences 
how  to  behave  justly  to  his  fellow-men  ;  and 
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certainly  tried  to  conform  himself  to  the  in- 
ferences he  drew.  He  felt  that  he  was  long- 
ing to  have  Amabel  to  himself,  and  there- 
fore he  justly  thought  that  her  parents  would 
be  glad  to  have  her  to  themselves  so  long 
as  she  was  under  their  care.  Having  so 
made  up  his  mind,  he  arranged  his  plans 
accordingly. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  this  point  that  he  was 
just.  He  hated  all  fuss ;  he  would  have 
liked  to  walk  off  and  be  married  and  have 
done  with  it.  But  he  considered  that  Ama- 
bel was  a  daughter  in  her  father's  house,  and 
it  was  for  them,  and  not  for  him,  to  settle 
how  she  should  leave  it.  He  made  no  in- 
quiries, therefore,  and  no  stipulations  ;  and 
submitted  himself  to  all  that  he  must  ^o 
through,  with  grave  indifference. 

The  marriage  was  not  very  grand  ;  but 
there  were  a  good  many  of  the  family  and 
friends  to  be  asked,  and  Amabel  herself  Jiad 
wished  to  have  a  pretty  traiu  of  bridesmaids. 

K  2 
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She  had  a  natural  sense  of  beauty,  which 
made  pretty  things  almost  a  necessity  to  her. 
Her  taste  had  never  been  cultivated,  and 
was  probably  not  high ;  but.  as  far  as  it 
went,  it  required  food — and  good  food. 
She  could  not  help  being  prettily-dressed, 
however  poor  the  material  might  be,  if  left 
to  herself;  and  if  it  was  otherwise — if  her 
mother  made  a  bad  or  careless  choice — her 
sweet  temper  was  fretted  by  it.  She  did 
not  know  what  depressed  her,  but  she  was 
unhappy  and  depressed. 

Under  her  care,  therefore,  all  was  prettily 
done,  and  Lord  Latimer  himself  was  pleased 
with  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafto  had  arrived  from 
abroad  the  day  before.  With  them  he  had 
to  make  acquaintance,  and  he  felt  thankful 
that  his  acquaintance  began  at  so  late  a  date. 
He  felt  that,  had  Mrs.  Shafto  been  at  home, 
he  should  have  had  more  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing his  prize ;  and  his  feeling  was  correct. 
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Mrs.  Shafto  was  handsome,  quick,  and 
lively,  not  at  all  unamiable  in  reality,  but 
with  some  faults  that  made  her  at  times 
appear  unamiable.  She  belonged  to  the 
order  of  Mademoiselle  J'Ordonne's,  the 
heroine  of  an  old  French  story,  perhaps  un- 
known to  the  present  generation.  Made- 
moiselle J'Ordonne  liked  to  order  every- 
thing and  everybody,  and  never  thought  a 
thing  well  done  unless  she  had  a  hand  in  it ; 
and  so  did  Mrs.  Shafto. 

Mrs.  Lee  dreaded  Sophia's  arrival  at  this 
moment.  She  had  used  strong  expressions 
of  disapprobation  at  Amabel's  marriage,  in 
her  letters,  and  the  mother  Wi:;s  never  quite 
able  to  cope  with  her  daughter.  Like 
Antony  in  the  presence  of  Octavius  Ca3sar, 
her  spirit  became  small.  On  all  other  occa- 
sions, and  to  all  other  people,  she  was  more 
than  able  to  stand  on  her  own  ground ;  but 
when  Sophia  criticised  she  was  perplexed. 

Sophia   was  a  little   put  out  at  Amabel's 
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marriage.  On  her  first  return  after  her  own 
marriage,  and  from  abroad  too,  she  had  ex- 
pected to  be  all  in  all.  It  was  certainly 
trying  to  find  every  head  full  of  Amabel. 
She,  therefore,  expressed  herself  with  extra 
strength  in  commenting  on  the  event. 

"  You  know  what  I  think,  mamma,  by 
my  letters  ;  but  I  must  once  talk  it  over  with 
you.  It  seems  to  me  a  most  extraordinary 
step  to  have  taken." 

"  It  was,  indeed  ;  but  it  was  taken  by 
Amabel  and  Lord  Latimer.  I  assure  you, 
Sophia,  neither  your  father  nor  I  had  an}^- 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Your  father  was  very 
averse  to  it  at  first." 

^'  I  don't  w^onder.  I  only  wonder  at  his 
consenting  at  all.  You  do  not  seem  to  con- 
sider the  strangeness  of  the  circumstances ; 
and  how  little  they  can  know  of  each  other!" 

"  I  think  Lord  Latimer  is  very  much  in 
love  witli  Amabel ;  and  that,  you  know,  is 
everything." 

''  Oh  !  I  am  not  afraid  of  Lord  Latimer. 
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An  old   man  is  sure  to  be  in  love  with  a 
pretty  young  girl." 

"  Lord  Latimer  is  not  old,  Sophia,"  Mrs. 
Lee  said,  with  asperity. 

He  was  ten  years  younger  than  she  was  ; 
and  she  was  far  from  considering  herself 
advanced  in  years. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  mamma — he 
is  not  a  young  man.  A  young  man  likes  to 
have  a  little  intellect.  Pierce  would  never 
have  married  a  fool  !  But  a  man  of  Lord 
Latimer's  age  likes  a  young  gentle  thing  like 
Amabel ;  and  cares  very  little  about  brains. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  liim — it  is  for  Amabel  I 
fear.  In  two  years'  time  she  will  be  a 
different  person  from  what  she  is  now — she 
will  be  handsomer,  and  her  mind  will  have 
opened ;  and  then  if  she  comes  to  see  the 
world,  and  see  people  admiring  her,  Avliat 
may  be  the  end  of  it?" 

"  I  do  not  think  Amabel  is  the  sort  of 
girl  ..."  began  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  Oh !  mamma,  every  girl  is  the  sort  of 
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girl.  Unless  a  woman  loves  her  husband, 
she  must  be  in  danger.  You  are  putting 
Amabel  in  a  dreadful  position.  It  is  like  a 
person  walking  blindfold  over  hot  plough- 
shares. She  may  escape,  but  if  she  does 
chance  to  set  her  foot  on  one,  she  must  be 
burnt." 

Mrs.  Lee  did  not  know  what  to  say.  If 
Sophia  spoke  disagreeably,  she  spoke  truth, 
and  she  made  her  uneasy — that  is,  she  made 
her  brain  uneasy.  She  had  all  the  while  a 
confidence  in  Amabel  that  resisted  the  force 
of  the  arguments  which  she  owned  to  be 
forcible. 

"  I  wish  we  had  said  she  must  wait  six 
months,"  she  observed. 

"  I  wish  so,  too  ;  then  I  should  have  had 
nothing  to  say  ?     Why  did  you  not  ?" 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it.  And  if  I  had,  I 
doubt  if  your  father  would  have  liked  it — 
he  hates  things  to  hang  on.  Do  3'ou  re- 
member when  Pierce  said  he  wished  to  be 
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married  in  three  weeks,  how  he  said  '  All 
right  ?'  And  you  would  have  been  married 
in  three  weeks  if  you  had  not  resisted  your- 
self." 

Sophia  laughed. 

"  It  did  not  matter  for  me,  mamma — I 
was  not  a  common  girl.  If  I  had  been  mar- 
ried in  one  week,  I  should  have  known  my 
own  mind.  Amabel  is  different.  Is  it  im- 
possible to  put  the  marriage  off?" 

"  Oh  !  quite,"  Mrs.  Lee  said,  scared  at  the 
idea. 

"  May  I  speak  to  Amabel,  mamma,  and 
give  her  some  good  advice?  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  that  she  should  go  blindly  into  this 
affair.'' 

"Certainly,  Sophia,"  she  replied,  with 
uneasiness.  "  I  can  have  no  objection  to 
your  giving  her  good  advice.  But  you  must 
be  careful  how  you  speak.  It  would  not 
do  to  draw  back  now ;  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  frighten  her." 
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"  I  don't  see  that,  mamma.  It  is  never 
too  late  to  draw  back  from  a  false  step. 
But  don't  be  alarmed,"  seeing  her  mother's 
startled  face,  "  I  should  never  think  of  in- 
terfering in  that  way — that  is  yours  and 
papa's  business,  not  mine.  But  I  should 
like  to  open  Amabel's  eyes  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  step  she  is  taking.  I  don't  think 
she  is  awake  to  it  at  all." 

"  Well,  I  must  trust  you  to  be  discreet," 
Mrs.  Lee  said.  "  Amabel  is  an  affectionate, 
well-principled  little  thing,  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  inclined  to  do  her  duty,  without 
arguing  about  it.  That  is  ray  feeling  about 
her.  But  if  you  think  advice  is  necessary, 
I  will  not  of  course  forbid  it." 

"You  may  trust  me,  mamma.  I  will  be 
very  discreet,"  and  she  left  her  mother  and 
went  in  search  of  Amabel. 

Amabel  had  just  given  Dorotliy  a  few 
favourite  books,  and  other  small  treasures 
to  pack,  and  now  looking  at  her  dismantled 
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room,  began  to  feel  she  was  leaving  it  for 
ever.  She  had  not  thought  much  of  this. 
She  was  a  dreamer,  but  not  a  thinker.  At 
any  moment  her  fancy  and  imagination 
might  be  at  work,  were  at  work,  but  it  re- 
quired something  strong  and  definite  to 
bring  her  mind  to  definite  thought,  especial- 
ly painful  thought.  .  It  was  still  a  child's 
mind,  touched  with  a  young  girl's  romancing, 
but  nothing  more. 

She  sat  down  in  the  window  and  cried 
softly.  And  it  was  thus  that  Sophia  found 
her.  It  seemed  to  Sophia  a  propitious 
moment,  and  she  said  kindly, 

"  What  are  you  crying  about,  Amabel  ? 
Are  you  unhappy?" 

''  Oh  !  no,"  drying  her  eyes  and  looking 
up  cheerfully,  "  not  at  all  unhappy  ;  only 
sorry." 

"  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  of 
your  marriage.  What  made  you  marry  Lord 
Latimer?" 
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"He  chose  me,"  Amabel  said  with  simple 
confidence. 

"  Yes,"  and  Sophia  laughed  ;  "  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  were  to  agree  to  be 
chosen.  If  Sir  Richard  Glover  had  chosen 
you,  should  you  have  married  him?" 

Sir  Richard  Glover  was  a  favourite  aver- 
sion of  Amabel's.  He  was  forty  ;  portly, 
noisy,  and  good-natured;  and  even  since  her 
engagement  had  called  her  "  Miss  Amabel," 
and  complimented  her  freely. 

She  shuddered. 

"  Oh  !  no,  Sophia." 

"Then  that  was  not  the  reason.  What 
was  it,  for  you  hardly  knew  him  ?" 

Amabel  blushed,  and  looked  startled. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

"  My  dear  Amabel,  my  reason  for  asking 
you  is,  that  I  want  you  to  think  a  little  on 
tlie  subject.  I  suppose  you  know  that  every 
woman  ou^lit  to  love  her  husband  better 
than  anybody  else  in  the  world  ?" 
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"  Oil !  yes  ;  and  I  will,  and  I  shall !" 

"Unless  they  do,  the  world  is  a  very 
dangerous  place  ;  especially  when  they 
marry  as  young  as  you  are  going  to  do, 
before  they  really  know  their  own  minds. 
How  do  they  know  that  they  may  not  see 
somebody  that  they  like  better  than  their 
husbands  ?" 

•'  Oh  !  Sophia,  I  would  not  do  such  a 
thing  for  the  whole  world  !" 

"That  is  right;  but  still  I  say  you  must 
take  care.  You  will  probably  go  into  the 
world  and  see  a  great  many  people,  many 
people  much  younger  than  Lord  Latimer ; 
and  as  you  know,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
denying  it,  that  you  are  handsome,  you  will 
very  likely  have  people  admiring  you.  You 
must  be  on  the  watch  and  take  care  of  your- 
self I  give  you  this  advice  for  your  good  ; 
I  am  sure  you  will  try  to  do  right,  but  if 
you  are  not  careful  you  may  be  made  very 
unhappy  without  your  knowing  it." 
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"  But,  Sophia,"  and  a  tear  fell  from 
Amabel's  eyes,  "  it  is  Lord  Latimer  who 
must  take  care  of  me.  I  never  could  watch 
and  take  care  for  myself" 

Sophia  made  a  little  movement  of  im- 
patience. The  feeling  in  her  mind  was  that 
Amabel  was  really  a  simpleton,  and  could 
not  be  made  to  understand. 

"Oh!  well,  Amabel,"  she  said,  "I  have 
no  more  to  say.  If  you  don't  see  what  I 
mean,  it  is  no  use  arguing  about  it." 

"  I  mean  to  be  a  good  wife,"  Amabel  said, 
pathetically — "  I  do,  indeed." 

"  I  hope  you  will ;  and  I  am  sure  I  hope 
you  will  be  a  happy  one.  Now  I  have  done. 
Only  remember,  if  a  time  of  trial  ever 
comes,  that  I  have  warned  you." 

Sophia  was  honest ;  and  slie  told  her 
mother  that  she  believed  her  advice  had 
been  quite  needless. 

"  But  I  can't  understand  Amabel,"  she 
added ;  "  she  gave  me  no  reason  for  marry- 
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ing  Lord  Latimer,  except  that  he  had  chosen 
her,  and  doesn't  seem  to  see  what  a  poor 
reason  that  is.  I  suppose  some  minds  never 
think." 

Mrs.  Lee  had  become  very  fond  of  Ama- 
bel since  she  had  begun  to  think  about  her, 
and  she  did  not  like  this  slighting  way  of 
speaking  of  her. 

"Amabel  has  very  good  sense,"  she  said; 
"but  she  is  a  peculiar  child,  and  I  don't  think 
we  quite  understand  her.  Marriage  is  a 
great  lottery,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh.  "  You 
have  made  me  uncomfortable,  Sophia ;  but 
my  trust  is  that  God  will  protect  a  little 
innocent  thing  like  that,  and  I  try  to  banish 
fears." 

Sophia  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  to 
Lord  Latimer  on  the  same  subject.  She 
wished  him  to  understand  that  a  great  thing 
had  been  done  in  allowing  him  to  have 
Amabel.  She  had  no  idea,  she  said  to  her 
husband,  of  letting  him  think  that  Jie  was 
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the  person  who  conferred  a  favour.  And 
she  was  quite  right.  But,  somehow,  when 
she  saw  him  she  was  not  able  to  impress 
him  either  with  this  truth,  nor  yet  with  fears 
for  Amabel's  future.  In  fact,  she  found  her- 
self baffled  in  her  attempts  to  converse  with 
him.  He  was  perfectly  civil,  but  he  shrank 
from  her ;  and  though  Sophia  was  bold,  she 
could  not  grapple  with  his  impenetrable  re- 
serve. 

The  marriage  passed  off  as  other  mar- 
riages do,  and  the  gentle  young  girl  of 
seventeen  was  Lady  Latimer.  The  parting 
was  a  very  sad  one.  None  of  the  family 
had  known  how  dear  Amabel  was  till  they 
were  losing  her ;  and  she  had  never  thought 
how  much  they  loved  her,  or  how  much  she 
loved  them,  till  the  time  of  separation  came. 

A  diversion  was  created  by  Dorothy. 
While  the  whole  family  stood  at  the  door  to 
see  her  off,  Dorothy  rushed  through  the 
crowd,  calling  out,  "  Her  ladyship's  bottle !" 
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Whether  it  was  intended  as  a  diversion  to 
the  sadness,  or  whether  she  was  determined 
to  have  the  last  look  at  Amabel  in  the  car- 
riage, cannot  be  known  ;  but  both  purposes 
were  answered.  The  sobbing  boys  burst 
into  hysterical  laughter,  and  Mr.  Lee,  who 
stood  at  the  carriage-door,  gave  wa}^,  while 
Dorothy  mounted  on  the  steps  and  handed 
in  a  little  smelling-bottle. 

They  drove  off.  Amabel  lay  back  in  the 
carriage  and  sobbed  with  a  bitterness  that 
annoyed  Lord  Latimer.  Yet  he  was  just ; 
and  though  annoyed — though  almost  irri- 
tated at  the  sight  of  grief  in  which  he 
had  no  share,  of  emotion  the  violence  of 
which  he  could  scarcely  understand,  he 
allowed  the  grief  to  have  its  course  for  a 
time.  When  he  thought  it  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  justice,  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
her  hand  and  was  about  to  speak. 

But  at  the  first  touch  of  his  hand  she 
looked  up. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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"  You  must  not  mind,"  she  said,  with  con- 
fiding gentleness.  "  It  is  only  that  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  them  all — I  never  left  them 
before." 

Her  gentle  apology,  her  confidence  in  him, 
touched  him  inexpressibly.  The  words  of 
remonstrance  died  away,  and  his  whole 
heart  was  in  the  fond  assurance  he  gave 
that  she  should  never  miss  the  care  and  love 
of  those  she  had  left  behind.  In  a  moment 
of  emotion  the  human  heart,  and  the  intel- 
lect also,  is  very  quick  to  discern  the  feelings 
of  others ;  it  feels  and  sees,  is  soothed  or 
repelled  by  a  movement  of  the  hand,  by  a 
tone  in  the  voice,  by  a  phrase  or  a  word. 
Amabel  felt  that  her  husband  loved  her, 
and  was  comforted. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  stage — for  they 
w^ere  posting  across  country — they  stopped. 
Here  Lord  Latimer  had  ordered  luncheon 
to  be  ready ;  and  here  he  had  ordered 
Amabel's    new    maid    to    be   in    waiting  to 
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attend  upon  her.  He  desired  Amabel  to 
lie  down  and  rest ;  and  sent  her  some 
luncheon  by  her  new  attendant. 

Mrs.  Lee  had  been  displeased  at  not  being 
allowed  to  see  this  new  attendant ;  and,  but 
for  Mr.  Lee's  advice,  would  have  made  a  fuss 
about  it.  Yet  Lord  Latimer  had  acted,  as 
he  thought,  for  the  best,  and  had  hit  upon 
the  plan  as  a  kind  and  considerate  one. 
And  so  it  was  according  to  his  views.  He 
wished  Amabel  to  begin  a  new  life  with 
him,  and  thouglit  it  advisable  that  her 
attendant  should  have  no  old  hints  to  go 
upon.  Such  being  the  case,  he  had  certainly 
provided  that  they  should  begin  their  ac- 
quaintance at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

He  had  chosen  a  kind,  quiet,  respectable 
woman — a  relation  of  his  own  housekeeper's. 
When  she  had  been  a  few  minutes  in  her 
company,  Amabel  felt  still  further  cheered 
and  comforted.  Her  attendant,  touched 
with  the  youtli  and  softness  and  tear-stained 

l2 
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eyes  of  her  young  mistress,  insensibly  as- 
sumed a  protecting  manner;  and  Amabel, 
who  was  happy  always  when  cared  for, 
went  on  the  rest  of  her  journey  in  a  happier 
spirit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

XjlOR  the  few  days  following  his  marriage, 
-*-  Lord  Latimer  was  not  quite  himself. 
It  w^as  a  strange  thing  to  the  man  of  thirty- 
five — who  for  all  those  years,  even  when  he 
had,  so  to  say,  felt  and  loved,  had  felt  and 
loved  mechanically,  had  felt  the  natural 
feelings  of  charity,  had  loved  with  the 
natural  affections  of  human  nature,  but  with- 
out any  glow  of  human  kindness,  but  without 
any  warmth  in  the  affection — to  be  violently 
and  passionately  agitated  by  the  feelings  of 
the  heart.  It  was  an  overwhelming  thing, 
and  the  balance  of  the  man's  nature  was 
overset  by  it. 

For  a  few  days  he  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
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citement  of  which,  had  he  been  conscious, 
he  would  have  been  ashamed.  But  he  was 
not  conscious.  To  be  full  of  oneself  is  not 
to  know  oneself;  and  Lord  Latimer  was  as 
unconscious  of  his  faults  or  virtues,  the 
habits  or  feelings  of  his  mind,  as  an  infant 
might  be.  Whatever  he  did  was  right  and 
natural  in  his  eyes.  This  was  the  conviction 
that  had  been  impressed  on  him  in  youth, 
and  which  remained  engraven.  But  even 
this  he  did  not  know. 

He  yielded,  therefore,  to  his  excitement 
with  the  same  simplicit}^  with  which  he  had 
formerly  yielded  to  his  dulness,  and  in  this 
excitement  he  certainly  for  a  time  was  not 
himself  He  had  but  one  object,  and  that 
was  to  win,  to  please,  to  bind  to  himself, 
the  fair  and  gentle  being  whom  he  had 
chosen.  He  left  his  routine  of  employments 
to  devote  himself  to  her  ;  showed  her  his 
grounds,  his  flowers,  his  drives,  liis  pictures, 
his  gems  and  jewels  ;   told  her  his  plans — 
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poured  out,  in  short,  his  own  self  before 
her,  laid  his  own  self,  and  all  that  he  had, 
at  her  feet. 

Yet,  though  the  balance  was  overset,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  nature  was 
the  same.  It  was  still  himself  that  was 
present  to  his  mind ;  it  was  for  himself  that 
he  tried  to  win  her.  The  question  how  far 
self-love  and  self-interest  may  properly  act  on 
human  nature  is  a  metaphysical  and  difficult 
one  ;  but  it  is  more  clear  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  love — one  which  loves,  and  desires 
to  please  the  person  loved,  that  he  or  slie 
may  be  happy  ;  and  another  which  desires 
to  please  a  person  loved,  that  his  or  her  love 
may  make  the  individual  self  happy. 

Thus,  if  Lord  Latimer's  heart  had  been 
set  on  simply  making  Amabel  liappy,  he 
would  have  tried  to  find  out  and  enter  into 
her  pleasures,  her  thoughts,  her  affections  ; 
he  would  have  entered  into  her  old  life, 
and  made  himself  one  witli   her   in   the  old 
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as  in  the  new.  But  it  was  not  so.  This 
did  not  occur  to  him.  He  tried  to  make 
her  new  life  happy,  because  it  was  with 
him — to  draw  out  her  interest  in  her  new 
home,  for  his  own  sake  ;  the  past  he  forgot, 
for  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

He  succeeded  in  making  Amabel  happy. 
She  was  of  that  nature  to  which  to  be  made 
much  of,  cared  for,  and  directed^  in  itself 
gives  happiness ;  while  to  look  up,  and 
to  strive  to  please,  gives  entire  satisfaction 
and  occupation  to  the  mind.  She  was,  be- 
sides, grateful,  very  grateful,  for  his  choice 
of  her,  and  the  love  and  care  with  which  he 
encompassed  her ;  and  gratitude  is  an  en- 
livening: and  animating:  sensation.  It  is  true 
some  say  otherwise,  and  there  are  certainly 
cases  in  which  gratitude  is  painful.  But 
still  in  itself  gratitude  is  a  sweet  incense  to 
receive,  and  still  sweeter  to  give ;  and  wlien 
purely  and  simply  excited  towards  one  whom 
we  esteem  and  love,  is  as  like  the  temper  of 
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the  spirits  of  the  unseen  world  as  anything 
on  earth  can  be.  It  gave  a  halo  to  this  part 
of  Amabel's  life.  She  woke  with  the  sense 
of  it  in  the  morning  ;  it  animated  her  en- 
deavours all  the  day,  and  she  lay  down  at 
night  wondering  how  she  had  deserved  to 
be  Lord  Latimer's  cherished  wife. 

After  a  short  time  the  excitement  passed 
by,  and  Lord  Latimer  returned  to  his  sane 
and  sober  self.  He  was,  perhaps,  improved  ; 
a  love  such  as  he  felt  for  his  young  wife 
could  not  be  without  some  good  qualities  in 
it.  The  desire  to  please  another,  though 
for  his  own  sake,  could  not  but  shake  a 
little  of  self  out  of  the  soul,  and  out  of  the 
thoughts,  and  out  of  the  habits,  which  are 
the  clothing  of  the  thoughts  ;  but  with  this 
allowance  he  may  be  said  to  have  returned 
to  himself. 

A  time  of  excitement  at  his  age  is  not 
what  it  is  in  early  youth.  Then  the  powers, 
vigorous,  curious,   and  active,  liardly  know 
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weariness.  The  body  may  be  tired,  but 
the  mind  rarely  is.  At  five-and-thirty  the 
mind  has  lost  its  curiosity  ;  it  has  become 
accustomed  to  go  in  a  settled  track  ;  and 
disturbance,  though  grateful  for  awhile, 
wearies  the  mind,  though  the  body  is 
strong.  Lord  Latimer  insensibly  felt  this 
weariness.  He  was  very  happy,  but  he  wish- 
ed to  join  his  happiness  to  his  old  quiet  life, 
instead  of  living  a  new  life  in  his  happi- 
ness ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  feeling  of  this 
wish  arise  than  he  began  to  act  on  it. 

To  fall  into  a  routine  of  life,  is  the 
natural  result  of  livino;  much  alone.  Even 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had  been  the  life 
and  soul  of  society,  finding  after  he  became 
deaf  that  some  routine  was  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  get  through  his  days,  divided 
the  hours  of  the  day  by  the  size  of  the 
books  he  read.  It  is  a  great  thing,  when  the 
hours  hang  heavy  and  tlie  spirits  are  dull,  to 
have  an  occupation  ready  made  to  turn  to. 
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This  is  the  advantage  of  routine.  But  it 
has  a  clanger  as  great  as  its  advantage.  The 
man  may  become  a  mere  machine ;  the 
routine  even  of  study  may  be  gone  through 
without  a  spark  of  intellect  being  excited. 

Into  this  routine  Lord  Latimer  had 
naturally  fallen  in  his  lonely  years.  It  had 
satisfied  him.  It  had  made  life  pass  quietly. 
He  had  now  become  accustomed  to  it,  and 
he  fell  into  his  old  track.  Nor  for  himself 
alone.  Formal  routine  had  lods^ed  itself  in 
his  brain  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  he 
bec^an  to  brins:  it  forth  for  the  use  of 
Amabel.  He  arranged  her  day  for  her.  At 
such  an  hour  she  was  to  read  in  her 
boudoir  ;  at  sach  an  hour  to  walk  in  the 
garden  ;  at  such  an  hour  to  sit  and  work  in 
the  drawing-room ;  at  such  an  hour  to 
drive ;  and  at  such  an  hour  to  return 
home. 

This  was  the  first  rou£!;h  sketch  of  the 
day.     He   proposed   it  to    her   gently  and 
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kindly,  explaining  to  her  the  usefulness  of 
rules,  the  time  they  would  save,  the  ad- 
vantage to  her  mind,  the  order  they  would 
bring  into  the  whole  house. 

Amabel,  docile,  loving,  and  confiding,  re- 
ceived his  words  as  the  words  of  Solomon, 
and  promised  complete  obedience. 

"  I  have  been  very  idle,  I  know,  at  home," 
she  said  with  a  deep  blush,  ^'  mamma  often 
told  me  of  it." 

"  In  a  large  family  exactness  is  difficult," 
he  said  gravely,  ^'  one  person  interferes  with 
another.  But  you  and  I,  my  Amabel, 
may  make  our  own  rules,  and  no  one  can 
quarrel  with  us." 

Amabel  blushed  at  the  "You  and  I ;''  the 
position  seemed  so  exalted.  The  expression 
took  her  thoughts  from  the  grave  manner, 
and  she  said  with  her  shv  ^race, 

"  You  must  make  the  rules,  and  I  promise 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  keep  them." 

The   docile   manner   touched  him,  as   it 
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never  failed  to  do,  and  he  ended  by  a  few 
kisses  and  words  of  love.  And  the  rules 
began  under  fair  auspices. 

About  a  week  afterwards  he  asked  her  if 
she  ever  visited  the  poor. 

''  Oh  !  yes,  often,"  she  replied  with  eager- 
ness. 

*'In  what  way?"  he  inquired. 

He  had  not  asked  her  much  about  her 
home  ways,  and  though  she  had  not  con- 
sciously remarked  this,  she  felt  pleased  now 
to  speak. 

"  Almost  every  day  mamma  kept  some- 
thing from  dinner  to  send  them,  and,  as  I 
was  less  busy  than  Sophia,  I  generally  took 
it.  And  she  had  a  sort  of  club  for  poor 
women — ^just  a  few — and  I  used  to  collect 
the  pennies  for  her  ;  and  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  she  told  me  to  read  to  them,  when 
they  were  ill." 

"'All  very  right,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of 
grave  meditation. 
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"  I  did  say  to  mamma,  when  I  wrote  yes- 
terday,'*  Amabel  continued,  as  he  did  not 
speak,  ^'  how  much  I  should  like  to  do 
something  for  the  poor  here,  and  I  asked 
her  advice  as  to  whether  I  should  speak  to 
you  about  it." 

''  And  why  did  you  not  ask  me  at  once  ?" 
he  said,  a  slight  accent  of  displeasure  in  his 
tone. 

"  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was 
right — "  she  stopped  and  blushed  deeply — 
''  I  mean  whether  it  was  what  you  would 
like  me  noiv  to  do."  She  meant  as  his  wife, 
but  had  not  courage  to  call  herself  so. 

*'  Another  time,"  he  said,  gently,  but  still 
gravely,  "  ask  me  what  you  wish  at  once, 
and  without  fear.  I  will  tell  you  freely  if 
I  do  not  approve.  You  are  not  afraid  of 
me  ? 

''  Oh  !  no."  And  she  looked  up  with  a 
blush  and  a  smile  tliat  insensibly  relaxed 
and  softened  his  manner,  though  he  con- 
tinued his  lecture. 
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"  Understand,  my  Amabel,  that  I  wish  to 
have  your  perfect  confidence.  Tell  me  all 
your  thoughts,  all  your  troubles,  if  you 
have  any  ;  ask  my  advice  if  you  need  it.  It 
is  my  duty,  it  is  my  pleasure  also,  to  be 
your  friend  and  protector,  as  well  as  your 
husband." 

The  last  words  were  very  gently  spoken, 
and  Amabel  said,  with  heartfelt  gratitude, 

"  Oh !  thank  you  ;  and  indeed  I  always 
will  go  to  you  for  help." 

"  And  now  to  return  to  what  I  was  say- 
ing. I  wish  you  to  attend  to  the  poor.  It 
is  our  duty  to  provide  for  those  who  depend 
upon  us ;  and  there  are  many  here  who 
naturally  look  to  me,  and  therefore  to  you, 
as  their  helper.  But  I  think  it  should  be 
done  on  system,  and  not  quite  in  the  ways 
you  speak  of.  If  you  wish  to  send  a  dinner 
to  a  poor  woman,  as  may  sometimes  be 
necessary,  you  can  order  the  housekeeper  to 
do  it.  As  to  tlie  club,  there  is  one  already 
established,    the   management   of   wliich   I 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Hatchford,  the 
clergyman's  wife.  I  will  take  you  to  call 
on  her,  and  if  you  please  to  have  the 
management  in  your  own  hands,  I  have  no 
objection.  We  will  talk  it  over,  and 
arrange  the  days  and  hours  on  which  you 
can  attend  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  done 
without  regularity." 

Amabel  made  no  objections ;  she  had 
perfect  confidence  in  him  ;  only  when  he 
went  on,  "  With  regard  to  visiting,"  and 
then  paused  and  meditated,  she  ventured  a 
little  soft  exclamation,  "  That  is  what  I 
should  like  best !" 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  he  said,  "  in  due 
measure.  But  there  must  be  rules,  bounds 
and  limits.  Your  judgment  was  so  far 
right  that  I  sliould  not  wish  you  now  to  act 
quite  as  you  would  at  your  old  home.  I 
have  a  dislike  to  the  gossiping  way  in 
which  some  persons  go  about  among  the 
poor." 
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Amabel  blushed.  She  knew  she  was  fond 
of  it — not  of  gossiping  to  iliein^  but  of  hear- 
ing their  tales.  Her  mother  and  Sophia  had 
often  reproved  her  for  the  idling  way  in 
which  she  did  her  visiting.  Lord  Latimer 
saw  the  blush,  and  interpreted  it  rightly. 
It  made  him  the  more  resolute  in  his  views, 
though,  loving  the  ingenuous  face  which  so 
readily  made  its  confessions,  his  tones  were 
soft  and  kind. 

"  I  think  you  agree  with  me,  ray  child.  Let 
us,  then,  consider  how  it  shall  be  done. 
I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  seen  dawdling 
about  the  villages  whenever  it  may  take 
your  fancy  to  go — that  would  hardly  do ; 
but  by  appointing  times  when  you  may  be 
expected,  there  will  be  no  objection  even 
to  visits  to  the  houses.  Let  us  say  that 
every  Tuesday  morning,  weather  permitting, 
at  some  time  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock, 
you  shall  visit  in  Pottleford.  I  will  gene- 
rally walk  with  you.     If  I  am  unable  to  do 
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SO,  the  walk  is  through  the  grounds,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  go  by  yourself." 

"•  I  shall  not  mind  going  by  myself  when 
I  have  made  acquaintance,"  was  Amabel's 
reply.  "  But  you  must  come  to  take  care 
of  me  at  first." 

''  I  will,  dearest,"  he  said,  with  extra 
warmth  and  fondness,  for  this  expression  of 
her  need  of  him  was  bliss.  "This  will  do 
for  Pottleford.  You  will  go  first  to  the 
school  and  hear  a  class,  and  then  visit  any 
person  who  may  require  to  be  visited. 
There  is  a  distant  village,  where  there  is 
also  a  school.  Every  other  Thursday,  I 
should  say — it  will  be  a  proper  plan  to 
drive  there.  You  can  have  luncheon  an 
hour  earlier,  and  start  soon  after  two.  I 
will  give  orders  that  it  shall  be  so.  Then  on 
Saturday  mornings  you,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Hatchford,  can  attend  to  the  club." 

He  paused. 

*'  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  it  all  when  I  am 
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able  to  do  it,"  was  the  answer  given,  not 
only  with  submission,  but  with  pleasure  ; 
and  Lord  Latimer  was  more  enamoured  of 
his  young  wife  and  pupil  than  ever. 

The  rules  were  not  quite  at  an  end.  He 
wished  also  to  instruct  and  amuse — to  amuse 
and  instruct — to  do  it  himself.  He  had  a 
cultivated  mind,  and  a  taste  naturally  pure 
and  good.  A  little  'too  exclusively  high  and 
correct,  perhaps,  to  suit  one  of  Amabel's 
age  ;  yet  it  is  a  good  fault,  and  with  care 
the  taste  may  soon  be  raised  to  bear  it. 
But  this  instruction  and  amusement  were  to 
be  laid  under  rules  also.  "  Do  you  like  me 
to  read  to  you  ?"  he  asked,  well  knowing 
what  answer  would  be  given. 

"  Indeed  I  should,"  she  cried,  with  even 
more  of  grateful  warmth  than  he  antici- 
pated. 

"  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  it.  I 
will  read  to  you  every  evening  from  nine 
till    about   half-past    ten.     Three    times    a 
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week  we  will  read  poetry ;  and  the  alternate 
nights  we  will  read  prose.  You  are  not 
fond  of  history  ?" 

''  Perhaps  I  should  be  if  you  read  it." 
'*  I  hope  you  will  be — I  expect  it — indeed, 
I  am  sure  of  it.     But  we  will  begin  with 
other  things.     Some  papers  from  the  Specta- 
tor will  be  our  entertainment  for  to-night." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

rpO  some  minds  the  mere  fact  of  having 
-■-  their  day  pencilled  out  for  them  would 
make  the  day  joyless — would  take  from 
every  occupation  the  power  to  please.  If  a 
certain  reading  was  to  begin  at  a  certain 
hour,  that  reading  would  certainly  become 
a  source  of  ennui.  However  great  might  be 
the  delight  in  a  ride,  or  a  walk,  or  a  visit  to 
the  poor,  yet  if  inevitably  bound  to  take 
such  ride  or  walk  when  a  precise  clock 
struck,  the  mind  and  the  limbs  would  alike 
rebel.  More  especially  this  would  be  the 
case  with  minds  just  emancipated  from  the 
school-room,  just  tasting  their  first  taste  since 
childhood  of  the  blessedness  of  an  unfettered 
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existence.  A  little  later,  fetters  are  again 
desired.  Men  grow  weary  of  "  unchartered 
freedom  ;"  but  in  early  youth  freedom  is, 
in  reality,  all  that  the  wildest  poets  have 
said  in  its  praise. 

It  was  not  so,  however,  with  Amabel. 
She  had  been  the  most  obedient  of  pupils 
to  a  common-place  governess ;  she  had  bowed 
like  a  reed  to  Dorothy's  kindly  but  inexora- 
ble rule.  Sincerely  anxious  at  all  times  of 
her  life,  more  from  instinct  than  from 
thought — for  she  was  not  a  thinker — to  do 
her  duty  both  to  God  and  to  man,  she 
accepted  the  rules  laid  out  for  her  as  helps ; 
feeling  her  own  weakness,  she  leaned  against 
them  as  props ;  and  had  there  been  no  such 
helps  and  props,  would  most  probably  have 
been  restless  and  unhappy. 

There  was  nothing,  therefore,  like  rebel- 
lion in  her  soul — no  feelinor  of  bondage  in 
accepting  and  submitting  herself  to  Lord 
Latimer's  rules.     She  thought  him  very  wise 
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and  very  good,  and  did  her  best  to  conforna 
herself  to  his  will. 

The  first  time  that  anything  like  a  smart 
under  the  laws  that  bound  her  was  felt,  was 
on  the  occasion  of  a  drive.  It  was  Autumn, 
and  Lord  Latimer  had  desired  her  to  drive 
from  three  to  five.  At  three  the  carriage 
stood  at  the  door,  and  she  was  expected  to 
enter  it ;  at  five  she  was  set  down  again  at 
her  door,  and  expected  to  re-enter  the 
house.  Now,  it  never  occurred  to  Lord 
Latimer  that  a  drive  in  a  barouche — a  daily 
objectless  drive — could  be  a  weary  thing. 
Nor,  perhaps,  was  it  likely  to  have  occurred 
to  him ;  for  he  had  seen  his  mother  take  her 
daily  drive  during  many  successive  years,  and 
he  himself  took  his  daily  ride  with  daily 
satisfaction.  Nay,  Amabel  herself,  had  she 
been  asked  in  her  old  home  to  imagine 
great  felicity — to  picture  a  great  luxury  of 
enjoyment,  might  have  named  a  daily  drive 
through  a  pretty  country,  and  with  fine  well. 
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driven  horses,  as  one  of  the  dreams  of  her 
fancy.  Nevertheless,  so  it  was  that  the 
daily  drive  slightly  wearied  her.  .  She 
yawned  many  times,  once  she  fell  asleep, 
and  often  arrived  at  home  with  spirits  tired, 
not  freshened,  by  the  fresh  air. 

This  was  more  especially  the  case  as  time 
went  on  ;  for,  knowing  little  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  she  submitted  herself  to  the 
will  of  her  coachman,  and  he,  having  found 
a  drive  with  smooth  roads  and  few  hills, 
carried  out  his  own  views  by  exercising  his 
horses  upon  it  several  times  a  week. 

One  day — it  was  the  third  day  that  he 
had  taken  her  the  same  drive — l>e  drew  up 
for  a  moment  to  have  a  stone  knocked  from 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  horses.  The  footman 
alighted,  and,  as  he  was  re-mounting,  Ama- 
bel ventured  to  ask  if  there  was  any  other 
road  by  which  they  could  go  home. 

*'  Oh !  yes,  my  lady,"  said  the  footman, 
readily ;  perhaps   he   himself  was   wearied 
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with  the  sameness  of  the  afternoon's  occupa- 
tion ;  "  we  can  go  round,  and  come  in  by 
Pottleford." 

"  Then  I  should  rather  like  a  change, 
Dickson,"  Amabel  said,  raising  her  soft 
voice  to  address  the  coachman. 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  he  replied,  willing  to 
please  his  young  mistress ;  and  off  they  went. 

But  this  route  was  longer,  and  there  was  a 
hill,  and  it  was  near  six,  and  beginning  to 
grow  dusk  when  they  arrived  at  Audricourt. 
Lord  Latimer  stood  at  the  door  to  receive 
her.  He  looked  grave,  but  not  much  more 
grave  than  usual;  and  Amabel,  who  had  en- 
joyed herself — partly  because  the  drive  was 
pretty,  partly  because  of  the  impediment  of 
the  steep  hill,  partly  and  mostly  because  she 
had  exercised  her  will  upon  it — sprang  out 
cheerfully  to  meet  him. 

"  You  are  late,  Amabel,"  he  said. 

"  A  little  ;  but  I  have  had  such  a  pretty 
drive !" 
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"  I  am  glad  you  liked  it.  But  the  even- 
ings begin  to  grow  chilly ;  and  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  be  out — that  is,  to  drive — much 
after  five." 

"  It  was  not  cold,"  she  said.  ^'  I  did  not 
think  it  signified.  Do  you  mind  ?  I  am 
very  sorry." 

"  No,  my  child,"  he  said  fondly ;  "  nor 
does  it  signify.  I  should  not  perhaps  have 
noticed  it,  but  that  I  have  been  above  half 
an  hour  waiting  for  you." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  Amabel  said,  ear- 
nestly. 

""  Say  no  more — it  is  nothing ;  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  chilly  to-night.  Shall  we  walk 
a  little  way,  and  get  a  sprig  of  myrtle  for 
your  hair  ?" 

Nothing  could  have  been  kinder ;  and 
Amabel  felt  grateful  and  pleased.  Never- 
theless, the  daily  drives  did  not  become  the 
livelier  for  the  incident.  She  did  not  argue 
about  it.     She  tried  most  earnestly  to  be 
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regular  and  punctual,  but  she  seldom  came 
home  otherwise  than  tired. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  evening's  read- 
ing. When  the  clock  struck  nine,  Lord 
Latimer  expected  her  to  rise  and  get  her 
work  ;  and  in  the  same  moment  he  arranged 
his  candles  to  his  satisfaction,  and  opened 
his  book.  With  the  reading  itself,  Amabel 
was  delighted.  Lord  Latimer  did  not  read 
with  great  animation,  but  he  read  correctly, 
giving  the  proper  meaning  to  his  sentences. 
When  there  were  difficulties,  he  would  stop, 
and  say  a  few  words  in  explanation.  He 
began,  as  has  been  said,  with  some  papers 
from  the  S2:)eciaior ;  and  for  his  poem  he 
chose  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  He 
argued,  ^'  She  has  been  used  to  very  trifling 
reading  at  home.  I  must  bring  her  gradu- 
ally to  enjoy  better  things.  It  will  be  well 
to  begin  with  tlie  most  correct  work  of  a 
popular  author."  The  choice  was  good,  and 
the   arguing   sound ;   and  Amabel  was  en- 
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chanted.  So  long  as  this  first  essay  in 
reading  lasted,  she  longed  for  the  evening's 
treat,  as  a  hungry  child  longs  for  its  dinner. 

But  it  was  not  quite  the  same  when  they 
came  to  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  to  Pres- 
cott's  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;"  and  on 
Sundays  to  one  of  Barrow's  sermons. 

Lord  Latimer,  with  a  cultivated  and  cor- 
rect taste,  enjoyed  the  music  of  a  fine  style. 
He  might  in  time  have  taught  Amabel  to 
enjoy  it  also,  but  he  could  not  sufficiently 
put  himself  in  her  place  to  know  how  to  do 
this ;  and  Barrow's  long  sermons  were  one 
of  the  things  she  insensibl}^  dreaded.  In  a 
degree  it  was  the  same  with  the  other 
books  mentioned.  She  liked  the  fine  pas- 
sages of  Milton  ;  she  became  excited  in  the 
doings  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Often 
when  Lord  Latimer  looked  up  he  met — and 
met  with  a  beating  heart — the  eyes  of  his 
young  wife  riveted  upon  him  as  she  hung 
upon   his   words.     But   it  was   not  always 
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thus.  Accustomed  to  dream,  she  sometimes 
wandered  away  from  the  long  reading,  then 
woke  to  dread  that  some  explanation  would 
be  given  which  would  need  intelligent  re- 
marks. Conscious  then  that  she  had  been 
for  ten  minutes  in  the  clouds,  she  would 
stretch  her  young  intellect  to  gather  up  the 
past,  and  by  dint  of  stretching  after  what 
was  gone,  again  lose  the  present. 

This  kind  of  exertion  made  the  reading, 
even  while  it  pleased,  dreaded — made  her 
sometimes  long  for  an  evening  when  there 
should  be  no  exercise  for  her  powers. 

It  was  about  six  weeks  after  her  marriage 
that  a  kind  of  insane  desire  took  hold  of  her 
that  clocks  should  be  forbidden  to  strike. 
There  were  many  clocks  in  the  house, 
striking  hours  and  half  hours  and  quarters ; 
and  at  first  she  had  been  amused  to  hear 
them,  but  by  dint  of  their  becoming  her 
masters,  they  grew  to  worry  her.  Yet  she 
was  unconscious  why  it  was,  so  little  cou- 
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scious,  that  she  one  evening  spoke  her  feel- 
ings to  Lord  Latimer,  when  the  clock  struck 
nine. 

"  Ts  there  not  something  the  matter  with 
the  clock  to-night  ?" 

"  How  so  ?"  he  said,  looking  up  at  it  with 
surprise. 

"It  seems  to  have  such  a  disagreeable 
sound." 

*'  I  think  the  sound  is  the  same  as  usual," 
he  said  drily. 

Amabel  blushed,  and  began  to  work  quick- 
ly. She  felt  rebuffed ;  she  felt  how  foolish 
he  must  have  thought  her,  and  half  won- 
dered what  she  had  really  meant. 

Lord  Latimer  saw  the  stooped  head  and 
blushing  cheek,  and  rising  up,  laid  his  hand 
on  her  head. 

"  Do  not  be  fanciful,  my  Amabel,"  he  said 
gently.  Very  far  indeed  was  he  from 
imagining  what  had  given  cause  to  the  ob- 
servation. He  simply  thought  her  foolish, 
and  did  not  wish  her  to  be  so. 
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"  You  are  not  angry,"  she  asked,  feeling 
altogether  puzzled  as  to  what  had  happened. 

"No,  my  child,  I  do  not  think  I  could  be 
angry  with  you.'" 

The  words  were  very  sweet  to  her  ears, 
and  the  discomfort  of  the  clocks  was  swept 
away  for  the  time.  There  came  also  a  little 
event  to  make  a  change  in  her  regulated 
life. 

One  evening  she  received  a  letter  from 
her  mother.  There  was  an  evening-post  at 
Audricourt,  and  on  leaving  the  dining-room. 
Lord  and  Lady  Latimer  usually  found  their 
letters  and  newspapers.  Amabel's  letters 
were  not  numerous,  but  two  or  three  times 
a  week  she  found  a  letter  from  some  member 
of  her  family,  and  looked  to  those  nights 
with  unspeakable  longing.  Lord  Latimer 
had  laid  no  embargo  on  her  correspondence. 
Nor  did  he  ask  to  see  her  letters.  He  was 
not  jealous  of  her  attachment  to  her  home  ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  justice  and  good  princi- 
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pies  told  him  it  was  right  a  child  should 
love  her  parents,  and  he  might  himself  have 
reproved  her  had  she  failed  in  attention  in 
that  respect.  She  received  therefore  her 
letters  in  peace,  and  they  were  often  the 
cause  of  those  wandering  thoughts  daring 
the  reading  that  followed.  While  he  was 
engaged,  and  imagining  her  to  be  engaged 
with  Milton  and  his  angels,  her  mind  was 
probably  going  over  a  brother's  feats  at 
cricket.  She  was  as  little  of  a  boy  as  any 
girl  had  ever  been,  but  she  was  very  fond  of 
her  brothers,  and  distance  now  invested 
their  occupations  with  double  charms. 

Of  this  home  interest  Lord  Latimer  knew 
nothing.  Her  home  belonged  to  the  past 
time  of  her  life.  It  was  right  and  proper 
that  she  should  remember  it,  but  it  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  him  ;  he  therefore,  by  that 
monomania  that  possessed  him  regarding 
himself,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
sometimes   said  "  Is  your  mother"  or    ^'  Is 
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your  father  quite  well?"  and  so  ended  his 
inquiries. 

On  this  evening  Amabel  had  a  letter,  and 
he  had  none.  There  was  also  a  failure 
in  his  usual  evening  paper.  Having  glanced, 
therefore,  at  one  he  had  already  read,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  Amabel ;  and  he 
never  desired  any  better  entertainment. 

He  saw  the  interest  with  which  she  read 
her  long  letter;  he  saw  her  twice  glance 
quickly  up  at  him  and  withdraw  her  eyes  ; 
he  saw  her  three  times  recur  to  a  par- 
ticular passage  and  dwell  on  it,  and  after 
she  had  folded  up  her  letter  fall  into  a  fit  of 
musing. 

He  waited  for  a  time  to  see  if  she  would 
speak,  and  took  up  the  old  newspaper,  that 
she  might  not  suppose  he  was  watching  or 
waiting.  He  fancied  she  had  a  request  to 
make,  and,  having  desired  her  to  make  her 
requests  without  fear,  he  wished  her  to  do 
it. 
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But  the  moments  slipped  by  and  she  did 
not  speak.  The  clock  struck  nine,  and  she 
gave  a  visible  start,  but  still  made  no  obser- 
vation. He  thought  it  was  time  to  interfere ; 
he  thought  it  was  a  moment  in  which  he 
might  show  her  the  love  and  care  he  had 
for  her ;  for  that^  not  the  giving  pleasure 
to  her,  was  the  thought  that  presented 
itself. 

''My  Amabel,"  he  said,  kindly,  "  may  I 
read  your  letter  ?" 

She  looked  up,  delight,  gratitude,  and 
terror  all  expressed  in  her  blushing,  speak- 
ing face. 

"It  is  very  long  ;  you  would  never  like 
to  read  it,"  she  said. 

"  I  have  a  reason  for  wishing  to  read  it 

o 

to-night,"  he  said,  gravely,  for  he  was  not 
setting  up  a  precedent ;  "  but  do  as  you  like 
best.      I  do  not  press  my  wish." 

She  rose  and  c^ave  it  to  him,  and  then 
sat  down,  with  trepidation  expressed  in  all 
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her  movements.  The  letter  contained  a 
variety  of  home  news,  simply  described. 
The  style  might  not  be  very  good  ;  but  Mrs. 
Lee  was  too  wise  to  write  anything  to  her 
young  daughter  w^hich  Lord  Latimer  might 
not  be  pleased  to  see.  The  sentence  that 
caused  Amabel's  hesitation  and  trepidation 
was  this  : — 

''  Jenny "  (for  so  Virginia  was  called) 
''  has  not  been  well  of  late — languid  and 
out  of  sorts.  Sophia  has  offered  to  have 
her  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  Dover.  If 
she  goes,  your  father  will  take  her,  and  I 
suppose  they  will  pass  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  Audricourt." 

This  was  all.  It  misfht  or  mi^ht  not  be 
intended  as  a  hint.  Amabel  did  not  con- 
sider whether  it  was  so  or  not ;  she  was  only 
thinking  how  she  loncred  to  see  her  father 
and  Virginia,  and  whether  or  not  she  could 
ask  Lord  Latimer  to  invite  them.  He  had 
told  her  to  make  her  requests,  but  then  he 
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had  never  suggested  a  visit,  and  she  was  not 
sure  that  this  was  not  a  request  too  large  to 
make.  Amabel  was  a  coward,  and  as  soon 
as  she  said  in  her  heart,  "  Yes,  I  will  ask," 
her  heart  seemed  to  rise  into  her  mouth 
and  choke  her. 

She  now  sat  waiting.  She  wondered  if 
Lord  Latimer  would  observe  the  hint.  Like 
very  sweet  music,  therefore,  came  the  obser- 
vation, 

^*  We  must  not  let  your  father  go  by,  my 
Amabel.  You  must  write  and  tell  him  that 
we  hope  he  will  sleep  here ;  and,  if  your 
mother  could  come  also,  they  might  stay  for 
a  day  or  two." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,"  she  cried,  with  warmth. 
"  How  good  I — how  very  good  you  are !" 
She  came  timidly  across  and  knelt  by  his 
side,  raising  her  eyes,  beaming  with  grati- 
tude, to  his  face. 

He  was  already  repaid,  and  more  than 
repaid,  for  the  effort  he  had  made.     This 
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little  overt  act  on  the  part  of  his  shy  and 
gentle  wife,  this  incense  offered  to  his  raerit, 
was  inexpressibly  grateful  to  hiro  ;  and  he 
not  only  responded  with  warmth  to  her 
tribute  of  affection,  but  he  shortly  afterwards 
added  a  new  proof  of  the  perfection  of  his 
love. 

When  she  sat  down,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  for  his  book.  It  was  time  to  begin  to 
read,  and  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to 
postpone  the  appointed  duty.  Whilst  find- 
ing his  place,  however,  he  glanced  at  her 
again,  and  saw  her  eyes  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  writing-table.  She  then  looked 
up  at  the  clock,  and  finally,  as  if  resigning 
herself,  pulled  her  work  towards  her.  He 
made  no  observation,  but  becran  to  read. 
He  did  not  wish  to  yield  to  her  fancies.  It 
pleased  him  better  to  make  her  a  gift  of  his 
bounty;  when,  therefore,  he  had  read  two 
or  three  pages,  he  paused. 

"  It  strikes  me,  Amabel,"  he  said,  "that 
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if  you  write  to  your  mother  to-night,  it  will 
save  a  post,  and  give  her  longer  time  to 
make  a  change  in  her  arrangements,  if  they 
should  be  necessary." 

*'  I  think  it  would.  I  was  thinking  so 
myself.  But  how  good  of  you  to  think  of 
it!" 

"  Then  I  will  read  to  myself  to-night,  and 
you  shall  write  your  letter." 

^'  Oh  !  thank  you  !"  she  said,  in  the  tone 
of  one  dissolved  in  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion. 

He  could  read  her  face ;  it  spoke  a  truth 
sweet  to  him  to  know,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
Yet  the  effort  was  an  effort.  He  had 
known,  of  course,  that  the  time  must  come 
when  he  must  entertain  Mr.  and  i\rrs.  Lee, 
and  other  members  of  his  own  and  Amabel's 
family,  but  he  had  not  intended  it  should 
be  5'et.  He,  to  that  home  which  had  satis- 
fied him  for  years,  had  brought  a  prize  that 
made  it  a  Paradise ;  wrapt  in  this  new-found 
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bliss,  he  never  thought  it  might  be  less  of  a 
Paradise  to  the  young  creature  who  had 
lived  in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  large 
family. 

The  effort,  however,  was  made.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lee,  with  Virginia,  paid  a  visit  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Mrs.  Lee  then  returned 
home,  and  Mr.  Lee  and  the  child  went  on 
their  journey. 

Lord  Latimer  took  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vite a  few  guests,  and  Amabel's  parents  were 
entertained  by  two  intensely  dull  but  stately 
dinners.  Neither  Lord  Latimer  nor  Amabel 
was  gifted  with  the  gift  of  conversation, 
and  she  was  so  shy,  so  overwhelmed  with 
the  attention  paid  her  and  the  honour  of 
her  position,  that  she  could  hardly  dare  to 
open  her  lips.  This,  how^ever,  was  so  natu- 
ral that  it  pleased.  If  she  could  do  nothing 
else,  she  could,  like  Harriet  Smith  in 
"Emma,"  "sit  and  smile,  and  look  pretty," 
and  this  she  did  to  perfection  ;  pleased  her- 
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self  with  her  own  exalted  position,  and 
pleasing  others  with  her  beauty  and  inno- 
cence and  grace.  It  was  Lord  Latimer  that 
dulled.  Every  voice  lost  its  natural  tone, 
every  step  grew  afraid  of  treading  in  his 
presence.  It  seemed  as  if  an  invisible 
feather-bed  was  enveloping  the  rooms  and 
pressing  down  its  inhabitants. 

Little  conscious  was  Lord  Latimer  of 
this.  He  had  wished  to  pay  a  proper  duty ; 
it  was  done,  and  he  was  satisfied.  To  him 
the  evenings  were  evenings  of  excitement, 
for  his  eyes  rested  on  his  lovely  young  wife, 
and  as  he  watched  the  grace  of  her  move- 
ments, and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  her 
colouring,  his  heart  beat  with  quickened 
pulsations.  Love  and  pride  made  him 
happy;  that  every  guest  retired  yawning 
was  a  circumstance  of  which  he  could  not 
be  aware. 

"  How  very  well  Amabel  looks !"  Mrs.  Lee 
observed  to  her  husband,  when  they  were 
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alone.  She  was  not  quite  sure  what  line 
she  should  take ;  it  depended  on  the  line  he 
took. 

"  She  does  indeed,"  he  replied ;  but  his 
tone  of  voice  was  not  a  perfectly  happy 
one. 

"  It  is  strange  that  I  should  always  have 
thought  Sophia  so  much  handsomer/'  Mrs. 
Lee  began  again,  still  anxious  to  discover 
his  opinion  before  she  committed  herself 
to  a  remark.  "  I  always  did  till  to-night ; 
now  I  see  that  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween them.  Whether  it  is  her  dress,  or 
her  jewels,  or  whatever  it  is,  I  don't  know ; 
but  I  should  say  that  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing in  this  world  so  beautiful  as  Amabel 
looked  to-night.'* 

*'  Yes,"  Mr.  Lee  said,  and  sighed.  **  Poor 
child !" 

She  had  now  discovered  the  secret  opinion 
he  held,  and  Mrs.  Lee  decided  on  taking  the 
opposite  line. 
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"Why  poor  child?  Surely  Amabel  is 
not  to  be  pitied  ?" 

"I  can't  get  over  it,"  Mr.  Lee  said,  in  a 
sighing  voice.  "  Married  to  that  statue  ! 
My  dear,  I  feel  so  weary  this  evening,  that, 
delighted  as  I  am  to  be  with  the  dear 
child,  I  am  almost  wishing  to  be  off  at 
six  to-morrow  morning.  And  can  she  be 
happy  ?" 

"  Only  look  at  her,  and  you  will  see." 
But  Mrs.  Lee  turned  her  head  away  as  she 
spoke  to  swallow  a  yawn  that,  rising  from 
the  very  depths  of  her  soul,  would  not  be 
subdued,  and  which,  had  it  been  seen, 
would  have  betrayed  her  entire  agree- 
ment in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  her 
husband.  "  You  must  remember  that 
Amabel  is  not  like  any  of  us ;  she  never 
was.  She  never  would  bustle  about  the 
house  as  Sophia  did.  She  was  evidently 
made  to  be  what  she  is,  and  I  think  she  will 
do  it  admirably.  She  adores  Lord  Lati- 
mer ;  and  as  to  him,  I  don't  know  what 
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word  I  could  use  that  would  express  his 
feeling  for  her.  I  watched  hiin  all  the 
evening ;  he  has  no  thought  but  of  her." 

''  It  is  true.  Yes,  I  observed  him,  and 
was  quil^e  satisfied ;  and,  as  you  say,  Amabel 
seems  quite  happy.  Still,  how  can  she  be 
happy? — that  is  what  I  ask  myself;  and 
will  it  last  when  the  poor  thing  grows  older? 
Of  course  it  is  a  great  marriage  for  Amabel, 
but  I  wish  from  my  heart  it  had  never 
been !"  And  from  the  depths  of  his  soul 
there  came  another  yawn,  equal  to,  and 
even  surpassing,  that  of  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  1  can't  agree  with  you.  Of  course 
things  will  improve.  When  Amabel  is  less 
shy  she  will  rouse  him  up,  and  in  time  I 
suppose  there  will  be  children  about ;  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  comfort  to  feel  that  the  poor 
child  is  so  well  settled,  and  will  be  so  well 
cared  for.  She  might  have  fallen  in  love 
with  a  poor  man,  and  had  to  rough  it,  and 
she  is  not  formed  for  a  rough  life.  She 
would  have  been  miserable." 
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"  Perhaps  so,"  he  said,  cheering  up,  for 
his  yawn  had  done  him  good.  "  Certainly 
if  one  can  get  over  Lord  Latimer's  gravity, 
there  is  no  other  thing  to  complain  of 
And  as  you  say,  we  all  have  our  tastes,  and 
Amabel's  is  different  from  ours.  Well,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  too  late  to  change,  and  we  must 
be  content."  And  he  went  to  bed  comfort- 
ed, and  rose  up  in  the  morning  determined 
to  enjoy  his  day  at  Audricourt. 

Amabel,  excited  and  happy,  scarcely  slept 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  she  planned 
the  sights  she  should  show  to  her  mother 
the  following  day.  But  her  wakeful  night 
was  a  useless  waste  of  planning,  for  Lord 
Latimer  had  settled  it  all  before  her.  There 
was  not  an  hour  which  had  not  been  dis- 
tributed by  his  forethought.  Not  what 
Amabel  pleased  to  show,  but  what  he 
pleased  she  should  be  pleased  to  show — not 
to  wander  happily  and  freely  with  her 
parents,  but  to  conduct  them  in  a  kind  of 
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state  to  various  points.  This  was  what  he 
intended  : — Eleven  to  twelve  was  devoted 
to  the  garden  ;  twelve  to  two  to  the  village, 
the  farm,  the  church,  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  house.  Amabel  and 
her  mother  drove  in  a  pony-carriage  to 
these  various  sights,  and  Mr.  Lee  and  Lord 
Latimer  walked,  and  met  them.  At  two 
they  returned  to  luncheon  ;  and  at  a  quarter 
before  three  they  drove  and  rode  out,  re- 
turning home  punctually  at  five.  At  six, 
Lord  Latimer  had  the  picture-gallery  light- 
ed, and  offered  to  show  the  pictures. 

He  was  fond  of  pictures.  His  taste  was 
good  and  cultivated ;  and  it  was  a  tranquil 
and  contemplative  pleasure  that  suited  his 
turn  of  mind.  During  his  lonely  years,  the 
arranging  of  this  gallery,  the  hanging  of 
the  pictures,  and  the  subsequent  contempla- 
tion of  a  work  well  done,  had  been  his 
greatest  enjoyment. 

Being  his  great  pleasure,  he  naturally  sup- 
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posed  it  was  the  same  to  otliers — or  per- 
haps did  not  suppose  at  all,  but  followed 
his  own  wish  without  suppositions  regarding 
his  guests.  At  the  end  of  a  weary  day, 
therefore,  when  both  were  longing  to  see  a 
little  of  their  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee 
had  to  walk  up  and  down  a  picture-gallery, 
and  listen  to  comments  which  were  of  no 
interest  to  them.  Mrs.  Lee  had  no  taste 
for  art  at  all — she  liked  a  staring,  gaudy 
portrait  quite  as  well  as  a  Sir  Joshua  ;  and 
Mr.  Lee,  who  had  some  taste,  was  too  weary 
and  too  much  vexed  to  be  able  to  exercise  it. 

Both  retired  to  dress,  thoroughly  worn 
out,  and  then  took  their  part  anew  in  an 
evening  of  intense  dulness. 

The  next  morning  early  they  left ;  and  so 
ended  their  first  visit  to  Audricourt. 

Yet  it  was  remarkable  that  Mr.  Lee  was 
the  only  person  w^ho  expressed  a  feeling  of 
disappointment ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  were 
the   only  ones    who   felt  it.     Amabel  had 
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been  wildly  happy — the  dull  days  had  been 
brimful  of  excitement  to  her;  and  Lord 
Latimer,  satisfied  with  her  and  with  him- 
self, supposed  his  guests  to  have  been  as 
happy  as  he  intended  them  to  be. 

When  it  was  over,  Amabel  returned  to 
her  monotonous  and  regulated  life  without 
dismay  or  weariness.  Gratitude,  intense 
gratitude  to  her  husband,  for  his  thought  of 
her,  and  his  attention  to  her  parents,  ab- 
sorbed her  whole  innocent  soul ;  and  she 
felt  unable  to  do  enough  to  please  him.  In 
his  little  plan  to  win  her,  he  had  been  very 
successful. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

TN  the  month  of  December,  Lord  Latimer 
■-     observed  to  Amabel, 

"  I  must  ask  my  sisters  to  come  here.  You 
will  help  me  to  entertain  them." 

"  I  will  indeed,"  she  said  heartily  ;  terri- 
fied and  gratified  at  once,  but  most  of  all 
desirous  to  show  him  that  she  was  as  happy 
to  receive  his  relations  as  he  had  been  to 
receive  hers. 

**  I  shall  ask  them  in  two  divisions,"  he 
continued ;  "we  must  have  two  parties.  I 
will  write  to-day  to  invite  the  two  eldest !" 

"  For  Christmas  !"  Amabel  said ;  not  as  if 
making  an  inquiry,  or  a  suggestion  ;  but 
saying  what  she  supposed  to  be  in  his  mind, 
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and  showing  her  entire  agreement  with 
him. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  with  more  heat  than  he 
often  showed  in  his  speech.  "  I  do  not  like 
Christmas  festivities." 

Amabel  felt  rebuked  and  ashamed.  She 
knew  not  her  fault,  but  blushed  deeply.  He 
saw  her  perplexity,  and  laid  his  hand  gently 
on  hers. 

"  Christmas  is  a  religious  festival,"  he  said. 
"  You  shall  entertain  the  poor  if  you  will, 
but  you  and  I  will  pass  our  Christmas  alone, 
my  Amabel." 

And  she  blushed  again,  and  smiled ;  and 
asked  herself  what  had  she  done  to  be  so 
loved  by  him.  Lord  Latimer  spoke  of 
Christmas  as  being  a  religious  festival,  but 
that  argument  had  been  one  sought  out  by 
his  mind  as  a  reason  for  dislike,  after  the 
dislike  to  Christmas  festivities  had  grown 
up.  The  truth  was,  he  had  once  paid  a  visit 
at  Christmas  time  to  one  of  his  sisters,  whose 
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character,  warm,  unselfish,  and  joyous,  was 
the  very  reverse  of  his  own.  On  that  oc- 
casion, when  a  large  nunaber  of  youthful 
guests  were  assembled,  the  Christmas  had 
been  certainly  boisterous.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  the  man  who  loved  a  grave  and  quiet 
life  should  feel  annoyed  by  the  merriment. 
Many,  however,  whose  tastes  were  like  his 
own,  might  have  taken  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  young  and  happy  life  ;  but 
Lord  Latimer  could  not  approve  of  any- 
thing that  was  thoroughly  distasteful  to  him- 
self; therefore  it  was  that  he  considered  the 
subject,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  de- 
determined  that,  as  Christmas  was  a  religious 
festival,  mirth  was  unseemly. 

The  two  parties  were  made  out  for  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  January,  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Latimer  passed  their  Christmas 
alone.  Amabel's  time  was  occupied,  the 
perfect  regularity  was  broken  by  the  common 
events  of  the  season,  and  she  enjoyed  all 
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she  had  to  do.  There  were  many  charities 
distributed  at  the  time,  and  she  was  allowed 
to  take  her  part  in  them.  She  was  also  al- 
lowed to  give  two  entertainments — one  on  a 
large  scale  to  the  schools  in  general,  and 
one  on  a  small  scale  to  some  selected  and 
deserving  girls  and  boys. 

It  is  true  that  nothing  could  be  more  dull 
than  the  distributions  and  the  feasts.  No 
spirit  was  allowed  to  appear ;  all  was  grave, 
methodical,  and  still.  The  clergyman  and 
his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatchford,  had  they 
been  appointed  by  Lord  Latimer  himself, 
which  they  were  not,  could  not  have  suited 
his  taste  better.  Estimable,  charitable, 
grave,  methodical,  and  still,  they  never 
offended  his  prejudices,  or  startled  him  by 
their  whims.  They  were  of  that  class  of  peo- 
ple (and  as  there  is  such  a  class  their  tastes 
must  be  attended  to)  for  whom  long  prosy 
sermons  are  preached  and  written;  and  who, 
emitting  dulness  as  their  breath  of  life,  have 
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no  power  to  understand  the  objections  to 
dulness  in  the  mass  of  men.  Under  their 
auspices  the  feasts  and  the  charities  were 
given  and  distributed,  and  under  their  care 
Amabel  was  allowed  to  take  a  part  in 
them. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  she  was  only  a  spec- 
tator. She  was  not  allowed  to  busy  herself 
in  active  preparations  or  active  service. 
This  did  not  suit  Lord  Latimer's  views.  But 
Amabel  expected  nothing;  all  she  -was 
allowed  to  do  she  took  as  the  free  bounty 
and  great  indulgence  of  her  husband,  and 
instead  of  cavilling  she  was  grateful.  No 
potter  had  ever  had  a  clay  so  malleable  to 
form.  Lord  Latimer  felt  it,  and  was  thank- 
ful also. 

Neither  was  she  one  of  the  many  wonder- 
ful maidens  of  this  day  who  can  teach,  and 
exhort,  and  plan,  and  execute,  as  by  a  sort 
of  instinct ;  the  restrictions  were  not  to  her 
what  they  would  have  been  to  others.     But 
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to  give  was  her  delight ;  she  was  full  of  love 
and  kindliness ;  and  perhaps  as  she  sat  by, 
more  timid  than  the  most  timid  child, 
blushing  and  smiling  at  the  attentions  paid 
her,  the  curtseys  she  received,  and  the  ad- 
miring eyes  that  were  fixed  on  her,  she  ex- 
cited as  much  love  as  a  more  active  person 
might  have  done. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  all  began  and  ended  well, 
and  Amabel  passed  her  Christmas  happily. 
Then  came  the  visits  of  the  two  elder  sisters, 
and  at  the  latter  end  of  January  a  visit  from 
the  two  younger  ones. 

The  same  indescribable,  inexpressible 
blankness  and  dulness  characterized  both 
parties.  The  sisters  and  their  husbands 
both  felt  it  as  much  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee 
had  done ;  and,  though  all  the  sisters  sin- 
cerely loved  their  brother,  they  could  not 
refrain  from  pity  for  Amabel.  Among 
themselves  nothing  was  said,  but  each  made 
a  confidence  to  her  husband  that  Herbert 
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had  got  a  dear  little  wife,  and  they  were 
very  glad  ;  but  they  wondered  what  had 
made  her  marry  him,  and  they  wondered 
how  it  would  turn  out. 

The  husbands  made  different  answers ; 
one,  a  very  amiable  man,  said  it  could  not 
fail  to  turn  out  well. 

"It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  live,"  he 
said,  "  with  so  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  inno- 
cent a  being  without  being  improved  by  it ; 
and  Latimer  is  improved." 

And  his  wife,  who  was  very  amiable  also, 
was  comforted  concerning  the  dulness  of 
Amabel's  life,  and  became  hopeful  for  the 
future.  This  was  the  youngest  sister, 
Cecilia. 

Another — not  an  unamiable  man,  but  one 
who  saw  extremely  clearly  the  faults  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  those  of  his  own  rela- 
tions in  particular,  took  a  different  view. 

"  You  say  you  are  glad  he  has  such  a  dear 
little  wife,"  he  said,  curling  his  lip.     "  For 
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my  part,  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in 
anybody  as  in  Lady  Latimer." 

"  Indeed !"  was  the  surprised  answer. 

"  Yes.  My  trust  has  always  been  that 
Latimer  would  marry  a.  vixen.  It  was  the 
only  hope  for  him.  Now  he  is  done 
for !" 

"  How  do  you  mean,  done  for  ?"  said  his 
wife,  who  did  not  mind  expressing  herself 
about  her  brother,  but  could  never  bear  to 
hear  her  husband  attack  him. 

"  Latimer  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  as  God 
made  him,"  he  replied,  coolly ;  "  but  he 
has  manacled  to  make  himself  one  of  the 
most  odious  beings  on  this  earth.  A  wife 
with  a  mind  and  a  tongue  and  a  temper 
might  have  saved  him,  even  yet ;  but  if  he 
is  to  be  set  up  and  worshipped  by  that  little 
beauty,  I  defy  any  power  to  save  him. 
Better  be  a  villain  out  and  out  than  such  a 
man." 

As  he  spoke  with  more  warmth  than  was 
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needful,  or  than  his  wife  approved,  the  con- 
versation came  to  an  end. 

A  third  husband  was  a  "  Mr.  Croaker," 
and  the  sentiment,  if  not  the  words,  of 
Croaker  in  Goldsmith's  play  was  always  in 
his  mouth. 

^'  God  send  we  be  no  worse  off  this  day 
three  months !" 

His  wife,  who  was  accustomed  to  his  tone 
of  mind,  took  no  notice  of  the  observation 
when  made  in  her  presence,  and  having 
delivered  herself  of  her  opinion,  said  no 
more  ;  but  another  brother-in-law,  hearing 
him  shake  his  head  and  make  the  same  ob- 
servation, when  they  were  discoursing  on  the 
same  subject,  remarked, 

*'  I  see  you  agree  with  me.  I  cannot,  I 
confess,  look  to  the  future  without  fear." 

Now  Mr.  Croaker  (not  that  that  was  his 
name)  had  had  no  particular  fears.  He  al- 
ways anticipated  vague  ills,  but  was  ever 
blind  to  definite  subjects  of  anxiety.      In 
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great  haste   he   therefore   asked  what  was 
feared. 

"For  the  poor  girl,  of  course,"  was  the 
reply.  "  When  the  infatuation — for  it  can 
have  been  nothing  else  which  made  her 
marry  Latimer— is  over ;  when  she  wakes 
out  of  her  dream,  what  can  be  expected  for 
her?  Young,  soft-hearted,  and  beautiful, 
it  seems  impossible  she  should  escape  un- 
hurt. I  am  sorry  for  Latimer — he  seems 
really  attached  to  her ;  but  I  am  more  sorry 
for  the  poor  thing  who  has  sacrificed  herself 
to  him  at  seventeen.  What  a  life  of  misery 
is  in  store  for  her  I" 

The  Croaker  now  assumed  the  office  of 
defender  and  comforter.  Vague  ills  were 
his  delight,  definite  ones  he  could  not  bear, 
and  his  brother-in-law  soon  found  he  had 
anything  but  agreement  to  expect  from  him. 
Though  the  views  differed,  the  whole  eight 
persons,  however,  agreed,  had  they  ex- 
changed opinions,  in  their  impressions  con- 
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cerning  the  life  at  Audricourt.  All  felt  that 
its  monotonous  dulness  was  beyond  the 
power  of  anyone,  except  Lord  Latimer  him- 
self, to  bear. 

Yet  the  weeks  flowed  on,  and  Amabel 
still  bore  it  without  apparent  impatience. 
Human  beings  can  be  easily  wrought  into 
this  state  of  mechanism  ;  in  early  youth  it  is 
less  easy  than  later  in  life,  yet  with  timid 
and  indolent  natures  it  is  quite  possible, 
even  as  early  as  seventeen.  In  this  mechanical 
state  the  powers  of  mind  and  the  feelings, 
passions,  and  affections,  for  a  time  live  on ; 
gradually  slumber  steals  over  them — but  it 
is  very  gradually,  and  it  takes  years  of 
slumber  to  produce  death.  It  is  to  death, 
however,  that  the  mechanical  life  tends.  It 
was  the  danger  of  convents,  where  no  active 
service  was  required ;  it  is  the  danger  of  all 
solitary  lives.  Death  to  the  mental  powers ; 
death  to  warm  and  unselfish  affections. 
Not  death,  perhaps,  to  the  passions  of  human 
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nature ;  they  may  sleep,  but  if  they  are 
wakened,  they  wake  the  stronger  for  their 
sleep. 

There  was  no  need  to  think  of  such  fatal 
results  with  Amabel ;  yet,  though  her  intense 
gratitude  to  Lord  Latimer  kept  her  unselfish 
feelings  warm  and  quick,  and  though  his 
cultivation  of  her  mind  prevented  the  actual 
slumber  of  the  intellect,  true  it  was  that  a 
certain  torpor  was  creeping  over  her.  She 
was  too  timid  to  talk  to  him  of  the  books 
they  read  ;  she  listened  to  his  observations 
and  instructions,  but  they  were  often  beyond 
her,  instead  of  quickening  the  brain.  There 
was  no  drawing  out  of  her  mind,  no  give- 
and-take  ;  and  the  result  was,  as  has  been 
said,  a  certain  torpor.  Instead  of  being 
worried  by  the  clocks,  she  began  to  watch 
for  their  striking  to  mark  her  day  ;  instead 
of  wishing  for  variety,  she  resigned  herself 
placidly  to  be  borne  along  like  a  machine. 
She  thus  became  daily  more  and  more  per- 
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feet  in  her  husband's  adoring  eyes.  Her 
life  was  for  him  and  in  him  ;  she  was  as 
much  a  part  of  himself  as  any  limb  of  his 
body.  He  directed  all,  and  no  opposition 
was  made. 

In  advanced  life  the  danger  is  that  there 
will  never  be  a  wakening  up  of  the  powers ; 
in  early  life  there  is  a  danger  also,  but  it  is 
that  whenever  the  re-action  takes  place — 
and  that  there  will  be  one  is  almost  certain 
— that  it  will  be  overwhelming.  There  was 
one  in  store  for  both  Lord  and  Lady  Lati- 
mer. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

T  ORD  LATIMER'S  sister  Cecilia  was 
-^-^  fonder  of  her  brother  than  were  his 
other  sisters.  He  had  tyrannized  over  her  in 
her  youth,  and  she  had  been,  and  still  was, 
afraid  of  him ;  but  she  knew  his  good  quali- 
ties better,  or,  at  least,  had  more  trust  in 
them  than  the  rest,  and  her  awe  of  him  was 
of  a  more  genial  kind. 

When  she  came  to  Audricourt,  she  had  a 
request  to  make.  Her  husband  had  a  bro- 
ther, whose  profession  was  diplomacy.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  employed,  but  in  a 
northern  climate,  and  his  health  was  suffer- 
ing from  it.     He  fancied  that  he  was  passed 
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over,  and  she  wished  Lord  Latimer  to  speak 
for  him. 

She  asked  with  much  trepidation,  and 
against  the  advice  of  her  sisters  ;  but  found, 
as  indeed  she  had  done  before,  that  Lord 
Latimer  was  no  bear.  He  saw  little  of  the 
wishes  of  others,  and  even  if  he  saw,  took 
little  heed,  solely  because  he  was  pre-occu- 
pied  with  himself.  But  if  forced  to  see,  he 
was  as  other  men.  Perhaps  his  justice  made 
him  indeed  kinder  in  action  than  many  more 
amiable  men. 

He  listened  to  her,  and  acceded  to  her 
request — so  far  acceded,  at  least,  as  to  say 
that  he  would  see  the  young  man,  and  if  he 
approved  of  him,  would  endeavour  to  get 
something  done. 

Lord  Latimer  had  no  great  interest,  but 
he,  with  a  large  property,  and  tolerably 
obedient  tenantry,  was  a  firm  supporter  of 
his  party,  and  he  felt  he  had  a  right  to 
make  his  requests  as  others  have.     As  far  as 
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his  power  extended,  therefore,  he  promised 
to  exert  it.  Meanwhile,  he  begged  that 
Eustace  Hardinge  might  pay  a  visit  at 
Audricourt. 

Eustace  Hardinge  was  still  abroad,  but 
was  expecting  leave  of  absence.  His  sister- 
in-law  undertook  for  him  that  he  would 
wilUngly  present  himself  to  Lord  Latimer. 

This  did  not  happen  till  the  end  of  April. 
Before  that  time  Lord  Latimer  had  told 
Amabel  that  he  intended  to  take  her  to 
London  in  May,  to  be  presented ;  and 
after  that  was  over,  to  take  her  a  tour 
abroad. 

Amabel's  heart  beat  at  both  prospects — 
with  ecstasy  at  the  second  hope,  with  awe  at 
the  first.  She  was  young  and  simple,  and 
the  thoudit  of  stand inii  face  to  face  with  a 
sovereign,  much  more  to  be  embraced  by  a 
sovereign,  was  a  thought  of  rapture,  tem- 
pered with  fear.  Almost  her  first  reflection 
was,    ^^What  would  Dorothy  say  ?"     But  it 
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was  a  suppressed,  not  a  spoken  reflection. 
All  such  thoughts  lived  in  her  heart's  re- 
cesses— they  never  came  forth. 

Lord  Latimer's  heart  beat  also  with 
pulses  quicker  than  was  its  wont.  He  had 
arranged  the  plans  for  the  year,  according 
to  his  own  taste,  and  he  looked  forward  to 
the  gratifications  he  had  provided.  To  show 
his  lovely  young  prize  for  one  single  mo- 
ment to  the  world  was  not  unwelcome ;  but 
much  more  welcome  was  it  to  think  of  con- 
ducting her,  his  docile  pupil,  through  foreign 
scenes,  to  teach  her  eye  to  see  as  he  saw, 
and  to.  enjoy  what  he  enjoyed. 

These  plans  had  been  announced  about  a 
week  before  Mr.  Hardinge's  arrival,  and  the 
announcement  had  stirred  Amabel  out  of 
the  torpor  into  which  she  has  been  repre- 
sented as  having  fallen.  Her  gratitude  was 
warmly  expressed ;  and  though  she  did  not 
dare  to  question  Lord  Latimer  respecting  a 
thousand  small  things  she  wished  to  know, 
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she  asked  some  larger  questions,  and  he 
heard  her  with  complacency,  and  explained 
with  delight. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  stir  that  Eustace 
Hardinge  arrived.  He  was  not  a  remark- 
able young  man  in  any  way,  nor  reached  a 
high  standard  in  any  point,  but  he  was  what 
almost  all  people  would  have  called  "very 
pleasing."  Pleasing  in  looks,  pleasing  in 
manner ;  amiable  in  character,  and  intelli- 
gent. 

He  came  only  for  two  nights — that  is, 
his  intention  was  to  remain  only  two 
nights ;  but  an  accident  changed  his  inten- 
tions. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  Lord  Latimer 
drove  him  to  see  some  sight  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  as  they  returned  the  carriage 
was  upset.  The  horses  shied,  and  Lord 
Latimer,  though  a  tolerably  good  driver, 
was  startled,  and  for  a  second  lost  his  hold 
on  them.     They  grew  restive,  and  in  pran- 
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cing,  dashed  the  carriage  against  a  post.  It 
was  on  Eustace  Hardinge's  side  that  the 
shock  came,  and  he  was  thrown  out.  Lord 
Latimer  was  moved  from  his  seat,  but  re- 
covered himself,  and  by  a  violent  effort  re- 
covered his  hold  upon  the  horses  also,  and  no 
further  harm  happened.  The  groom  had 
dismounted  before  the  accident  took  place, 
and  Eustace  was  the  sole  sufferer.  He  was 
stunned,  and  on  recovering  himself  was  in 
great  pain ;  but  after  some  assistance,  and 
some  brandy  procured  from  a  neighbouring 
house,  he  said  he  was  well  able  to  go  home, 
and  was  driven  home  by  Lord  Latimer  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  reaching  home,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed.  He  had  received 
several  contusions,  and  was  in  great  pain  ; 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  physician,  was 
ordered  to  remain  in  bed  for  some  days.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  feelini]fs  of 
Lord   Latimer   on    the   occasion.     He  had 
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never  to  his  knowledge  done  an  injury  to 
any  human  being  before.  That  self  which 
so  absorbed  him  had  made  it  a  point  to  it- 
self that  it  should  always  act  justly  to  all 
men ;  and  unconscious  of  the  many  feelings 
he  had  crushed  and  wounded,  it  was  one  of 
his  well-grounded  subjects  of  consolatory  re- 
flection, to  consider  that  he  had  acted  up  to 
his  intentions,  and  had  never  hurt  a  human 
creature.  This  was  an  injury  perfectly  in- 
voluntarily given,  but  the  sense  of  it  tortured 
him.  He  could  hardly  rest  under  the 
burden  of  it ;  and  as  he  expressed  little  or 
nothing  of  what  he  felt,  it  tortured  the 
more. 

This  may  seem  curious  in  a  selfish  man, 
but  Lord  Latimer  was  selfish  in  his  own 
fashion,  not  in  the  fashion  of  other  people. 
His  was  the  rooted  selfishness  of  self-con- 
templation, not  the  selfishness  which  is  born 
in  some  cold  hearts. 

He   could   not  do   enough   for   Eustace. 

i>  2 
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During  the  five  days  that  he  was  confined 
to  bed  he  visited  him  unceasingly ;  carrying 
no  great  cheerfulness  to  the  sufferer,  but 
doing  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  relieve 
him  and  himself. 

On  the  sixth  day  Eustace  was  allowed  to 
get  up,  and  on  the  seventh  he  was  placed  in 
the  drawing-room.  Lord  Latimer  then  gave 
him  in  charge  to  Amabel,  with  a  request 
that  she  would  entertain  him  to  the  best  of 
her  power.  She  had  not  been  allowed  to 
visit  him,  though  she  felt  very  sorry  for  him  ; 
but  she  was  shy  and  timid.  The  first  night  of 
their  acquaintance,  when  she  had  heard  him 
talk  of  all  parts  of  Europe  as  if  he  was  a 
citizen  of  every  city,  and  acquainted  with 
the  wonders  of  art  and  science  in  each,  she 
had  looked  on  him  with  awe  and  wonder, 
and  very  little  acquaintance  had  been  made. 
On  this  first  day  also  she  felt  shy  and  dull. 
Her  poor  simple  mind   seemed  to  have  no 
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points  of  contact  with  this  (to  her  imagin- 
ation) brilliant  young  man. 

Perhaps  he,  too,  felt  some  weariness  in 
being  compelled  to  talk  to  a  young  lady 
who,  however  beautiful,  was  little  of  a  com- 
panion ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  hours  they 
spent  together,  he  asked  if  she  would  read 
to  him  on  the  morrow.  His  head,  he  said, 
was  not  yet  right ;  if  he  attempted  to  read 
himself,  it  swam  round.  He  should  be  very 
grateful  if  she  would  read  ! 

Amabel  told  Lord  Latimer  of  the  request, 
and  asked  what  she  should  read.  He  ap- 
proved of  it,  provided  Dr.  Sutton  did  not 
object ;  and  chose  for  her  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake." 

"  It  is  the  work  of  a  popular  author,"  he 
said,  "  and  perfectly  fit  for  you  to  read 
aloud.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  have  poetry, 
I  will  make  another  selection." 

When  the  physician  who  had  attended 
Eustace  came  the  following  morning,  Lord 
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Latimer  inquired  if  the  brain  was  in  a  fit 
state  to  bear  this  reading. 

Dr.  Sutton  had  attended  the  Latimer 
family  for  many  years,  and  on  hearing  what 
was  in  contemplation,  he  paused  and  slightly 
raised  his  eyebrows. 

"You  do  not  think  it  safe?"  Lord  Lati- 
mer observed. 

"  It  will  do  the  brain  no  injury,"  he  re- 
plied, laying  a  just  perceptible  emphasis  on 
the  noun. 

Lord  Latimer  thanked  him,  and  asked  no 
more.  He  was  not  a  man  to  observe,  nor 
was  he  a  man  to  be  jealous.  If  his  trust 
had  not  been  complete  in  Amabel,  it  was 
complete  in  himself.  Jealousy  did  not, 
hardly  could  occur  to  him. 

For  nearly  a  week  Amabel  became  the 
reader  to  the  invalid.  It  was  now  May, 
and  the  May  of  books,  more  than  of  our 
common  experience.  The  sofa  of  Eustace 
was  wheeled   to  the  window  which  opened 
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into  the  garden,  and  Amabel  sat  in  the 
window  and  read  and  talked  to  him.  For 
there  was  as  much  conversation  as  there 
was  reading,  and  perhaps  more. 

Over  the  reading  Amabel's  heart  came  out, 
and  her  tongue  was  loosed  ;  she  who  had 
no  small  talk  belonging  to  the  world  and  its 
men  and  its  affairs — no  talk,  because  she 
knew  nothing  of  them — could  speak  of  that 
in  which  she  had  acquaintance,  the  world 
of  poetry  and  romance. 

The  taste  of  Eustace  was  like  her  own — 
less  strong,  less  inborn,  but  more  cultivated. 
From  taste  and  fancy  he  had  read  many  of 
the  old  books  which  she  had  read  by  chance 
in  her  father's  library  ;  and  they  stood  as 
they  talked  on  the  same  ground. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Amabel 
had  found  sympathy.  His  knowledge  in- 
spired her  with  wonder  and  delight ;  her 
fresh  and  innocent  enthusiasm  charmed  him. 
And  so  the  hours  flew  by  in  mutual  pleasure. 
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When  Eustace  was  permitted  to  come 
downstairs,  his  physician  had  told  him  that 
he  midit  travel  in  a  week.  No  more  was 
said  on  the  subject,  but  on  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  day,  one  day  before  the  appointed 
week  was  out,  Eustace,  when  he  wished  his 
host  and  hostess  good  night,  said  he  in- 
tended to  go  on  the  following  day. 

''  I  can  put  my  foot  to  the  ground  almost 
without  pain,"  he  said,  "  and  therefore  am 
fully  able  to  travel." 

Lord  Latimer  was  surprised,  and  Amabel 
equally  so.  Lord  Latimer  remonstrated. 
He  thought  it  unwise.  Had  he  Dr.  Sutton's 
permission  ? 

Dr.  Sutton  had  not  called  that  day,  but 
Eustace  said  he  was  certain  he  was  able  to 
go  without  harm  ;  he  had  trespassed  long, 
and  his  mother  was  expecting  him,  and  he 
thought  it  best  to  go. 

"  I  must  not  have  you  harm  yourself," 
Lord  Latimer  said,  gravely.     ''  I  will  send 
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and  desire  Dr.  Sutton  to  call  early.  If  he 
permits  you  to  go,  I  have  no  more  to 
say. 

He  had  no  wish  to  keep  Eustace,  but 
he  had  a  real  anxiety  that  the  injury  he  had 
received  by  his  means  should  be  thoroughly 
cured.     And  so  the  matter  rested. 

After  breakfast  the  following  morning, 
Dr.  Sutton  not  having  yet  called,  Amabel 
and  Eustace  were  left  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room.  She  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
speak  of  his  departure,  and  she  now  spoke 
frankly. 

"I  am  very  sorry  you  are  going,"  she 
said,  as  she  sat  in  the  window  with  her 
work-bag.       "  You    will     come    again,     I 

hope  r 

He  was  seated  on  the  sofa  opposite  to  her. 
He  replied,  not  very  clearly,  tliat  his  mother 
wished  to  have  him. 

The  answer  was  not  quite  what  Amabel 
expected  or  hoped,  and  she  said, 
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"Now  that  you  are  well,  you  find  it  dull, 
I  am  afraid." 

She  laughed  as  she  spoke.  She  had  be- 
come very  friendly,  very  happy  with  him, 
and  spoke  with  an  ease  and  grace  which  a 
week  before  would  have  seemed  impossible 
to  her. 

"  You  cannot  think  it,"  he  replied.  There 
was  constraint  in  his  voice,  and  there  was  a 
flush  on  his  cheek. 

Amabel  was  not  attending  to  him.  Hav- 
ing said  the  word  dull,  her  mind  suddenly 
became  enlightened  to  the  fact  that  Audri- 
court  was  perhaps  dull.  She  went  on,  mus- 
ingly, 

"Perhaps  it  is  dull  here.  I  have  not 
thought  much  about  it  till  now,  but  when  I 
hear  you  talk  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
wonderful  things  of  the  world,  I  think  it 
must  be  so.  But  we  are  going  abroad,  and 
I  shall  see  some  of  those  wonderful  things ; 
and  when  we    come    back,  I  will    try   to 
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make  Audricourt  less  tedious ;  and  then 
perhaps  you  will  come  again — will  you  ?" 
She  looked  up  very  invitingly  as  she  ended. 

His  face  was  still  flushed,  and  he  did  not 
speak. 

**  You  are  afraid  to  promise,"  and  she 
smiled,  little  conscious  how  she  was  tortur- 
ing him. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  he  said  laconically,  but 
hurriedly. 

"But  why?"  She  looked  curiously  at 
him,  and  met  a  gaze  that  suddenly  she 
understood.  With  the  swiftness  of  light- 
ning that  gleam  of  light  broke  in  upon  her, 
and  changed  her.  She  dropped  her  eyes, 
and  her  cheek  became  crimson. 

Eustace,  after  one  or  two  seconds,  rose 
from  where  he  sat,  and  murmuring,  "  For- 
give me,  I  am  not  quite  myself,"  passed  her, 
and  left  the  room. 

Amabel  sat  on,  her  heart  heaving  and 
beating  with  strange  feelings — feelings  she 
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did  not  in  any  way  understand.  She  did 
not  struggle  with  them,  because  she  was 
unconscious  what  was  possessing  her.  She 
hoped,  she  feared  that  he  would  return 
again,  and  sat  in  a  state  of  expectation  that 
made  her  heart  beat  faster  and  faster. 

He  did  not  come,  and  after  a  time  she 
walked  to  the  door,  and  then  to  another 
window,  and  so  back  again  to  her  seat.  As 
she  moved  about,  she  passed  a  long  looking- 
glass,  and  she  paused  and  gave  a  glance. 
Never  before  had  anything  but  the  most 
childish  and  innocent  pleasure  in  her  fair 
form  fluttered  her  imagination  ;  but  now 
the  thought  that  swept  through  her  brain 
made  her  cheek  scarlet  again.  It  was  a 
thought  of  Eustace,  of  wonder  whether  he 
thought  her  beautiful,  of  delight  if  he  did  so. 

"  Of  how  small  spot  pure  white  complains.     Alas  ! 
How  little  poison  cracks  a  crystal  glass." 

She  hurried  back  to  her  place,  her  heart 
beating  faster  and  faster,  and  sat  down,  and 
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caught  at  her  work.  The  door  opened — 
she  thought  it  was  Eustace,  and  her  very 
self  whirled  round ;  but  it  was  Lord  Lati- 
mer, and  she  became  as  suddenly  still.  She 
rose  up  in  some  confusion. 

"  Is  not  Mr.  Hardinge  here  ?"  he  said. 

"  No — he  went  some  time  ago." 

Lord  Latimer  turned  to  the  bell,  and  rang 
it.     As  he  did  so,  he  said, 

"  Doctor  Sutton  is  here — he  thinks  his 
travelling  to-day  unwise." 

Amabel's  heart  gave  a  jump  of  pleasure, 
and  a  glow  came  to  her  cheek.  She  sat 
down  without  replying.  She  meant  to  say, 
she  wished  to  say,  "Then  I  hope  he  will  not 
do  it,"  but  something,  she  knew  not  what, 
made  her  afraid. 

•  Lord  Latimer  stood  at  the  door  till  the 
servant  appeared,  and  then  asked, 

"Where  is  Mr.  Hardinge?" 

"  He  is  in  his  room,  my  lord  ;  and  Doctor 
Sutton  is  with  him." 
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Lord  Latimer  left  the  rooiD,  leaving  the 
door  open,  and  stood  outside  in  a  kind  of 
corridor,  which  occupied  a  large  part  of  the 
house. 

Eustace  Hardinge,  as  has  been  said,  was 
not  remarkable  in  any  way  ;  not  remarkable 
among  other  things  for  a  high  standard  of 
religious  principle.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
good  principles,  so  far  as  they  went.  High 
honourable  principles  and  feelings.  High 
religious  principle  might  have  prevented 
even  the  intrusion  of  such  a  thought  as  lov- 
ing his  neighbour's  wife — this  Eustace  had 
not.  To  that  strict  standard  his  thoughts 
were  not  subdued.  But  he  had  very  hon- 
ourable feelings  and  principles,  and  he  had 
fought  for  the  last  day  or  two  with  a 
temptation,  as  a  saint  would  have  done. 

He  had  begun  by  thinking  Amabel  beau- 
tiful, but  dull ;  and  he  was  a  worshipper  of 
intellect,  and  plumed  himself  on  that  wor- 
ship.    This  it  was  that  had  thrown  him  off 
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his  guard.  He  was  not  prepared  for  the 
charm  of  that  companionship  into  which  he 
was  so  helplessly  thrown,  and  his  heart 
went  from  him  before  he  was  aware. 
When  he  found  himself  uneasy  in  her  pres- 
ence and  pining  in  her  absence,  he  felt 
ashamed  and  dismayed ;  he  resolved,  and 
kept  his  resolve,  that  no  sign  of  the  feeling 
she  awakened  should  escape  him.  The  last 
day  he  passed  with  her  was,  however,  one 
of  such  stern  self-restraint  that  he  felt  un- 
able to  endure  it  longer;  hence  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  must  go. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Amabel's  own  self, 
he  would  possibly  have  kept  his  resolve  to 
the  end.  Very  conscious  of  Lord  Latimer's 
defects,  and,  without  conceit,  a  little  con- 
scious of  his  own  power  to  please,  his  dread 
had  been  lest,  by  the  smallest  exhibition  of 
what  he  felt,  he  should  render  his  innocent 
hostess  unhappy.  Her  frank  questioning 
threw  him  off  his  guard.     It  seemed  to  say 
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there  could  be  no  fear  for  her.  By  one 
look,  therefore,  he  relaxed  his  restraint  and 
made  his  confession.  It  was,  however,  but 
for  a  moment.  When  he  saw  her  face  of 
wakening  consciousness,  his  terror  returned, 
and,  with  his  dread,  his  resolution. 

When,  therefore.  Dr.  Sutton,  observing 
his  pale  looks,  shook  his  head,  and  said  he 
feared  more  rest  was  required,  Eustace  cut 
him  short.  Very  imperiously  he  said  he 
had  reasons  for  going,  and  should  go, 
whether  it  hurt  him  or  not.  Dr.  Sutton 
made  no  further  reply.  He  guessed  how  it 
was  with  him. 

As  he  left  the  house,  he  passed  Lord 
Latimer,  who  was  awaiting  him  in  the  corri- 
dor. 

*'  I  think  Mr.  Hardinsje  mav  travel,"  Dr. 
Sutton  said,  as  he  passed.  "  It  miglit  have 
been  better  to  be  quiet  for  a  day  or  two 
longer;  but,  as  it  seems  he  is  anxious  to  visit 
his  mother,  it  may  be  done,  I  think,  without 
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injury.  I  have  advised  him  how  to  manage 
during  the  journey." 

The  door  was  open,  and  Amabel  heard 
the  opinion.  He  was  to  go  then,  and  a 
blank  seemed  to  spread  out  in  vista  before 
her. 

In  a  moment  Lord  Latimer  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  said, 

"  Dr.  Sutton  thinks  he  may  go ;  and  he 
will  go  as  soon  as  the  chaise  comes  round. 
When  he  returns  here,  tell  him  I  shall  be  in 
my  library.     I  have  business  there." 

Amabel  sat  down  again  to  wait ;  and  again 
an  excitement  was  stirred  up  that  chased 
away  the  power  of  thought.  She  waited — 
nothing  else,  starting  at  every  step,  and  her 
cheek  flushing  at  every  start. 

She  did  not  wait  long.  He  came  in ; 
walking  slowly,  owing  to  the  injuries  he  had 
received,  and  said, 

"  T  am  come  to  wish  you  good-bye." 

She  rose  up  and  went  to  meet  him.     Pier 
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cheeks  were  crimson,  and  she  hardly  dared 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  his. 

"  Lord  Latimer  is  in  the  library,"  was  all 
she  could  force  out. 

"  I  will  go  to  him."  He  held  out  his 
hand,  and  she  gave  hers.  As  he  held  it,  he 
said,  in  an  unsteady  voice,  "  I  ought  to 
thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  do  it.  God  bless  you  !"  and 
he  turned  away  and  left  her. 

Amabel  stood  for  a  moment,  her  breast 
heaving  with  emotion,  then  flew  up  to  her 
own  room,  which  looked  out  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  and  placed  herself  at  the 
window. 

"  Of  how  small  spots  pure  white  complains !    Alas ! 
How  little  poisou  cracks  a  crystal  glass !" 

There  she  stood  to  watch  him  go.  She 
saw  him  and  Lord  Latimer  leave  the  house 
together;  she  saw  him  slowly  go  down  a 
flight  of  broad  steps,  then,  assisted  by  the 
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servants,  enter  the  chaise  and  drive  away. 
As  he  drove  away,  she  turned  from  the 
window,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  MABEL  wept  violently  for  a  few  mo- 
-^^  ments;  but  these  passionate  tears 
brought  her  to  herself  She  stopped  as 
suddenly  as  she  had  begun,  looked  round, 
and  asked  herself  what  it  was — what  had 
happened? 

As  consciousness  dawned — as  she  re- 
called the  events  of  the  morning — as  she 
came  to  the  knowledge  that  it  was  a  guest 
of  her  husband's  at  whose  departure  she 
wept  so  bitterly,  terror  and  shame  laid  hold 
on  her.  She  looked  about  her  with  wild 
eyes  ;  tried  to  recover  her  scattered  senses, 
and  to  find  out  ivhat  it  was  tliat  troubled 
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her — what  it  was  that,  in  that  moment  when, 
he  drove  away,  made  her  life  look  so  dull 
and  dreary.  Suddenly  Sophia's  words  came 
to  her  remembrance — 

"You  will  have  people  admiring  you. 
You  must  watch  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

Was  it  that,  then  ?  She  clutched  hold  of 
the  sofa  on  which  she  sat,  as  if  at  a  pro- 
tector, at  the  thought.  Did  some  one  love 
her  ? — and  she — was  she  in  danger  of  loving 
some  other  person,  and  not  her  husband? 
Did  she  already  do  so  ?  Another,  and  not 
the  husband  she  had  sworn  to  love  and 
obey!  Terror  and  agony  seized  her  soul. 
Her  excited  fears  magnified  every  sensation 
in  which  she  had  that  morning  indulged, 
and  she  trembled  at  herself  as  at  a  guilty 
thing.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  Who  would 
save  her  ? 

A  young  Roman  Catholic,  in  such  an 
emergency,  would  have  probably  flown  to 
her  confessor.  Whether  in  the  awful  relations 
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of  husband  and  wife  such  a  refuge  is  wise, 
is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss.  Amabel 
had  no  such  confessor  or  adviser.  Except 
to  Dorothy,  she  had  never  poured  out  into 
any  sympathising  ear  her  childish  troubles. 
A  dreamy  nature  lives  alone  till  it  finds 
sympathy ;  and  she  had  lived  alone. 

A  woman  of  firm  mind  and  ardent  re- 
ligious feeling  would  have  betaken  herself 
to  One  ever  ready  to  hear,  and  in  confession 
and  prayer  to  Him  would  have  found  the 
guidance  she  needed,  and  the  strength  to 
fight  and  overcome.  But  Amabel,  though 
well  taught,  and  naturally  religious,  had  not 
learnt  to  make  religion  the  home  of  her 
heart,  the  refuge  in  her  troubles.  With  a 
little  thought  she  might  have  come  to  make 
it  so  at  that  moment.  But  she  was  casting 
about  for  more  tangible  help  ;  she  felt  like 
one  being  drawn  down  and  swallowed  into  an 
abyss,  and  she  wanted  to  clasp  a  hand  which 
could  protect  and  save  her. 
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In  a  moment  almost  her  resolve  was 
taken.  She  had  chosen  her  protector,  and 
to  him  she  would  go.  Against  him  she  had 
offended,  and  to  him  she  would  confess  her 
offence.  He  had  vowed  to  help  and  cherish 
her,  and  to  him  she  would  fly  for  the  help 
she  needed. 

And  she  went.  She  knocked  at  his  door 
and  entered.  He  was  writing,  and  having 
said  "Come  in,"  continued  to  write  without 
looking  up. 

"  I  am  come  to  you  to  help  me  !"  she  said, 
standing  by  his  side. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  and  startled  by  some- 
thing unwonted  in  her  voice,  fixed  them  on 
her.  Her  appearance  startled  him  still 
more.  She  had  had  no  care  to  smoothe  her 
hair,  or  bathe  her  eyes,  but  stood  in  her 
agitation  before  him.  A  vague  sharp  shoot  of 
fear  passed  over  him,  but  was  not  realised. 

"  What  is  it,  my  child  ?"  he  said  gently. 
He  had  told  her  to  come  to  him  in  all  her 
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troubles  ;  he  wished  to  be  her  sole  friend, 
her  all  in  all,  and  his  voice  was  tender  and 
inviting. 

The  tenderness  overcame  her;  it  added 
to  her  shame,  her  terror,  her  self-reproach, 
and  she  burst  again  into  passionate  tears. 
Again  there  came  a  shoot  of  fear,  and  again 
he  implored  her  to  speak.  He  held  out  his 
hand,  but  she  would  not  take  it ;  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  and  buried 
her  face  on  his  knee. 

"  I  am  come  to  you  because  I  am  frighten- 
ed at  myself  I  have  no  one  to  help  me  but 
you,  and  you  must  save  me.  Save  me  from 
myself,  I  am  so  guilty,  so  guilty  !" 

If  she  could  have  seen  his  face  she  would 
have  been  stilled;  her  thoughts  passing  in  one 
moment  from  herself  to  him.  It  was  like  a 
sudden  stroke,  paralysing  all  that  was  living 
in  his  features.  But  her  head  was  bowed  in 
shame,  and  she  thought  not  of  him,  save 
as  the  offended  one. 
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No  name  had  been  named,  no  tale  had 
been  told,  but  Lord  Latimer  understood 
as  if  the  tale  of  every  thought  and  feeling 
had  been  written  in  burning  letters  before 
his  eyes.  He  saw  that  the  guest  of  a  few 
days  had  come  like  the  strong  man  to  his 
house,  and  taken  from  him  all  his  goods  ; 
his  one  good,  his  treasure  ;  that  only  thing 
which  had  wakened  up  his  heart. 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  then,  although  no 
name  had  been  named,  no  tale  told,  he 
said, 

"  One  thing;  I  must  ask.  Did  Mr.  Hard- 
inge — "  he  paused,  the  words  could  not  be 
brought  forth.  Again  he  began,  and  added, 
"  dare,"  and  that  word  was  fierce;  and  again 
he  paused,  unable  to  speak  more. 

"No,  no,"  Amabel  cried,  with  a  passion 
that  astonished  him.  "  He  did  not.  He 
would  not.  It  is  I  myself  that  I  am  friglit- 
ened  at — not  at  him." 

Again  there  was  a  pause ;  and  then  he 
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said,  and  this  time  there  was  an  accent  of 
intense  mournfulness  in  his  voice, 

^'  Were  you  only  in  fault,  then,  Amabel  ?" 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  Speak,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "  I  must  know 
all  now." 

"  He  said  nothing,"  she  replied  obedient- 
ly, "  but  I  think  it  was  why  he  went.  I 
saw,  and  I  was  glad."  There  came  over  her 
a  remembrance  of  her  feelings  during  the 
morning,  and  kneeling  there  by  her  husband's 
side,  they  seemed  so  horrible  that  she 
shuddered.  "  Do  not  think  I  would  ever 
see  him  again,"  she  cried ;  "  I  would  not,  for 
worlds !  I  never  thous^ht,  I  never  knew,  and 
now  I  know  I  come  to  you  to  save  me.  Oh  ! 
forgive  me,  forgive  me,  for  I  am  very  miser- 
able !" 

Every  word  was  like  sharp  steel.  So 
easily  moved,  so  easily  won  from  him  ;  no 
safety,  as  it  seemed,  but  in  shutting  the  in- 
truder out  from  her  life.    Amabel  little  knew 
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the  force  of  the  words  she  used,  or  the  inter- 
pretation he  put  on  them.    He  spoke  at  last. 

"  Compose  yourself,  Amabel,"  he  said,  and 
he  forced  her  to  rise.  "  I  forgive.  You  have 
done  what  you  could.  But  leave  me  now. 
Go  and  rest  and  compose  yourself;  I  will 
consider  what  is  best  to  be  done.  We  will 
meet  at  luncheon." 

That  he  could  speak  steadily  and  calmly 
was  perhaps  much,  but  his  voice  had  lost  its 
tenderness.  It  was  a  voice,  nothing  more. 
Not  stern,  not  angry,  but  cold.  There  was 
no  feeling  in  it. 

The  change  was  so  great  that  Amabel  felt 
it.  While  that  tender  voice  was  in  her  ears, 
she  had  not  dared  to  raise  her  eyes,  but  now 
she  looked  in  his  face.  Its  expression  awed 
her ;  so  pale,  so  fixed.  She  could  not  un- 
derstand it  then  ;  she  thought  it  was  anger, 
and,  awed  and  ashamed,  she  softly  obeyed 
and  stole  away.  When  she  was  gone  he 
rose  and  locked  the  door,  and  remained 
alone  with  his  misery. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TT  was  not  much  past  twelve  o'clock,  and 
-■-  there  was  a  long  morninoj.  During 
that  long  morning,  Amabel  sat  waiting  for 
luncheon-time,  longing  for  and  dreading  the 
moment  when  she  should  see  Lord  Latimer 
again.  It  was  a  singular  fact,  supposing  her 
feelings  to  have  been  what  she  thought  they 
had  been,  that  the  image  of  Eustace  was, 
during  this  time,  scarcely  presented  to  her 
mind — was  only  so  presented  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  strange  misery  that  had  come 
upon  her.  The  current  of  her  thought  all 
centred  on  Lord  Latimer :  how  he  would 
look  when  she  saw  him  aijain  ? — whether 
his  anger  would  be  more  than  she  could 
bear  ? 
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She  went  down  at  the  proper  hour,  and 
began  to  eat  with  the  punctuality  that 
pleased  him ;  and,  after  a  few  minutes 
waiting,  he  came  in.  He  did  not  eat 
luncheon,  but  he  generally  sat  with  her 
during  the  time  ;  and  he  sat  down  on  this 
day,  as  was  his  wont.  But  there  was  that 
same  fixed  look  in  his  face ;  and  when  he 
made  an  observation,  there  was  the  same 
dull  sound  in  his  voice  ;  and  Amabel  bowed 
in  shame  and  sorrow  before  it.  She  did  not 
understand — she  thought  he  could  not  for- 
give, and  she  wondered  what  would  become 
of  her. 

As  a  little  frightened  child,  too  much 
frightened  to  cry,  sits  choking  over  its  din- 
ner, with  lame  tears  coursinc:  down  its 
cheeks,  so  sat  Amabel ;  and  faster  and 
faster,  though  still  silently,  they  flowed,  as 
the  silent  luncheon  went  on.«  Lord  Latimer 
saw  the  tears,  and  could  not  bear  the  sight. 
He  said,  "  They  are  for  his  departure  ;"  and 
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he  rose  up  suddenly,  and  moved  away.  As 
he  was  leaving  the  room,  a  servant  said  the 
carriage  had  not  been  ordered.  He  turned 
back  and  asked, 

"  Will  you  drive  to-day,  Amabel  ?'* 

The  very  question  was  a  change — he 
usually  said,  "  You  will  drive."  And  Ama- 
bel's tears  redoubled  while  she  timidly 
replied, 

^^Shallldrive?" 

"  I  think  you  had  better — at  the  usual 
time.  I  will  meet  you  at  the  door."  And 
he  left  her  to  herself. 

She  hurried  down  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  found  him  standing  at  the  door.  With 
more  care  than  usual  he  assisted  her  to  get 
in  and  arrange  herself,  covering  her  with 
her  rug ;  but  he  did  not  address  her.  It 
was  a  gusty  afternoon,  and  before  she  drove 
off,  he  desired  the  coachman  to  avoid  some 
particularly  dusty  road.  *'  It  will  rain  to- 
night," he  then  said,  looking  round.     This 
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was  all  that  passed  between  them  ;  and  they 
parted. 

When  Amabel  returned  from  her  drive, 
the  head-servant  followed  her  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  said  Lord  Latimer  had 
desired  him  to  tell  her  that  he  was  gone  to 
London. 

*'  Gone !"  Amabel  cried,  almost  with  a 
shriek. 

"  Yes,  my  lady.  He  went  about  half  an 
hour  ago.  He  desired  me  to  say  that  you 
would  find  a  letter  in  your  dressing-room." 

Amabel  flew  away  like  a  dart  of  light- 
ning, and  the  perplexed  servant  looked  after 
her.  He  had  thought  there  had  been  some 
disagreement — he  had  speculated  on  the 
cause.  The  thoughts  he  had  had  were  all 
put  to  flight. 

On  her  blotting-book,  Amabel  found  a 
letter,  and  tore  it  open.  It  contained  only 
these  few  lines  : — 

**  I  have  business  in  London,  and  I  thought 
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it  best  to  go  at  once.  I  will  then  consider 
the  relations  which  must  in  future  exist 
between  us.  You  shall  hear  from  me  from 
thence.  Compose  yourself,  and  take  care 
of  your  health — so  you  will  best  please  me. 

*'  Latimer." 

There  were  the  traces  of  a  beginning 
smeared  lightly  off  above  these  lines — a 
faint  shadow  of  a  "  My."  And  so  it  was — 
Lord  Latimer  was  about  to  write  ^'My 
Amabel,"  as  on  one  or  two  occasions  when 
he  had  written  her  a  hasty  note,  had  been 
his  custom  ;  but  as  he  wrote  it,  the  bitter 
thought  arose,  '^  She  is  no  longer  mine ;" 
and  it  was  effaced,  and  cold  and  calm  the 
lines  began  and  ended. 

There  was  a  momentary  feeling  of  despera- 
tion in  Amabel's  mind.  He  could  not  for- 
give her,  that  was  plain.  What  was  to  be- 
come of  her  ?  The  next  instant  another 
thought  l)anished  every  trace  of  penitence  or 
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despair  from  her  mind.  Was  she  to  be  left 
in  that  large  house  alone  ?  Already,  though 
the  daylight  was  shining  in,  the  shadow  of 
bodily  and  mental  terror  crept  over  her,  and 
she  looked  around  her  in  agony. 

While  sitting  fixed  in  these  comfortless 
thoughts,  the  servant  came  to  tell  her  that 
Mr.  Hatchford  was  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  went  down  with  thankfulness.  So 
dreary,  so  desolate  she  felt,  the  visit  of  the 
kind,  prosy  old  man  was  like  the  visit  of  an 
angel. 

"I  had  a  note  from  Lord  Latimer,"  he 
said,  "  to  tell  me  of  his  departure,  and  to 
beg  me  to  see  you,  Lady  Latimer,  and  offer 
you  my  services,  should  you  want  any  assist- 
ance during  his  absence." 

A  tear  fell  from  Amabel's  eye.  It  was  at 
her  Imsband's  thought  for  her ;  a  tear  of  re- 
morse and  gratitude. 

"  We  must  all  part  at  times,"  said  Mr. 
Hatchford,  cheerfully,  seeing  the  tear  and 
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interpreting  it;  "and  perhaps  it  is  as  well, 
for  these  small  partings  help  to  make  us 
ready  for  the  great  parting  that  must 
come." 

As  commonplace  people  often  do,  Mr. 
Hatchford  gave  utterance  to  a  poetical 
thought  that  has  been  very  poetically  ex- 
pressed ;  but  Amabel's  mind  was  too  strange- 
ly pre-occupied  to  admit  of  any  kind  of 
moralizing.  She  assented  with  her  gentle 
"  Yes,"  without  knowing  to  what  she  as- 
sented. 

He  was  touched  with  her  look  of  dejec- 
tion, and  he  tried  again — 

"  To-morrow  is  your  day  for  driving  to 
the  hills,  I  think,  Lady  Latimer?" 

"Is  it?"  Amabel  asked,  startled  by  the 
question.  For  a  week  her  routine  life  had 
been  intermitted,  and  now  that  old  life 
looked  to  her  like  some  far-off  thing — a 
hardly-remembered  time. 

"Thursday   afternoon,    surely,"    he  said. 
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extremely  surprised  at  her  forgetfulness. 
''I  was  going  to  observe  tliat  the  drive  would 
do  you  good.  I  and  my  wife  will  drive 
that  way  also,  and  meet  you,  if  you  please." 

"  Thank  you,  I  should  like  it  very  much," 
Amabel  said,  catching  at  the  least  offer  of 
human  companionship.  "  And,  as  I  did  not 
go  yesterday  to  the  school,  I  think  I  will  go 
there  in  the  morning.  Shall  I  ?"  for,  unable 
to  stand  by  herself,  she  pathetically  appealed 
to  any  help  that  came  near  her. 

He  assented  warmly,  and  promised  to 
fetch  her,  and  left  her  in  some  degree 
soothed.  If  she  could  get  over  this  night, 
the  next  day  was  provided  for. 

But  the  evening  was  very  dreary.  It 
rained,  and  the  dusk  came  on  early  and 
filled  the  rooms  with  black  shadows ;  and, 
later  in  the  evening,  the  wind  howled  and 
the  rain  pattered,  and  vague,  shapeless 
terrors  so  occupied  Amabel's  mind  that  they 
left  no   room   for  other   thought,   until  slie 
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threw  herself  on  her  knees  at  night.  Then 
the  thought  of  her  sins  which  had  brought  all 
this  misery  came  over  her,  and  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  asked  for  forgiveness — not  of 
Lord  Latimer — and  for  help  to  do  her  duty 
to  him,  and  to  him  only  in  the  future.  And, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  real  sense 
of  the  protection  of  God  stole  into  her 
breast. 

Calmed  with  the  thought,  and  wearied 
with  overmuch  feeling,  she  went  to  bed, 
slept  soundly,  and  woke  comforted. 

Yet  there  were  many  alternations  of  mood 
before  the  two  long  days  and  three  nights 
during  which  she  awaited  Lord  Latimer's 
letter  had  passed.  Had  he  had  the  least 
power  of  putting  himself  in  another's  place, 
he  would  not  have  left  the  poor  young 
thiniz  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  desirous  to 
do  his  duty  so  uncomforted.  But  the 
thoudit  of  her  desolation  in  that  larcje  house 
never  so  much  as   entered   his  imagination. 
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He  bad  to  consider  what  was  best,  and  he 
did  consider,  and  thought  not  of  her  sus- 
pense. It  must  be  owned,  however,  in  his 
excuse,  that  he  looked  upon  her  as  other- 
wise pre-occupied ;  he  could  not  in  the 
least  imagine  the  state  of  her  mind.  He 
wished  to  be  just  to  her;  to  feel  for  her 
was  beyond  his  power. 

On  the  third  morning  Amabel  received  a 
letter,  and  sat  like  one  turned  to  stone.  If 
he  had  no  power  of  entering  into  her  feel- 
ings, she  certainly  had  not  entered  into  his. 
His  letter  was  long ;  it  began,  as  did  his 
note,  without  a  beginning. 

"  Clarendon  Hotel,  May  10th. 

"  You  will  not  have  been  surprised  at 
my  delay  in  writing  to  you.  It  required 
time  to  consider  how,  in  the  altered  rela- 
tions between  us,  our  life  w^as  to  proceed. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  confidence 
you  placed  in  me.     It  shall  not  be  abused, 
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and  I  will  endeavour  to  deserve  it ;  and  be- 
lieve me,  however  in  other  ways  it  may 
alter  my  feelings  towards  you,  it  will  fortify 
my  trust,  and  secure  my  respect. 

"  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  useless  to 
deny  that  a  change  has  come,  and  a  change 
that  entails  other  changes.  I  will  endeavour 
to  help  you,  and  to  shield  you  from  the  evil 
consequences  that  might  follow  you ;  but 
the  tie  that  bound  us  is  broken  ;  a  new  way 
of  life  is  necessary,  and  we  must  look  in  the 
face  the  emergency  with  which  we  have  to 
deal. 

"  I  will  tell  you  as  shortly  as  I  can  the 
arrangements  I  have  made.  They  will,  I 
hope,  satisfy  you. 

"  On  my  arrival  in  London,  I  heard  of 
the  illness  and  distress  of  a  person  with 
whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted.  He  is  the 
father  of  the  only  friend  I  ever  had,  a 
young  man  who  died  at  college ;  and,  owing 
to  some  circumstances  connected  with  that 
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time,  I  thought  it  right  to  visit  him.  I 
found  that  he  had  been  ordered  abroad  for 
a  year,  but  that  there  were  diifficulties — 
caused  by  his  disease,  which  is  nervous — in 
making  proper  arrangements.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  offer 
myself  to  accompany  him.  I  am  not  need- 
ed as  a  companion  ;  but  I  have  offered  to 
reside  where  he  resides,  that  I  may  com- 
municate with  his  physicians  if  needful. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  we  shall  leave 
England  for  Geneva  in  a  few  days.  Thence 
we  proceed  to  Florence.  I  have  thus  se- 
cured a  simple  and  natural  object  to  account 
for  our  separation.  It  is  useless  to  look  be- 
yond the  present  moment.  In  time  we 
may  have  learned  to  control  our  feelings, 
and  our  lives,  if  they  must  be  united,  may 
begin  under  new  auspices. 

''With  regard  to  yourself,  I  think  you 
cannot  do  better  than  to  remain  at  Audri- 
court.     My  leaving  you  there  as   my   sole 
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representative,  my  correspondence  with  you 
on  necessary  business,  will  avert  suspicion, 
and  will  secure  to  you  all  that  consideration 
and  respect  which  is  your  due.  I  need  not, 
I  imagine,  suggest  to  you  the  necessity  of 
silence.  It  is  due  to  yourself,  no  less  than 
to  me — due  to  your  position  now,  and  to 
our  future  life — that  what  has  passed  should 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  From  the  confidence 
you  reposed  in  me,  I  am  unable  to  doubt 
that  your  wish  is  to  conquer  your  affection. 
It  is  difficult  to  offer  advice,  yet  I  should 
suggest  that  employment  and  occupation  in 
that  home  in  which,  unfortunately,  your 
destiny  is  fixed,  will  be  the  best  method  to 
assist  you  in  obtaining  the  victory. 

"  Yet  I  do  not  enforce  solitude.  It  cer- 
tainly appears  to  me  advisable,  under 
present  circumstances,  that  you  should 
remain  at  home  and  in  quiet ;  but  I  am 
far  from  forbidding  visits  from  your  own 
family.     I  would,  on  the  contrary,  suggest 
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that,  if  it  be  according  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee's 
plans,  your  youngest  sister  and  her  governess 
should  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  of  my  absence  with  you.  I  will  write 
to  them  on  the  subject,  making  ray  own  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  my  leaving  you 
for  so  long  a  time. 

"  I  have  hope  that  these  arrangements 
will  satisfy  you.  I  beg  you  to  answer  me 
freely  and  at  once,  and  at  all  times  to  con- 
tinue to  make  known  your  wishes.  Once  a 
week  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  con- 
cerning the  state  of  affairs  at  Audricourt. 
My  steward  will  communicate  with  you.  In 
conclusion,  I  can  only  wish  you  peace. 

"  Latimer." 

"  P.S. — I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  no 
feeling  of  resentment  has  prevented  me  from 
performing  my  promise  to  my  sister  Cecilia. 
I  have  made  the  application  I  was  requested 
to  make  for  Mr.  Hardinge,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  my  request  will  im- 
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mediately  make  a  change  in  his  circum- 
stances. He  will  probably  have  to  leave 
England  very  shortly." 

Had  Lord  Latimer  been  present  during 
the  reading  of  this  letter,  had  he  seen  the 
apathetic  indifference  with  which  Amabel's 
eyes  wandered  over  the  last  paragraph,  he 
might  have  obtained  some  insight  into  the 
state  of  her  mind. 

Could  Amabel  herself  have  speculated  on 
and  observed  her  own  self,  light  also  might 
have  dawned  on  her.  But  human  beings  in 
strong  emotion  do  not  speculate  on  them- 
selves, nor  do  they  notice  the  strange  incon- 
sistencies of  feeling  to  which,  in  many  cases, 
they  are  liable.  That  one  horrible  moment 
when  Amabel  had  felt  guilty  was  vividly 
present  to  her  imagination  ;  she  remembered 
the  agitation  of  her  heart  when  she  read  the 
confession  of  Eustace  in  his  face — that 
guilty  gaze  on  her  own  beauty — that  sense 
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of  blankness  and  desolation  when  she  saw 
him  drive  away — another,  and  not  her  hus- 
band. All  this  she  remembered,  and  even 
yet  her  cheeks  were  crimson  at  the  thought ; 
but  she  did  not  know  that  with  a  violence 
unknown  before  her  thoughts  had  returned 
to  Lord  Latimer — that  since  she  had  looked 
in  his  face,  and  seen  that  which  she  supposed 
to  be  anger,  her  thoughts  had  never  once 
wandered  from  him.  Nothing  of  this  did 
she  observe.  She  knew  that  she  had  been 
guilty,  though  but  for  a  few  moments,  of 
taking  pleasure  in  the  admiration  of  another, 
and  not  her  husband ;  and  that  guilt  re- 
mained on  her  soul  an  indelible  fact.  She 
supposed  it  to  be  there  still,  and  was  hum- 
bled to  the  dust. 

The  first  effect  of  Lord  Latimer's  letter 
was  to  turn  her,  as  has  been  said,  to  stone. 
That  what  she  had  done  should  have  con- 
sequences such  as  these  appalled  her.  Tliat 
life  was   over,   that  she  and    her  liusband 
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were  to  part — tliat  Lord  Latimer  was  driven 
by  her  into  a  foreign  land,  away  from  his 
home — it  seemed  too  horrible  to  be  true, 
and  she  sat  staring:  and  lookini]^  at  the  letter, 
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as  if  unable  to  understand. 

Then  she  read  it  again,  and  again,  and 
again,  every  time  pausing  at  the  sentence,  "  I 
wish  you  peace,"  till  at  length,  by  force  of 
reading,  something  of  reality  came  ;  she 
besfan  to  feel,  and  at  the  fourth  reading  she 
dropped  the  letter  and  burst  into  tears. 

She  was  weeping  violently  when  her 
maid,  who  had  brought  her  her  letter  be- 
fore she  was  dressed,  knocked  at  the  door. 
That  knock  recalled  Amabel  to  thoughts  of 
life.  She  hurriedly  said  she  was  not  ready, 
and  then  recurred  to  her  letter,  and  began 
to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  With  a 
power  of  thought  for  which  no  one  could  have 
given  her  credit,  of  which  she  would  have 
supposed  herself  incapable,  she  began  to  con- 
sider what  she  should  say  ;  how  she  should 
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behave  ;  how  meet  Lord  Latimer's  wishes  to 
the  best  of  her  ability.  "  It  was  due  to  him 
that  what  had  passed  should  be  buried  in  obli- 
vion." Shedwelt  upon  the  subject,  asking  her- 
self what  had  passed ;  and  like  a  bad  dream 
the  whole  of  that  day,  that  day  stamped  as 
with  red-hot  iron  on  her  memory,  came  back 
to  her,  and  crimsoned  her  cheek  anew  with 
shame  and  horror.  She  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  then  flung  herself  weeping 
upon  her  knees,  asking  for  pardon  for  the 
past,  and  help  to  redeem  it  in  the  future. 
Then  more  calmly  she  rose  up  and  made  her 
plan.     She  rang  for  her  maid  and  said, 

"  Lord  Latimer  is  going  away ;  he  is 
obliged  to  go  abroad.  I  don't  think  I  can 
go  down  to  breakfast  this  morning.  Will 
you  bring  some  up  here  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  tearful ;  her  voice  was 
tremulous.  The  maid  looked  pityingly  at 
her  young  mistress  and  departed.  Departed 
with  her  news.     The  servants  were  perplex- 
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ed.  They  had  been  convinced  from  the 
first  that  something  was  the  matter ;  but 
what,  they  could  not  imagine.  Their  first 
thought  Amabel's  distress  at  her  husband's 
departure  seemed  to  put  to  flight.  And 
her  manner  afterwards  banished  it  still 
further. 

When  she  came  down,  sad,  dejected,  but 
composed,  and,  with  a  quiet  dignity  in  her 
ways,  asked  a  few  questions  about  the  house, 
showing  herself  for  the  first  time  to  be  the 
mistress  of  it,  they  felt  more  than  ever  per- 
plexed, but  more  than  ever  ashamed  of 
their  suspicion  that  the  handsome  young 
man  had  won  the  young  Lady  Latimer's 
heart. 

This  was  a  part  of  Amabel's  plan.  She 
could  not  think  much,  but  one  thought  took 
possession  of  her  mind.  Never,  never 
should  a  suspicion  be  aroused  that  her  af- 
fection had  wandered  from  Lord  Latimer. 
Not  for  her  own  sake.    She  was  too  innocent 
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and  childish  to  think  much  about  herself; 
but  for  his.  No  one  should  ever  think 
she  had  failed  in  her  duty  and  gratitude  to 
him. 

It  was  on  this  resolution  that  she  acted 
through  the  day.  Not  knowing  exactly 
what  she  did,  or  how  she  did  it ;  but  trying 
to  be  his  wife,  attending  to  his  wishes, 
coming  forward  in  a  gentle  quiet  way  to 
honour  him. 

When  it  came  to  writinsj  to  him,  she  sat 
with  a  mind  almost  as  much  paralyzed  as  at 
first.  She  felt  too  guilty  to  allow  herself  to 
pour  out  her  feelings  of  grief  at  the  separa- 
tion. Something,  she  knew  not  what,  with- 
held her  from  dwelling  on  her  penitence. 
She  was  too  much  in  awe  of  him  to  enter  on 
argument,  or  to  comment  on  what  he  said. 
She  sat  with  her  arms  on  the  tabic,  and  her 
two  hands  pressed  on  her  two  eyes,  as  if 
thus  to  bring  tliought  to  her  brain.  But 
nothing  came.     That  brain  seemed  a  blank. 
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Finally,  she  only  wrote  these  few  words  ;  and, 
from  her  feelinizs  of  shame  and  humiliation, 
would  not  allow  herself  any  beginning. 

''  I  will  do  all  you  advise.  I  have  but 
one  wish  in  the  world,  and  that  is,  to  please 
you.     Forgive  me, 

"  Your  grateful  wife, 

"  Amabel." 

She  wept  when  she  read  what  she  had 
written.  The  few  words  said  much  to  her. 
The  "  Forgive  rae"  burst  passionately  from 
her  heart. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  fact  that  Lord  Latimer  read 
her  letter,  when  it  reached  him,  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit.  The  few  words  expressed 
only  what  he  already  felt  too  deeply,  too 
dismally.  His  wife  wished  to  be  a  dutiful 
wife,  but  loved  him  not.  The  letter,  gentle, 
penitent,  submissive,  carried  no  soothing 
message  of  affection  to  his  wounded  heart. 
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He  had  not  expected  it  would,  yet  there 
was  a  bitter  feeling  in  his  soul  as  he  tore  it 
into  atoms. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

fTHHE  fixity  with  which  Amabel  gave  her- 
-■-  self  up  to  one  idea  delivered  her  from 
the  influence  of  nervous  fears  and  childish 
terrors.  Her  raind  was  so  full  that  her 
solitude  was  even  too  full  of  thought.  She 
was  no  longer  a  child.  Instead  of  a  gradual, 
gentle  sliding  from  childish  and  girlish  into 
womanly  thoughts,  she  had  suddenly  leapt 
into  them.  She  suddenly  saw  a  thousand 
things  undreamed  of  in  her  youthful  philo- 
sophy, and  her  eyes  wandered  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
master  each.  In  vain ;  for  not  only  in  her 
present  bewilderment,  but  probably  at  no 
time  in  her  life,  would  her  intellect  be  of  the 
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order  which  thinks  clearly,  or  speculates 
wisely,  on  the  operations  of  the  hunaan 
mind.  In  vain,  therefore,  she  endeavoured 
to  master  what  she  felt  and  what  he  felt ;  she 
could  but  con  over,  in  a  wild,  agitated  way, 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future — the 
short  past  of  a  few  days,  and  the  short  future 
of  the  next  months,  taking  to  herself,  as  a 
calming  thought,  that  she  would  show  her 
repentance  by  entire  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band's wishes. 

It  was  an  interruption  to  her  thoughts,  in- 
stead of,  as  it  had  been,  a  consolation,  when, 
late  in  the  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatchford 
paid  their  call.  They  came  to  ask  if  there 
was  any  news  of  Lord  Latimer's  return. 

"  No  ;  he  is  obliged  to  go  abroad,"  Amabel 
replied,  in  an  unsteady  voice  ;  a  voice  so  un- 
steady that  her  two  kind  visitors  immediate- 
ly began  to  pour  out  their  little  commonplace 
consolations.  Mr.  Hatchford  recurred  to  his 
first  idea  on  the  practical  benefits  of  short 
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partings ;  and  Mrs.  Hatchford,  among  other 
things,  observed  that  it  was  better  to  grieve 
at  parting  with  friends  than  to  have  no 
friends  to  part  from. 

Amabel  listened  w^ithout  hearing,  and 
thanked  them,  without  knowing  for  what. 
Her  mind  was  very  full  and  very  much  agi- 
tated, and  these  little  truisms,  however  they 
may  suit  some  quiescent  minds,  cannot  still 
the  agitation  even  of  a  child.  When  they  had 
exhausted  their  store  of  comforts,  she  said, 

"Lord  Latimer  wishes  me  to  do  all  I  can 
here.  He  trusts  me,  and  I  will  try  to  act 
as  he  wishes.  But  I  am  very  young  and 
ignorant,  and  you  must  help  me." 

There  was  so  much  pathos  in  her  tone 
that  both  her  kind  guests,  with  a  dew  in 
their  eyes,  hastened  to  assure  her  of  their 
assistance.  As  the  best  help  he  could  offer, 
Mr.  Hatchford  then  observed, 

"  You  will,  of  course,  keep  to  all  the 
rules  Lord  Latimer  laid  down." 
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"  Oh  !  yes,"  Amabel  replied,  with  a  little 
shuddering  sigh  ;  "  I  will  keep  to  his  rules." 
She  hardly  knew  why  the  thought  of  them 
oppressed  and  worried  her;  but  they  did 
so.  It  was  a  kind  of  inward  protest  against 
that  mechanical  life  that  she  had  been 
leading.  A  moment  afterwards  she  added, 
"  But  I  will  do  more  than  my  rules  now.  I 
will  try  to  understand,  and  to  do  all  he 
did.     You  must  help  me." 

They  promised  her  again  their  cordial 
assistance,  and,  as  they  walked  home  toge- 
ther, said  how  interesting  a  3'Oung  creature 
Lady  Latimer  was ;  but  that  there  was 
anything  but  a  natural  sorrow  on  her  young 
mind  they  never  imagined. 

Amabel  reaiained  alone  again  with  her 
thoughts,  not  mastering  them,  but  maturing 
more  and  more  her  plans  for  the  future. 
Many  little  things,  many  smaller  plans,  had 
to  be  considered,  but  all  merged  in  the  one 
great  plan  of  devoting  herself  to  honour  her 
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husband — of  covering  by  ber  present  devo- 
tion that  guilty  spot  in  the  past.  It  was 
only  as  connected  with  that  painful  recollec- 
tion that  her  thoughts  ever  recurred  to 
Eustace  Hardini2fe.  He  was  gone  as  a  dream 
of  a  night. 

When  she  went  to  bed  at  the  close  of  her 
lonely  yet  excited  day,  she  prayed  again 
with  fervent  prayers  for  help  and  strength. 
In  these  few  days  she  had  come  to  need 
religious  consolation,  and  her  mind  flew  to 
it  and  found  it.  Unable  to  argue,  her  sense 
of  guilt  seemed  to  be  confined  to  Lord 
Latimer — it  did  not  make  her  afraid  of 
approaching  her  Father  in  Heaven,  She 
felt  sad  and  weak  and  miserable,  and  she 
betook  herself  with  confidence  to  Him  who, 
she  had  been  taught,  but  never  had  felt 
before,  was  a  present  help  in  trouble.  It 
was  a  state  of  mind  which  no  doubt  required 
instruction,  but  in  its  childlike  trust  could 
not  but  be  efiScacious. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Lee  arrived,  bringing  Virginia  with  him. 
Amabel  was  astonished,  and  for  the  moment 
felt  unprepared  to  meet  him  and  his  ques- 
tionings ;  but  the  strong  determination  she 
had  formed  to  bury  her  wandering  in 
oblivion,  came  to  her  aid. 

"  Why,  my  dearest  child,"  he  said,  "  how 
is  this  ?  I  thought  you  were  to  be  off  to 
London,  for  your  presentation,  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  was,"  she  replied,  her  eyes  tear- 
ful, and  her  colour  coming  and  going,  as 
that  future,  till  now  forgotten,  was  suddenly 
presented ;  "  but  it  is  all  changed  now." 

"  But  how,  or  why  ?  It  is  very  sudden, 
is  it  not  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  heard  from  Lord  Lati- 
mer ?"  Amabel  said,  composing  herself,  and 
trying  to  speak  with  the  calm  dignity  she 
felt  to  be  incumbent  on  her.  "  He  told  me 
he  would  write  to  you." 
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"  Yes,  he  wrote  ;  but  it  seems  so  strange, 
I  can  hardly  understand  it.  And  he  wishes 
you  to  stay  here,  my  poor  child." 

Lord  Latimer  had  made  a  most  plausible 
history  to  Mr.  Lee  ;  and  Mrs.  Lee  was  quite 
satisfied  with  it.  But  Mr.  Lee,  as  we  know, 
had  never  half  liked  the  marriage,  and  he 
was  suspicious. 

"  Of  course,"  Amabel  replied,  with  spirit. 
"  He  may  be  away  for  some  months ;  and 
of  course  I  could  not  go  out  visiting  without 
him.  Besides,  he  wishes  me  to  do  some 
things  here." 

Mr.  Lee  was  surprised,  and  inwardly 
amused.  The  idea  of  Amabel  doing  any- 
thing always  did  amuse  him.  But  she 
satisfied  him  that  there  was  no  horrible 
mystery.  Somehow  or  other  he  had  had  a 
fear  about  Eustace  Hardinge.  When  he 
had  heard  of  his  accident  and  long  stay  at 
Audricourt,  he  had  said  to  himself — for  he 
would  not  say  it  to  any  other  person — "  I 
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hope  Amabel  will  not  discover  how  dull 
Lord  Latimer  is !" 

"  I  have  brought  Virginia,"  he  said.  "  Lord 
Latimer  suggested  that  she  and  her  gover- 
ness might  come  to  you  for  a  time." 

''  I  know,"  Amabel  said — ''  he  is  so  kind. 
He  thought  of  it  directly." 

"  Her  governess  is  away,"  Mr.  Lee  went 
on,  becoming  still  further  satisfied.  "  But  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  you  alone,  my 
poor  child,  so  I  brought  her  off  at  once. 
Her  governess  can  follow  her  here  in  a  few 
days,  if  you  like  to  keep  her." 

"I  should  like  it  extremely,"  Amabel 
said.  "  I  felt  very  lonely  the  first  day 
Lord  Latimer  went ;  and  though  I  am 
more  used  to  it  now,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
keep  Virginia,  if  I  may." 

Mr.  Lee  stayed  for  one  night  with  his 
daughter,  and  only  once,  during  all  the 
ho^rs  they  passed  together,  did  she  lose 
her  self-command.     It  was  at  a  question  she 
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might  have  expected,  but  did  not.  "And 
how  did  you  and  that  young  Hardinge  get 
on  together?" 

It  was  evening,  and  Amabel  was  work- 
ing. Some  part  of  her  tremor  she  was  able 
therefore  to  conceal.  The  crimson  blush  of 
shame  and  consciousness  was  hidden  by  her 
stooping  head ;  the  terror  at  this  sudden 
flush  of  shame  was  also  mastered ;  she 
thought  she  answered  quietly,  "  He  was 
very  easy  to  get  on  with — he  was  ill,  you 
know,  and  that  made  it  easy."  But  Mr. 
Lee,  although  at  the  moment  he  spoke 
he  had  forgotten  his  suspicions,  detected  a 
something  in  voice  and  manner  that  alarmed 
him — alarmed  and  distressed  him.  He  felt 
a  conviction  that  his  suspicion  had  not  been 
altogether  groundless,  after  all. 

He  was  wise,  however.  It  was  easy  to 
discover  his  daughter's  determination  to  rise 
above  whatever  it  was  that  had  occurred ; 
he  saw,  and,  with  admiration  and  astonish- 
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ment,  bowed  to  her  will.  He  replied  with 
a  quiet  answer,  asked  another  question  about 
the  young  man,  as  if  to  show  that  he  had 
made  no  observations,  and  then  banished 
the  subject  from  his  mind — that  is,  endea- 
voured to  do  so,  for  he  was  not  succsssful. 

Virginia  was  left  with  her  sister.  She 
was  a  companionable  little  girl,  as  quick 
and  useful  as  Sophia,  but  with  a  share  of 
Amabel's  refinement  and  gentleness.  Her 
society  made  a  great  difference  to  Amabel. 
With  a  little  companion  to  attend  her,  she 
felt  no  alarm,  and  began  to  bestir  herself 
among  her  poor  neighbours.  When  the 
governess  came — a  well-instructed  though 
not  accomplished  person,  Amabel  '  turned 
her  attention  also  towards  her  own  improve- 
ment. She  had  passed  from  a  child  into  a 
woman,  and  desires  to  become  wiser  and 
better  had  entered  into  and  taken  a  lodging 
in  her  mind.  She  wished  to  be  more  fitted 
to  understand  Lord  Latimer's  grave  books, 
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and  she  consulted  the  governess  on  the 
subject.  A  course  of  study  was  laid  out, 
and  her  time  began  to  be  filled.  When 
there  is  a  definite  object,  to  which  all  efforts 
tend,  one  point  to  which  all  reflections  turn, 
life,  however  dreary  without,  cannot  be 
dreary  within.  Hope  is  excitement,  and  it 
is  enough — the  human  mind  is  satisfied  with 
it — often  much  more  satisfied  with  that  as  a 
companion  than  with  a  possession,  however 
dear  or  prized. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

T  ORD  LATIMER  had  done  better  for 
-^  Amabel  than  for  himself;  and  yet 
when  he  made  his  plan,  he  made  it  for  him- 
self, and  not  for  her.  A  something  had 
come  to  him  which  made  Audricourt  hate- 
ful— that  abode  in  which  he  had  lived  for  so 
many  years  in  cold  peace — that  home  which 
of  late  had  been  enlivened  into  warm  happi- 
ness, had  become  odious  in  his  eyes ;  and  as 
he  thought  first  of  himself,  he  planned  this 
escape  into  foreign  lands,  that  he  might 
forget  Audricourt,  and  that  of  which  it  had 
been  the  scene.  When  this  relief  had  been 
planned    for   himself,    he   then    turned    to 
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Amabel,  and  tried  to  arrange  with  fore- 
thought and  justice  for  her  future  life  also. 
To  uphold  her  who  had  involuntarily  erred  ; 
to  shield  from  suspicion  her  who  had  so 
ingenuously  confessed. 

The  plan  for  her  was  successful.  It  might 
not  have  been  so  had  she  been,  as  he  suppos- 
ed her  to  be,  the  victim  of  a  guilty,  yet  guilt- 
less attachment.  But  as  it  was,  it  was  cer- 
tainly for  a  time  successful.  Her  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  him,  and  him  alone.  To 
make  her  peace  with  him  whom  she  had 
wounded,  whom  she  had  offended,  absorbed 
her  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought ; 
and  if  there  had  been  a  wandering  of  the 
affection,  it  had  returned  to  its  object  witli 
redoubled  force. 

But  for  himself,  for  his  peace,  at  least,  he 
had  planned  less  wisely.  He  had  been 
abroad  twice  or  thrice  in  his  life,  and  on 
each  occasion  his  travels  had  given  him  the 
tranquil,  passionless  enjoyment  which  was  all 
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he  desired.  His  love  for  pictures  has  been 
mentioned.  It  was  the  warmest  of  his 
sensations,  and  on  these  occasions  his  taste 
had  been  gratified.  He  remembered  this, 
and  hoped  to  be  gratified  again.  He  also 
enjoyed  a  fine  climate  and  a  bright  land- 
scape. The  man  wrapt  in  himself  is  very 
capable  of  feeling  these  simply  physical 
pleasures. 

All  these  and  other  calm  enjoyments  he 
called  to  mind,  and  fancied  that  he  might 
enjoy  them  again.  But  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and,  with  all  his 
study,  no  knowledge  of  himself.  He  did 
not  calculate  that  a  tortured  and  anxious 
heart  cannot  take  pleasure  in  small  things. 
A  sad  one  may  ;  a  heart  sad,  but  desirous 
to  forget.  But  the  restlessness  of  a  jealous 
and  disappointed  spirit  requires  something 
large  as  its  grief  to  divert  it  from  grief. 

Lord  Latimer's  heart  had  been  touched  at 
last.     He  did  not  know  that  he  had  a  heart ; 
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nor  had  anyone  else  discovered  the  fact ;  and 
how  should  they?  It  had  been  cased,  as 
dead  and  embalmed  hearts  have  sometimes 
been,  in  stone.  But,  in  the  centre  of  that 
cold  monument  he  had  built  over  it,  there 
lay  a  heart,  and  it  had  been  touched  at  last. 
It  had  begun  to  speak  when  first  he  found 
his  young  wife,  young,  soft,  and  gentle,  de- 
pending on  him  for  guidance  and  protection. 
A  well  of  tenderness,  of  something  alto- 
gether different  from  his  first  passionate  love, 
had  been  touched  and  had  oozed  out.  But 
happiness,  however  beneficial  in  many  ways 
to  man's  nature,  does  not  conduce  to  thought. 
It  is  too  free  for  thought.  A  perfectly 
happy  person  leads  too  winged  and  birdlike 
a  life  to  have  much  time  or  inclination  for 
reflection.  Lord  Latimer,  therefore,  had 
not  speculated  on  his  unwonted  feelings. 
He  had  not  discovered  that  he  had  this 
heart ;  the  routine  into  which  he  had  cast 
its  happiness  had  had  a  soporific  effect ;  it 
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muffled  his  new  sensations,  and  hid  them 
even  from  his  own  sight. 

It  was  far  otherwise  now.  That  heart 
which  had  been  touched,  and  had  been  too 
blest  to  discover  its  existence,  was  now  cast 
off  and  desolate.  In  vain  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  ;  in  vain  the  trust  thus  ex- 
pressed in  his  noblest  qualities ;  in  vain  the 
docile  submission  to  his  will.  With  love, 
these  things  would  have  been  priceless 
treasures.  Without  love  they  were  no- 
thing. In  one  week,  by  a  temptation  that 
was  no  temptation,  his  wife's  affections  had 
been  drawn  from  him  ;  and  stung,  and  sore, 
and  wounded,  and  humiliated,  his  poor 
heart  strove  in  vain  to  find  a  stoic  philo- 
sophy that  would  teach  him  to  endure,  or 
to  forget. 

He  sought  to  forget,  but  could  not.  The 
routine  of  life  was  broken  up,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  turn  to.  With  blank  eyes  he 
gazed   on    glorious    pictures    and    glowing 
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skies  ;  gazed  and  saw  nothing.  With  wander- 
ing mind  he  read  and  understood  nothing ; 
shortly,  with  a  humiliation  which  yet  was  not 
the  worst  of  his  feeling,  he  was  forced  to 
own  that  he  found  his  best  distraction  in  the 
society  of  the  half-crazed  man  over  whom 
he  had  undertaken  to  watch. 

However  useful  it  might  be  in  some  ways, 
Lord  Latimer's  plan  had  not  therefore 
answered,  so  far  as  his  peace  was  concerned. 
He  felt  this,  yet  nothing  would  have  induced 
him  to  change  it. 

Once  a  week  he  wrote  to  Amabel,  and 
once  a  week  he  received  her  answers.  Each 
looked  forward  to  these  days  as  the  days  of 
their  lives.  Each,  before  the  incoming  letter 
arrived,  speculated  for  hours  on  what  it 
would  contain,  and,  before  the  days  of  de- 
parture, on  what  they  each  would  reply.  Yet 
nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory,  more 
prosaic  than  the  letters  that  went,  and  the 
letters  that  came.     Each  watched  the  style 
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of  each,  and  conformed  to  it  exactly.  Ama- 
bel watched  for  a  tone,  a  word  of  relenting, 
that  she  might  pour  out  her  feelings  of 
grief  and  repentance.  To  him,  still  angry 
and  forgiving,  she  did  not  dare  to  speak. 
She  answered  his  questions,  gave  him  mes- 
sages from  Mr.  Hatchford  and  the  steward, 
and  there  the  correspondence  ended.  Of 
her  longing  for  his  return,  of  her  intense 
desire  to  see  his  face  again,  of  her  wish  to 
devote  her  life  wholly  to  him — life,  and 
heart,  and  affection — she  did  not  dare  to 
speak.  And  Lord  Latimer  watched  for  a 
something  that  might  betray  what  he  felt  he 
knew  too  well  was  not  there ;  watched  with 
ever-rising  and  ever-decaying  hope,  and, 
finding  it  not,  remained  himself  immove- 
able. And  thus  the  weary  Summer  months 
dragged  by. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

VIRGINIA  and  her  governess  remained 
with  Amabel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee, 
deprived  of  all  their  daughters,  were  dreary 
enough  at  home  ;  but  Mr.  Lee,  who  could 
not  rid  himself  of  his  private  suspicion,  was 
determined  the  arrangement  should  con- 
tinue ;  and,  as  Amabel  procured  masters  for 
her  little  sister,  Mrs.  Lee  saw  such  benefits 
in  the  arrangement  that  she  consented  also. 

Sophia  did  not  approve,  and,  on  a  visit 
that  she  paid  to  her  liome,  spoke  her  feel- 
ings warmly. 

''The  whole  thing,  mamma,  is  so  un- 
natural that  I  can't  understand  how  you 
and  papa  can  countenance  it.     If  husbands 
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are  to  marr}^  young  wives,  or  indeed  any 
wives,  and  then  take  themselves  off  in  this 
way,  I  don't  see  what  is  to  be  the  end  of 
it." 

•  Mrs.  Lee  thought  exactly  the  same,  and 
had  said  the  same  to  her  husband,  but,  as 
was  her  custom,  took  now  the  defensive 
line. 

"You  know,  Sophia,  there  are  no  such 
things  as  general  rules.  As  a  general  rule, 
of  course  1  agree  with  you  ;  but  general 
rules  never  apply  to  particular  cases." 

"  That  seems  to  me  very  poor  morality, 
mamma.  We  may  take  any  act,  then,  out 
of  the  general  rule  of  the  commandments, 
and  say  we  will  try  it  as  a  particular  case." 

"  Nonsense !"  said  Mrs.  Lee.  She  never 
could  argue  with  Sophia.  Sophia  bewildered 
her  brain,  and  though  she  knew  what  she 
meant,  she  could  not  express  her  meanings. 
After  a  moment,  however,  she  collected 
some  thoughts,  and  went  on — 
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"  What  I  mean  is,  that  there  are  circura- 
stances  which  force  the  coinmon  rules  of 
life  to  give  way.  As  I  understood  Lord 
Latimer's  letter,  there  was  some  early  con- 
nection which  made  him  desirous  to  pay  this 
attention  to  an  old  and  much-distressed 
friend.  As  he  did  not  tell  us  the  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  judge.  Perhaps  he  did 
feel  himself  forced  to  go." 

''  But  then,  why  not  take  Amabel  with 
him?" 

"  Ah  !  we  don't  know,"  was  all  poor  per- 
plexed Mrs.  Lee  could  say. 

"  You  know,  mamma,  I  never  liked  the 
marriage.  I  foresaw  evil  would  come  of  it. 
You  did  not  like  me  to  speak,  and  so  I  said 
but  little ;  but  I  knew  Amabel  was  given  up 
to  misery,  and  perhaps  worse.  It  seems  to 
me  the  most  unnatural  thing  that  ever  was 
done — to  marry  a  beautiful  young  girl  of 
seventeen,  and  then  to  go  away  and  leave 
her  quite  by  herself  in  a  large  house." 
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"  He  wrote  about  Virginia,  my  dear 
Sophia." 

"  And  that  is  the  very  thing,  mamma, 
that  I  think  so  shocking.  If  he  had  written 
for  you  or  me,  there  would  have  been  some 
use  in  the  plan — we  should  have  had  our 
wits  about  us,  and  helped  and  advised  the 
poor  thing ;  but  to  write  for  a  child  of 
nine  !  It  is  like  writing  for  a  blind  man 
to  take  care  of  a  blind  child." 

This  conversation,  and  a  variety  of  others 
on  the  same  topic,  took  place  about  four 
months  after  Lord  Latimer's  departure. 
Sophia  urged  that  there  should  be  a  recall 
of  Virginia,  and  that  they  should  then  see 
what  Lord  Latimer  would  do  for  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Lee  would  not  give  way  to  Sophia 
while  she  was  at  home ;  but  after  she  was 
gone  she  found  how  her  words  and  sus- 
picions haunted  her  brain,  and  she  proposed 
the  recall  to  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Lee  cared  very  little  about  Sophia's 
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opinion — she  had  gained  the  mastery  over 
her  mother,  and  the  house,  and  most  things 
that  went  on  at  home,  but  she  never  had 
mastered  her  fathers  mind.  He  never 
fought  with  her,  but  seldom  agreed.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  now,  and  no  argu- 
ments could  change  him. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  Sophia,  my  dear, 
that  it  is  not  even  for  fathers  and  mothers 
to  interfere  with  husbands  and  wives,  unless 
there  is  a  very  strong  reason." 

This  was  his  answer  when  she  forcibly 
and  concisely  retailed  Sophia's  opinions. 

"  She  would  have  said  there  was  a  stroner 

o 

reason  now,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  for  she  could 
be  quick  enough  with  her  husband ;  "  and 
she  would  have  been  right.  Perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  state  of 
things." 

"  As  Lord  Latimer  never  contemplated 
a  return  in  four  months,  we  ought  to  have 
stated  our   objections   before  he  left  Eng- 
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land,  instead  of  agreeing  to  send  Virginia. 
It  is  too  late  to  refuse  to  acquiesce  now." 

"  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  that,"  Mrs. 
Lee  said,  regretfully,  thinking  what  an 
opportunity  for  vanquishing  Sophia  she  had 
lost.  "  But  for  how  long  are  we  engaged  ?" 
she  added.  "  I  don't  suppose  you  intend 
this  state  of  things  to  go  on  for  ever." 

*'  No,  no,"  Mr.  Lee  replied,  with  decision ; 
but  he  entered  no  more  into  the  question. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  intend  it  to  go  on  long, 
but  had  not  made  up  his  mind  when  to 
interfere — not  for  two  or  three  months  yet, 
and  therefore  he  put  the  subject  from  his 
mind. 

He  had  by  this  time  a  pretty  strong — for 
it  was  a  daily-growing — conviction  that 
there  had  been  something  on  Amabel's  part 
for  which  she  was  underc^oin^  correction. 
The  kind  terms  in  which  Lord  Latimer  had 
written,  and  the  manner  of  Amabel,  satisfied 
him  about  the  result.     For  the  time  being. 
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however  strange  the  separation  might  be, 
he  did  feel  it  was  best  to  leave  the  husband 
and  wife  to  themselves  ;  and  he  did  also 
feel  that  the  company  of  Virginia  and  her 
governess  was,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  arranged. 

Meanwhile  two  more  months  flowed  on, 
and  during  these  last  two  a  change  came 
over  Amabel. 

Nothing  so  easy  to  live  upon,  nothing  so 
animating  and  inspiriting,  as  a  hope.  But 
then  it  must  be  a  real  hope — a  hope  full- 
grown  and  strong,  not  a  feeble,  infant 
hope,  whose  fragile  life  seems  daily  passing 
away.  And  almost  any  hope  which,  though 
bright  at  first,  instead  of  coming  nearer, 
seems,  as  time  passes,  to  become  more  dis- 
tant, turns  to  this  fragile  infant  thing,  and 
makes  the  heart  sick. 

So  it  was  with  Amabel.  The  zest  with 
which  she  had  set  herself  about  her  duties 
died  away  ;  the  desire  for  self-improvement 
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languished  ;  and  when  once  that  which  had 
filled  her  days  became  languid  and  weari- 
some, the  spur  that  had  supported  her  spirit 
was  gone,  and  she  too  languished.  The 
change  was  scarcely  perceptible,  but  day  by 
day  she  lost  her  smooth,  childlike  freshness 
of  tint,  her  cheek  became  paler,  her  step 
slower,  her  eye  duller.  She  became  the 
prey  of  fancies,  subject  to  starts,  subject  to 
fears  and  terrors  ;  not  childlike,  bodily,  or 
even  ghostly  terrors,  but  mental  terrors, 
expectations  that  something  was  going  to 
happen,  that  bad  news  would  come. 

For  the  most  part  she  kept  her  feelings 
pent  within  ;  but  the  constant  hearing  of 
wheels  was  one  of  her  fancies,  and,  though 
without  saying  what  she  expected,  she 
would  often  rise  from  luncheon  at  this  fan- 
cied sound  ;  then,  after  going  a  few  steps, 
recollect  herself,  and,  sitting  down  again, 
observe,  "  I  thought  somebody  was  coming 
to  call." 
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One  Sunday  evening — it  was  at  the  end 
of  six  months — she  was  reading  to  Virginia 
in  the  drawing-room  ;  she  suddenly  paused 
in  her  reading  ;  the  book  was  "  Agathos," 
and  Virginia,  interested  in  the  allegory,  was 
not  pleased.  She  looked  at  her  sister,  and 
saw  her  head  elevated,  like  that  of  a  startled 
deer. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Amabel  dear  ?" 
inquired  the  child,  surprised. 

"Dear"  was  the  condescending  epithet 
which  she  bestowed  on  her  great  favourites. 
There  were  "Amabel  dear,"  "papa  dear," 
and  "  Neddy  dear,"  a  tall,  strongly-built 
brother.  These  were  the  only  privileged 
possessors  of  the  term. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  Lord  Latimer's  step," 
Amabel  replied,  still  listening. 

"  Lord  Latimer !"  exclaimed  Virginia, 
staring.     "  Is  he  coming  to-night?" 

Amabel  recovered  herself,  drew  down  her 
neck,  and  sighed. 
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"  Oh !  yes,  Virginia — perhaps,"  she  said. 
"  I  expect  him  any  day." 

*'  Do   you  ?"   cried   Virginia,    astonished. 
"  I  did  not  know — I  am  very  sorry." 

"  Sorry  !"  and  Amabel  looked  for  a  mo- 
ment like  a  young  tiger,  and  as  if  she  could 
have  sprung  upon   her  sister — "sorry  that' 
he  should  come  back  to  me,  when  I  think  I 
shall  die  if  he  doesn't !" 

The  fierce  words  astonished  Virginia  still 
farther;  but  she  was  a  quick  and  sensible 
little  thino;.  She  saw  that  her  sister  was 
excited,  and  required  to  be  soothed,  and 
she  soothed  her. 

;  "  I  am  only  sorry,  Amabel  dear,"  she 
said,  stroking  her  cheek,  "  because  I  suppose 
I  shall  have  to  leave  you  when  he  comes — 
and  I  am  so  fond  of  you.  Of  course  I  am 
glad  for  youy 

"  Oh  !  yes,  be  glad,"  Amabel  said,  with  a 
gasp  ;  and  a  tear  fell  from  her  eye. 

'*  And   now    will  you    finish  the  story  ?" 
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Virginia  said.  Not  that  she  any  longer 
cared  for  the  story,  but  thinking  in  her 
young  wisdom  that  it  was  best  to  change  the 
subject.  When  she  went  to  bed  she  confi- 
dentially told  her  governess  that  "  some- 
how she  did  not  think  Amabel  was  very 
well." 

"  I  was  thinking  the  same,"  was  the  reply. 
"  It  is  strange,"  she  continued,  in  a  musing 
tone,  '^  that  I  should  not  have  remarked  the 
change  in  Lady  Latimer  till  to-day  ;  but  it 
was  while  she  sat  at  church,  when  that 
bright  gleam  of  sun  suddenly  burst  out  and 
fell  on  her  face,  that  I  remarked  how  thin 
she  had  grown." 

"  Yes,"  Virginia  said,  "  I  have  seen  that. 
Do  you  know  that  her  wedding-ring  tumbled 
off  the  other  day  when  she  was  playing  ? 
She  got  so  red  that  I  did  not  like  to  say 
anything  about  it :  but  I  think  it  is  because 
her  hands  are  so  thin.  But  then  you  know," 
Virginia  added,  "  people  do  grow  fat  and 
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thin,  don't  they  ?  If  we  were  always  grow- 
ing fat,  we  should  get  too  big." 

Her  governess  smiled,  but  a  moment  after- 
wards observed, 

.  "  I  had  been  considering  just  before  you 
came  up  whether  I  ought  not  to  mention 
the  subject  to  your  mamma  and  papa.  Of 
course  I  have  no  business  with  Lady  Latimer, 
but  as  there  is  no  one  here  to  speak,  it  might 
be  right." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  do  it,"  Virginia 
replied.  "  If  you  write,  you  will  frighten 
them ;  but  if  I  write,  they  will  only  see 
about  it.  It  is  my  day  for  mamma  to-mor- 
row, isn't  it  ?" 

And  Virginia  did  write,  and  more  strongly 
than  she  had  at  first  intended  ;  for  when 
Amabel's  maid  was  putting  her  to  bed,  she 
also  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject. 

"  My  lady  is  not  ill,"  she  observed,  re- 
assuringly, when  she  saw  that  her  first 
remark  had  startled  the  child.     "  Nobody 
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can  call  a  person  ill  when  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  them  ;  but  I  have  had  to 
take  in  her  gowns  ever  so,  and  I  thought 
yesterday,  as  I  was  doing  it,  that  I  would 
tell  you,  Miss  Virginia.  I  think  my  lord  or 
your  papa  ought  to  be  told  of  it." 

On  the  same  morning,  however,  that 
Virginia's  letter  reached  her  home,  Mr.  Lee 
received  one  from  Lord  Latimer.  It  was 
marked  Private^  and  with  great  perplexity 
of  mind  Mr.  Lee  read  it. 

It  began  with  an  apology  for  troubling 
him,  and  a  further  apology  that  he  was 
forced  not  only  to  trouble  him  with  a  letter, 
but  must  also  ask  him  to  take  a  journey. 
He  wished  to  send  a  messai^e  to  Amabel.  A 
circumstance  had  occurred  which  he  was 
afraid  of  mentioning  by  letter,  and  he 
thought  her  father  was  the  proper  person  to 
bear  the  message.     He  then  went  on — 

"You  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  dis- 
tressed and  perplexed  at  my  separation  from 
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my  wife ;  but  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  was  inevitable.  Whether  or  not 
that  separation  can  ever  end  depends  much 
on  the  spirit  in  which  she  bears  the  intelli- 
gence I  have  now  to  send.  I  trust  to  you 
to  report  to  me  faithfully  what  occurs. 

"  You  will  then,  if  you  please,  be  the 
bearer  to  her  from  me  of  this  message — that 
he  is  going  to  be  married.  You  must  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  offer  no  explanations ;  you 
must  excuse  me  if  I  ask  you  to  be  guarded 
in  your  questionings  of  Amabel ;  you  must 
excuse  me  also  if  I  request  you  to  consider 
my  letter  as  strictly  confidential.  It  is  due, 
I  think,  both  to  me  and  to  your  daughter, 
that  if  ever  our  former  happiness  should  be 
restored,  the  cause  of  its  interruption  should 
be  unknown.  Had  I  dared  to  trust  this 
message  to  a  letter,  it  would  have  been  kept 
from  you  also  ;  but,  as  I  am  unconscious 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  intelligence,  I 
fear  to  send  it  to  her  while  in  solitude." 

VOL.  III.  u 
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There  was  not  much  more  in  the  letter. 
Mr.  Lee  found  it  when  he  went  out  for  his 
early  walk ;  and  during  his  walk  he  cogi- 
tated on  it,  and  on  the  question  how  best  to 
act.  Sometimes  he  said,  "  Poor  child  ! — 
poor  child  !  I  never  liked  the  marriage — 
never !"  then  suddenly  broke  off  from  that 
reflection  to  ask  how  he  was  to  conceal 
Lord  Latimer's  letter  from  his  wife.  His 
private  suspicions  he  had  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing, but  a  letter  had  never  yet  been 
concealed. 

When  he  re-entered  the  house  he  was 
met  by  Mrs.  Lee  with  Virginia's  letter ;  and 
though  the  contents  made  him  uneasy,  it 
put  an  end  to  his  perplexities.  He  simply 
determined  to  conceal  the  fact  of  Lord 
Latimer's  having  written,  altogether,  and  to 
act  on  Virginia's  news. 

"  I  will  go  directly,"  he  said,  as  he  re- 
turned it  to  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  You  !     I  thought,  perhaps,  I  had  better 
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go,"  she  said,  surprised  at  this  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  *'  Not  that  I  think 
there  is  much  the  matter." 

"It  is  easier  for  me  to  go  than  for  you ; 
and  if  I  think  there  is  any  cause  for  anxiety, 
I  will  send  at  once  to  fetch  you.  I  will 
ride  to ,  and  go  by  train." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Mrs.  Lee  was  not 
alarmed,  and  she  guessed  Mr.  Lee  was — he 
always  was.  She  agreed,  therefore,  without 
reluctance  to  his  plan. 

For  a  single  traveller,  not  much  encum- 
bered with  luggage,  it  was  easy  to  go  to 
Audricourt  by  train,  and  took  a  shorter  time 
than  posting.  But  it  was  a  disagreeable 
journey  with  luggage,  as  it  was  performed 
by  going  on  several  different  lines,  and  in 
different  conveyances. 

Mr.  Lee  set  off  at  once,  and  arrived  at 
Audricourt  soon  after  luncheon.  All  the 
way  as  he  went,  between  his  calls  to  por- 
ters and  conversations  with  station-masters, 

u  2 
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&c.,  he  debated  in  his  own  mind  whether  he 
should  give  the  message  naturally,  or  work 
up  to  it  with  preparation.  And,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  after  much  cogitation,  he 
arrived  at  Audricourt  totally  undecided  on 
the  point.    He  felt  it  must  be  left  to  chance. 

In  the  hall,  going  out  for  a  walk  with  her 
governess,  he  met  Virginia.  She  flew  to 
him  with  a  scream  of  astonishment  and 
rapture. 

"  Oh !  papa,  dear,  are  you  come  to  see 
us?" 

"Why,  you  sent  for  me,  missy,"  he  said, 
playfully  ;  "  did  you  not  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  Virginia  said,  becoming  grave, 
*'  perhaps,  papa  dear,  it  will  be  as  well  not 
to  say  that." 

"No,  no,"  he  replied.  "Well,  and  how 
is  Amabel  to-da}^?" 

"  Very  thin,"  answered  the  little  girl. 

"  Lady  Latimer  is  no  worse,"  the  gover- 
ness said,  re-assuringly. 
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"  I  am  come  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
her,"  Mr.  Lee  went  on.  "  Where  shall  I 
find  her?" 

"  She  is  up  in  her  room.  She  is  doing 
her  letter  to  Lord  Latimer  ;  and  she  is  not 
going  out  any  more,  she  said.  Shall  I  call 
her,  papa?" 

''  Yes  ;  go  and  tell  her  that  I  am  come  to 
see  her — that  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  her ;  and  ask  whether  I  shall  go  up  to 
her,  or  whether  she  will  come  down  to  me. 
And  then  you  shall  go  and  take  your  walk, 
darling,  for  I  should  like  to  have  Amabel  to 
myself." 

He  remained  with  the  governess,  ques- 
tioning her  a  little  about  Amabel's  health, 
and  Virginia  sped  up  to  her  sister. 

Neither  Virginia  nor  Mr.  Lee  had  any 
idea  of  the  fragile  state  of  Amabel's  nervous 
system — how  a  preying  sorrow  had  been 
slowly  undermining  it.  They  could  not 
guess  how  she  lived  in  the  constant  vague 
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anticipation  of  vague  bad  news.  Virginia 
was  as  discreet  a  little  thing  as  could  be  ex- 
pected at  her  age,  and  her  "  Only  think, 
Amabel,  dear,  that  papa  is  here  !"  as  she 
entered  the  room  quickly,  was  as  simple  a 
way  of  giving  her  intelligence  as  could  be 
thought  of.  But  Amabel  almost  screamed 
her  reply. 

"Papa  here!     Oh!  why?" 

"  He  is  come  to  see  us.  He  says  he 
wants  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  ;  and 
shall  he  come  up  here,  or  will  you  come 
down  to  him?" 

"  I  will  come  down,"  she  said,  rising ; 
and  she  passed  Virginia  in  her  breathless 
haste. 

Breathless  and  agitated,  her  cheeks  crim- 
son with  excitement,  she  flew  down  and 
threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms — threw 
herself  with  a  movement  so  rapid,  and  one 
so  unlike  the  gentle  movements  of  the  gentle 
Amabel,  that  Mr.  Lee  felt  at  once  distressed 
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and  afraid.     He  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it. 

At  the  first  glance  he  thought  her  looking 
blooming  and  lovely ;  but  as  rapidly  as  the 
crimson  glow  had  appeared,  it  ebbed  away, 
and  she  was  pale  when  he  loosened  himself 
from  her  agitated  embrace. 

"  I  came  by  the  train,"  he  said,  speaking 
quickly  to  prevent  questions,  '*  and  if  you 
will  have  me  for  a  night,  my  lady,  I  mean 
to  stay  with  you." 

''  By  the  train !"  Amabel  repeated,  as  if 
scenting  out  some  concealed  secret. 

"  Yes ;  I  rode  to  •.      There   is   my 

small  bundle.  If  you  will  be  hospitable, 
and  entertain  me,  will  you  kindly  have  it 
conveyed  to  my  room  ?" 

His  playful  tone  for  the  moment  allayed 
her  fears,  and  she  turned  away  to  order  a 
room  to  be  got  ready.  She  then  led  the 
way  into  the  drawing-room,  and  observed, 
with  a  sigh, 
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"  I  am  always  afraid  now.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  had  heard  from  Lord  Latimer." 

The  words  were  spoken  more  as  a  state- 
ment than  a  question ;  but  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  him  while  she  spoke,  and,  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  look  of  his  counten- 
ance, she  became  agitated  again. 

"  Have  you  ? — have  you  heard  ?"  she 
asked,  with  eagerness. 

"  Why,  yes,  darling,"  he  replied,  thinking 
he  had  better  say  it  all  out  at  once.  "  I 
had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning,  with  a 
message  for  you.  That  was  what  brought 
me  here." 

"  Oh,  papa  !"  springing  up  again  from  the 
seat  on  which  she  had  seated  herself.  "  What 
is  it  ?  I  knew  it ;  I  felt  it  from  the  first ! 
Tell  me ;  only  tell  me  !" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  child,  whatever 
you  please.  I  came  to  tell  you,  only  don't 
agitate  yourself  in  this  way.  There,  sit  down 
and  be  quiet."     He  drew  a  chair  to  her  side, 
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and  put  his  arm  fondly  on  her  shoulder. 
He  was  really  very  much  afraid  of  what  he 
was  going  to  discover,  but  he  wished  to 
show  her  that  she  might  trust  to  his  love 
and  pity.  His  little  preparations  were  not, 
however,  exactly  calculated  to  soothe.  "  His 
message,  darling,  is  this,"  and  he  could  not 
prevent  his  voice  from  becoming  grave, 
"  that  he  is  going  to  be  married.  He  was 
afraid  to  write  it  to  you  himself." 

Her  eyes,  wide  distended,  were  fixed  on 
him  till  he  ceased  ;  and  then  she  screamed, 

"  He  !  It  must  not,  shall  not  be  !  It  can- 
not be !" 

''  My  darling,"  her  father  said,  himself 
trembling  with  fear.  "  What  is  all  this  ? 
What  has  happened  to  cause  all  this 
misery  ?" 

"  Oh  I  I  can't  tell,"  she  cried,  "  but  it 
must  not  be.  Leave  me,  leave  me,  I  must 
write,"  and  she  rose  and  fled  away  to  the 
door.     There  she  paused,  her  hand  on  the 
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lock,  her  other  hand,  which  her  father  did 
not  see,  on  her  heart.  He  rose  also  and 
gently  followed  her. 

'^  Amabel,  darling,  do  talk  to  me,"  he  was 
beginning  soothingly,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  a  cheek  deadly  pale,  and  a  drooping 
head.  He  sprang  forward  and  caught  her 
as  she  fell. 

It  was  only  a  faint,  he  thought,  and  he 
carried  her  up  and  laid  her  on  her  bed  ;  and 
summoning  her  maid,  assisted  in  restoring 
her  to  consciousness.  When  he  thought  he 
saw  a  faint  colour  in  her  cheek,  he  sent  the 
maid  away  ;  he  was  afraid  of  what  her  first 
words  would  be.  When  she  did  begin  to 
speak,  it  was  wanderingly.  He  begged  her 
to  be  quiet,  and  she  would  soon  be  well ; 
and  she  answered  by  addressing  one  of  her 
brothers,  begging  him  not  to  cry,  for  she 
never  would  tell  that  he  had  hurt  her. 
Evidently  recurring  to  some  childish  scene. 

He  waited  for  a  little  while,  and  became 
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more  and  more  alarmed,  so  very  incoherent 
and  disjointed  were  her  speeches.  But  they 
were  all  of  home  scenes,  and  he  became  less 
afraid  of  leaving  her  with  her  maid.  He 
called  Mrs.  Hooper,  therefore,  and  desired 
her  to  watch  by  Amabel ;  to  prevent  her 
talking,  to  keep  her  quiet ;  and  went  down 
to  despatch  a  messenger  for  Mrs.  Lee,  and 
to  write  a  note  to  Dr.  Sutton. 

"  Of  course,"  he  soliquized,  "  I  must  wish 
for  secrecy  as  much  and  more  than  Lord 
Latimer  does  ;  but  my  darling's  health  is 
paramount,  and  there  is  something  about 
her  that  frightens  me." 

His  arrangements  took  him  some  little 
time,  for  he  despatched  a  messenger  on 
horseback  for  Mrs.  Lee,  who  was  to  order 
horses  for  her  as  he  went.  Mr.  Lee  had 
unbounded  faith  in  his  wife's  qualities  as  a 
physician,  and  felt  as  if  he  could  hardly  live 
till  her  arrival. 

When  his  arrangements  were  completed, 
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he  returned  to  Amabel.  He  was  met  in 
the  corridor  by  Mrs.  Hooper,  who  told  him 
Lady  Latimer  had  insisted  on  getting  up,  and 
was  writing. 

*' And  indeed,  sir,"  she  added,  "  I  thought 
it  best  to  comply,  for  my  lady  seems  to  have 
something  on  her  mind  ;  she  said  unless  she 
might  write  to  my  lord,  she  should  go 
mad." 

Mr.  Lee  said  she  was  right,  and  went  on. 
He  found  Amabel  writing  fast.  She  looked 
up  with  wild  eyes  as  he  appeared  at  the 
door,  and  he  saw  that,  though  one  cheek 
was  pale,  on  the  other  there  was  a  crimson 
spot  as  large  as  a  crown-piece. 

'*  Don't  stop  me,  papa,"  she  cried,  with 
something  angry  in  her  tones — "  I  must 
write." 

"  Write,  darling,  in  peace,"  he  said ;  *'  only 
don't  tire  yourself." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  wrote  on  with 
passionate  haste,  dashing  her  pen  along,  and 
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now  and  then  raising  her  eyes  with  a  sus- 
picious, half-defiant  look  at  her  father.  Yet 
he  sat  by,  with  a  pretence  of  a  book  in 
his  hand ;  and  though  he  saw  that  the  crim- 
son spot  had  spread  to  the  other  cheek,  he 
allowed  her  to  finish  without  interruption. 
She  was  not  very  long ;  and  when  she  had 
folded  and  directed  the  letter,  he  rose. 

"Now,  darling,  I  want  you  to  lie  down 
again.  I  will  take  your  letter.  To  Lord 
Latimer,  is  it?  I  am  going  to  write  my- 
self." 

She  gave  it  into  his  hand,  only  saying, 
"  You  must  be  sure  it  goes,"  and  then  lay 
back  in  her  seat,  as  if  exhausted. 

For  a  moment  her  father  thought  and 
hoped  that  she  was  going  to  burst  into 
tears ;  but  the  softening  expression  and  the 
quivering  lip  were  only  for  an  instant — the 
next  moment  she  said, 

"  Did  Stephen  strike  me  ?  No,  he  didn't ; 
but  I  think  somebody  did." 
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"You  had  better  lie  down  and  rest,  my 
dear  child — you  are  tired.  I  will  go  out 
for  a  walk,  and  come  back  again." 

Mr.  Lee  did  the  best  he  could,  speaking 
cheerfully  and  soothingly,  and  Amabel  con- 
sented ;  but  after  she  had  lain  down,  her 
eyes  pursued  him  with  a  look  he  did  not 
like.  He  would  not  use  the  words  "  a 
mad  look,"  but  he  felt  them  ;  and  "  I  wish 
her  mother  was  here,"  burst  almost  audibly 
from  his  lips. 

He  went  down,  and  wrote  a  few  words 
to  Lord  Latimer,  saying  his  intelligence  had 
affected  Amabel  a  good  deal,  but  he  could 
hardly  tell  in  what  way,  and  would  write 
again  the  following  day.  But  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  had  to  write  in  a  different 
manner.  When  Doctor  Sutton  arrived,  he 
was  not  pleased  with  Amabel's  looks. 

''  If  I  had  seen  her  a  fortnight  ago,"  he 
said,  looking  reproachfully  at  Mr.  Lee,  "I 
might  have  been  of  greater  use." 
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Mr.  Lee  felt  the  same ;  but  it  was  useless 
to  think  of  that  now. 

Doctor  Sutton  spoke  hopefully  of  the 
effects  of  a  soothing  draught,  which  he  gave 
before  he  went,  having  first  insisted  on  seeing 
Amabel  in  bed.  It  was  to  be  repeated  at 
her  usual  hour  for  rest.  "  If  she  had  a 
tolerably  quiet  night,"  he  said,  "  he  hoped 
the  fever  in  the  brain,  which  he  dreaded, 
might  be  staved  off.''  And  he  went,  leaving 
poor  Mr.  Lee  to  a  night  of  intense  anxiety. 
It  passed,  however,  better  than  he  had  ex- 
pected ;  and  when  at  seven  in  the  morning 
Mrs.  Lee  arrived,  he  met  her  cheerfully, 
begging  her  to  rest  till  after  Doctor  Sutton's 
opinion  as  to  her  seeing  Amabel  had  been 
obtained. 

Doctor  Sutton  came  at  nine,  and  was  not 
satisfied.  Amabel  was  quiet,  but  the  bad 
symptoms  had  not  abated.  He  left  his 
directions  as  to  where  he  might  be  found 
during   the   day ;    and   was   not   surprised 
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when,  early  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  sum- 
moned back  in  haste.  Before  night  Amabel 
was  in  a  high  fever  and  delirium  ;  and  on  a 
second  visit  at  twelve  at  night,  Doctor  Sut- 
ton said, 

"  You  should  telegraph,  I  think,  for  Lord 
Latimer." 

It  was  done  in  these  words  : — 

"  There  are  letters  on  the  road^  hut  Lady 
Latimer  is  ill  with  brain-fever.  Dr,  Sutton  is 
in  constant  attendance^  and  advises  that  Lord 
Latimer  should  he  informed."" 

The  word  ''^summoned'''  Mr.  Lee  did  not 
like  to  write.  In  the  miserable  uncertainty 
in  which  he  was  left  re^ardinc^  the  relations 
of  his  daughter  with  her  husband,  he  did 
not  dare  to  dictate  to  him  how  to  act.  But 
he  longed  for  his  arrival  almost  as  he  had 
longed  for  that  of  his  wife. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

T  ORD  LATIMER  was  to  be  pitied.  He 
-'-^     was     awaiting     at    Florence,     in  an 

anxiety  so  new  to  his  mind  that  he  scarcely 
realized  it,  the  answer  to  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Lee.  A  thousand  times  a  day  his  mind — 
that  hard,  self-controlled,  unimaginative 
mind — acted  to  itself  the  scene  which  the 
receipt  of  his  message  would  cause.  His 
love — the  unconquered,  unconquerable  love 
he  felt  for  his  wife,  a  passion  that  pursued 
him  all  day  long,  making  him  a  very  slave 
to  its  influence,  had  taught  him  thus  much- 
he  could  imagine  what  love  might  be  in  an- 
other ;  and,  measuring  all  things  by  his  own 
self,  he  had  come  to  invest  poor  Amabel's 
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wandering  fancy  with  the  features  of  his 
own  ardent  passion.  The  more,  therefore, 
he  dwelt  on  the  scene,  the  more  forlorn 
and  miserable  became  his  heart. 

Then  arrived,  no  direct  answer,  but  the 
stunning  answer  of  the  telegraph — life  and 
love  both  lost.  This  fever  of  the  brain  was 
the  consequence  of  that  scene  he  had  pic- 
tured. He  could  understand  it.  His  own 
poor  brain  was  in  a  fiery  fever  as  he  read. 
Despairing  love  and  wild  jealousy,  and  rack- 
ing fear,  coursed  each  other  round  and 
round,  during  the  few  short  moments  that 
he  sat  horror-stricken  gazing  at  the  words. 

But  fear  prevailed — fear  and  love;  the  de- 
sire to  see  her  once  more  rose  to  the  surface, 
became  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  heart, 
and  he  set  off  for  England,  leaving  a  servant 
to  receive  the  letters  spoken  of,  and  to  follow 
with  them  as  fast  as  steam  could  bring  them. 
The  word  letters  suggested  one  from  Ama- 
bel— perhaps  the  last  he  should  ever  receive 
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from  her !  Perhaps  it  contained  all  he 
should  ever  know  of  her  feelings.  He  was 
much  to  be  pitied  as  he  travelled  home- 
wards, uncomforted  by  any  hope. 

He  travelled  fast,  and  arrived  on  the 
seventh  day  of  Amabel's  fever,  counting  from 
the  moment  of  her  seizure,  at  Audricourt. 
At  the  lodge  he  stopped  and  beckoned  to 
the  woman  to  come  to  him.  For  a  moment 
she  did  not  know  her  pale  master.  The 
face  quivering  with  emotion  was  so  strangely 
unlike  the  impassive  face  to  which  she  was 
accustomed,  that  she  did  not  recognise  it. 
When  she  did  she  waited  for  no  question, 
but  said,  pityingly,  "  A  shade  better  this 
afternoon  ;"  and  he  sank  back  and  drove  on. 

He  arrived  before  it  had  been  thoudit 
possible — owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
weather  and  the  delays  of  packets — that  he 
could  arrive,  and  he  walked  into  the  house 
and  found  it  deserted.  He  walked  upstairs 
and  stood  outside  the  open  door  of  Amabel's 
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room,  sane  enough  to  be  afraid  to  enter,  but 
otherwise  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did  ; 
and  there  he  stood  for  several  minutes,  until 
a  housemaid  saw  him  and  went  for  Mr.  Lee. 
Mr.  Lee  was  as  astonished  at  his  appear- 
ance as  the  lodgekeeper  had  been.  All  re- 
membrance of  the  faults  of  old  Lord  Lati- 
mer faded  away  into  one  feeling  of  intense 
pity,  and  he  too  said,  soothingly,  "  A  shade 
better  this  afternoon."  A  moment  after- 
wards the  hag^rard  careworn  face  su forested 

DO  CC 

to  him  that  other  comfort  was  wanted,  and 
he  added,  "  She  asks  for  you  incessantly.  I 
am  glad  you  are  come." 

A  violent  emotion  convulsed  the  wretched 
husband's  face,  and  he  turned  away.  In 
what  spirit  did  she  ask  for  him  ? — was  it 
love,  or  was  it  repentance  ?  He  could  not 
ask  ;  nor,  had  he  asked,  could  Mr.  Lee  have 
told. 

In  all  her  wanderings,  nothing  had  es- 
caped from  Amabel's  lips   concerning  that 
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mystery  that  wrapped  her  mind.  She  either 
thought  she  was  a  child  at  home,  or  else  she 
unceasingly  asked  when  Lord  Latimer  would 
come.  Three  or  four  times  "  Forgive  me  " 
was  murmured,  but  in  a  soft,  low  tone, 
different  to  her  ravings,  as  if  even  in 
delirium  his  injunctions  of  secrecy  swayed 
her. 

Though  unable  to  give  any  further  satis- 
faction, Mr.  Lee  followed  Lord  Latimer 
after  a  moment,  and  said, 

"  You  must  rest  yourself  Doctor  Sutton 
will  be  here  in  another  hour,  and  will  tell 
you  if  you  may  be  allowed  to  see  her.  Will 
it  not  be  better  to  rest  and  refresh  yourself, 
that  you  may  be  prepared,  should  he  per- 
mit it." 

"  Is  it  likely  ?"  he  forced  out. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  Mr.  Lee  replied.  "You 
must  consult  him  yourself  He  knows  how 
anxiously  she  asks  for  you  ;  but  he  knows 
nothing — we  none  of  us  know  anything." 
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Lord  Latimer  still  stood  pale,  haggard, 
and  as  if  unable  to  act  or  think.  Mr.  Lee 
thought  it  was  no  time  for  ceremony,  and 
treating  him  like  a  son-in-law,  put  his  arm 
within  his,  and  conducted  him  to  his  own 
door. 

*'  Your  room  is  ready,"  he  said  ;  "for  we 
thought  you  might  possibly  come  to-night. 
Lideed,  Lord  Latimer,  it  will  be  best  that 
you  should  refresh  yourself.  I  will  send 
Blackwood  to  you  this  moment." 

He  opened  the  door,  and  almost  pushed 
him  into  his  room.  As  he  was  turning 
away,  Lord  Latimer  caught  him.  "  Is  this 
the  consequence  ?"  he  said  hoarsely. 

Mr.  Lee  turned  back. 

"  I  really  cannot  say,"  he  replied.  "  She 
was  certainly  much  excited,  and  she  imme- 
diately wrote  to  you.  Her  letter  is  on  the 
road ;  but  in  what  way  it  affected  her,  I 
cannot  tell." 

Lord  Latimer  withdrew   his  grasp,    and 
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became  paler  than  before.  He  was  an- 
swered. 

"  All  I  know  is,"  Mr.  Lee  said,  pityingly, 
''  that  she  asks  only  for  you — for  you  only, 
and  that  incessantly — no  other  name,"  he 
added,  after  a  moment's  thought,  averting 
his  eves. 

Lord  Latimer  turned  away,  and  the  door 
closed. 

Doctor  Sutton,  when  consulted,  advised 
that  Lord  Latimer  should  see  Amabel. 

Mr.  Lee  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  tell  him  that  there  had  been  soroe  mis- 
understanding, the  nature  of  which  he  did 
not  know,  but  which  might  possibly  cause 
excitement  in  the  meeting. 

Doctor  Sutton  gave  a  scornful  toss  of  his 
head,  as  much  as  to  say  there  was  no  need 
to  tell  him  that,  and  possibly  implying  that 
the  nature  of  it  he  perfectly  understood;  but 
his  verbal  answer  was  in  a  more  formal 
strain. 
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"  I  don't  expect  that  she  will  recognise 
him — if  she  does,  she  has  asked  for  him  so 
constantly,  that  it  will  not  surprise.  I 
don't  think  it  can  do  harm — it  may  do 
good." 

And  he  saw  her.  He  had  seen  his  father 
and  mother  languish  and  die  ;  and  though 
he  had  loved  them  in  a  certain  sense,  he 
had  seen  every  sight  of  suffering  and  gloom 
with  a  composure  of  mind  that  seemed  in- 
capable of  being  shaken  ;  but  when  he  now 
looked  on  the  fair  young  bride,  from  whom 
he  had  parted  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty, 
the  strong  man  was  beaten  down.  Even 
though  she  loved  him  not,  he  felt  too  keenly 
that  he  loved  her,  and  that  his  heart  was 
broken. 

She  did  not  know  him — she  was  quiet, 
and  his  approach  did  not  disturb  her ;  but 
her  eyes  wandered  about,  and  rested  no- 
where. He  saw  her,  but  received  no  com- 
fort. 
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The  days  passed  on  with  little  change. 
The  fever  was  rarely  violent,  but  would  not 
give  way.  "  If  her  strength  can  hold  out," 
Doctor  Sutton  constantly  repeated,  "  there 
is  no  cause  for  fear."  But,  as  every  one 
knew,  that  if  admitted  a  world  of  danger. 

Lord  Latimer  moved  about  like  a  spectre, 
rarely  speaking ;  and,  if  he  ever  slept, 
showing  little  signs  of  rest  in  his  face. 
Twice  he  took  a  walk  with  little  Virginia. 
The  child's  sorrow  soothed  and  touched 
him.  In  her  grief  she  was  as  gentle  as 
Amabel ;  and  he  turned  to  her  from  other 
faces  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 

During  all  this  time,  Mr.  Lee  was  the 
sole  actor  in  the  house.  He  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  become  its  master.  Every  one 
went  to  him.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  capacities  never  appear  unless  there 
is  a  violent  call  upon  them ;  but  in  emer- 
gencies, their  strong  good  sense  becomes  a 
rock  to  lean  on. 
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And  all  the  while  his  heart  was  devoured 
with  an  anxiety  that  left  him  no  rest.  Not 
the  anxiety  only  for  the  life  of  his  child, 
but  for  the  mind.  What  had  she  done? 
Was  there  anything  on  her  conscience  ? 
What  had  caused  this  misery  ?  Day  by  day, 
almost  hour  by  hour,  he  said  he  would  ask 
Lord  Latimer  for  the  particulars  of  the 
case.  It  was  right,  he  said,  that  he  should 
know  them.  But  this  was  in  Lord  Latimer's 
absence.  When  he  looked  in  his  face,  his 
pity  prevented  the  question  he  purposed. 
He  could  not  say,  "  In  what  was  she  un- 
faithful ?"  There  was  an  agony,  a  hopeless- 
ness  in   that   haororard   countenance    which 

no 

made  him  draw  back  and  desist  from  prob- 
ing the  wound. 

It  was  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  fever 
that  it  left  Amabel.  It  had  abated  in  the 
morning;  towards  evening  it  was  gone. 
But  it  left  her  utterly  exhausted.  **  If  we 
can  bring  her  through  the  night,"  Doctor 
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Sutton  said,  cheeringly,  "there  will  be  good 
hope."     But  again  it  was  a  fearful  if! 

Lord  Latimer  approached  her  bedside, 
and  possibly  she  knew  him.  He  fancied 
her  languid  eyes  fixed  for  a  moment  in  the 
direction  where  he  stood  ;  but  she  had  not 
strength  enough  to  move  even  an  eyelid,  to 
lift  a  finger ;  and  he  left  her,  uncomforted. 
He  left  her  because  Mr.  Lee  commanded 
him  to  be  gone.  In  this  moment  of  awful 
suspense  he  could  not  trust  Lord  Latimer. 
He  dreaded  some  outbreak  either  of  love  or 
despair.  It  was  a  singular  change  I  The 
soft-hearted  father  commanded  himself,  and 
was  ready  for  every  call.  The  stern,  cold 
man  was  utterly  broken. 

Driven  from  Amabel's  room,  he  shut  him- 
self into  his  library,  and  sat  down  to  think. 
To  think  what  ?  That  this  life  on  which  he 
had  cast  his  heart  was  fading  from  him  be- 
cause it  could  not  love  him.  His  love  had 
killed  it.     His  thoughts,  though  they  were 
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repeated  many  times  a  day,  rarely  wandered 
from  this  track ;  he  who  had  never  thought 
all  his  life  long  whether  he  received  love  or 
gave  it,  was  now  racked  and  tortured  for 
the  lack  of  a  young  girl's  affection. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

TTIS  solitude  was  disturbed  by  Mr.  Lee. 
-■— ■-  The  servant  had  arrived  from  Italy 
with  the  letters ;  and  as  everything  was  now 
taken  to  Mr.  Lee,  in  his  hands  they  had 
been  placed.  He  knocked,  and  entered, 
and  Lord  Latimer  rose  up  to  receive  him — 
started  up  with  dread  in  his  face, 

*' There  is  no  change,"  Mr.  Lee  said.  "  It 
was  not  that  that  brought  me  here.  Your 
servant  is  come,  and  these  letters  were 
given  to  me." 

Lord  Latimer's  face  changed — the  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  as  he  hastily  stretched 
out  his  hand  was  horrible  and  pitiful  to 
see ! 
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Mr.  Lee  held  them  fast  for  a  minute.  "  I 
do  not  know  what  is  in  my  poor  child's 
letter,"  he  said.  "It  was  written  in  great 
excitement ;  this  fever  had  at  the  very  mo- 
ment taken  possession  of  her." 

He  paused.  He  hoped  his  words  implied 
"  be  merciful,"  he  hoped  Lord  Latimer 
would  speak.  But  though  he  allowed  Mr. 
Lee  to  finish  before  he  again  put  forth  his 
fingers,  no  sound  escaped  him  ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  paused,  the  letters  were  taken,  grasp- 
ed, and  he  turned  away.  Mr.  Lee  also 
moved,  but  before  he  reached  the  door  he 
came  back  again. 

"  Lord  Latimer,"  he  said  in  sad  and 
solemn  tones,  "let  me  speak  one  word. 
What  has  passed  between  you  and  my  child 
I  know  not ;  that  there  has  been  some  fault 
I  sadly  fear.  Let  me  hear  you  say  this 
night  that  she  is  forgiven.  Before  morning 
she  may  have  left  us  for  ever ;  it  will  soothe 
me,  it  will  I  think  hereafter  be  soothing  to 
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yourself  also,  to  feel  that,  while  yet  she 
breathed,  you  forgave  her." 

A  gasp  that  was  almost  a  sob  escaped 
from  Lord  Latimer's  quivering  lips.  He 
seized  Mr.  Lee's  hands  with  a  convulsive 
grasp,  and  shook  it. 

"  Be  in  peace,"  he  said,  "  there  was  little 
to  forgive,  and  that  is  long  forgiven.  You 
shall  know  all  in  time.  To-night  I  cannot 
speak." 

And  Mr.  Lee,  relieved  in  spirit,  left  him 
alone. 

Lord  Latimer  uncovered  the  lamp  which 
he  had  darkened,  hating  its  light,  and  sat 
down  to  read.  He  took  Amabel's  letter, 
and  trembled  as  he  remarked  the  hurried 
larsje  characters,  so  unlike  his  wife's  usual 
timid  girlish  hand.  But  he  tore  the  letter 
open  and  read.     It  began  abruptly  : 

*'  What  have  I  done  that  you  should  cast 
me  off  ?  I  will  not  be  cast  off !  I  am  your 
own    faithful,    obedient,    loving    wife,    and 
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you  have  no  right  to  cast  me  from  you !  " 
Lord  Latimer  paused,  and  put  his  hands 
over  his  bewildered  brows.  Was  he  dream- 
ing, or  was  she  mad  ?  or  to  whom  was  the 
letter  addressed  ?  He  took  up  Mr.  Lee's 
letter,  opened  it  also  and  read  it.  Mr.  Lee 
simply  said : 

"  I  have  obeyed  you.  I  came  here  to- 
day and  found  my  poor  child  looking  ill.  I 
endeavoured  to  give  her  your  message  as 
gently  as  I  could  ;  I  gave  it  siuiply,  asking 
no  questions,  and  I  must  not  conceal  from 
you  that  it  greatly  affected  her.  In  what 
manner,  however,  I  am  unable  to  tell  until 
I  have  talked  with  her  again." 

Still  bewildered,  Lord  Latimer  looked  up 
and  tried  to  recall  to  mind  what  his  message 
had  been.  Suddenly  a  light  burst  upon  him, 
and  with  that  light  a  gleam  of  hope,  that  was 
like  a  gleam  of  light  from  Paradise.  He 
cast  aside  Mr.  Lee's  letter  and  returned  to 
Amabel's. 
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"  When  I  went  to  you  on  that  day,  it  was 
to  ask  you  to  pity  and  save  and  help  me ; 
but  you  have  not  helped  me.  You  have 
separated  yourself  from  me.  It  was  cruel  ! 
But  perhaps  it  was  as  well,  because  then  I 
learned  that  it  was  you,  and  you  only,  that  I 
loved ;  that  I  ever  did,  that  I  do  now  love. 
If  you  ask  me  what  came  over  me  that  day 
I  do  not  know.  I  think  I  was  tired  of  too 
much  care,  glad  of  change,  and  when  change 
came  too  foolish  to  bear  it ;  and  then  when 
I  saw  that,  I  was  vain  and  flattered  ;  oh  ! 
worse,  I  was  wicked  then,  guilty,  guilty  ! 
but  I  saw  it,  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  was 
horrible,  and  I  went  to  you  to  help  me ;  but 
you  did  not  help  me.  You  left  me  alone, 
and  now  you  cast  me  off  for  ever. 

'*  Forgive  if  I  write  what  is  wrong.  I 
am  almost  mad  when  I  think  I  may  be  too 
late!  I  am  your  wife,  and  no  other  shall 
ever  be  your  wife  ;  no  other  can  ever  love 
you   as  I  do.     I  have  waited  for  you  all 
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these    months,    I    have    done    all    I  can  to 
obey    and    to    please    you.      Will    you    not 
repent,  and   come    back    and  forgive   me  ? 
You  must,  for  I  ivill  be  forgiven  ! 
"  Your  faithful,  loving  wife, 

**  Amabel  Latimer." 


There  was  fever  in  the  letter ;  but  there 
was  a  force  of  truth  which  fever  only 
strengthened.  In  her  solitude,  Amabel  had 
meditated  on  the  cause  of  her  wandering, 
and  had  discovered  it — it  was  kept  in  her 
heart,  to  be  expressed  at  some  time  to  Lord 
Latimer ;  and  it  came  forth  then.  But  that 
was  the  only  part  of  the  letter  that  bore 
the  stamp  of  thought  and  reason.  All  else 
was  the  pouring  forth  of  a  soul  agonized 
with  dread — a  dread,  reasonless  indeed,  but 
not  the  less  strong ;  and  it  carried  conviction 
to  the  heart  of  her  husband. 

What  conviction  ?  That  he  was  loved. 
For  one  moment  a  sense  of  joy  and  hope. 
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a  sensation  so  blissful  that  it  seemed  to 
dissolve  his  whole  being  in  love  and  thank- 
fulness, stole  over  him,  and  melted  his  coun- 
tenance ;  but  the  next  moment  the  remem- 
brance of  the  pale  and  motionless  form  he 
had  left  an  hour  before,  floated  before  his 
eyes,  and  the  rising  joy  was  drowned  in  a 
passion  of  tears — tears  from  a  fount  that 
had  never  been  opened  since  the  days  of 
his  childhood ;  and  even  then,  in  the  calm 
arrogance  of  his  self-control,  but  rarely  seen. 
They  burst  forth  now,  and  were  perhaps  a 
healing  spring — waters  to  cleanse  the  evils 
of  the  old  nature,  and  bear  them  away. 

When  he  recovered  himself,  he  was  a 
different  being.  He  rose  up,  and  went  up- 
stairs. He  had  submitted  to  Mr.  Lee,  be- 
cause he  felt  he  had  no  right  to  be  with 
Amabel — she  did  not  love  him.  Those  she 
loved,  surrounded  her  bed ;  but  lie  who 
ought  to  have  been  nearer  than  all,  was  not 
loved,    and    could    nut    be    there.     It    was 
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Otherwise  now.  She  was  his  wife,  and  she 
loved  him,  and  his  place  was  by  her  side. 

As  he  went  up  the  stairs,  there  was  hope 
in  his  heart.  "  God  is  merciful,"  his  half- 
unconscious  thoughts  murmured  ;  ''  He  will 
not  take  from  me  my  new-found  treasure." 
And  then,  still  almost  unconsciously,  his 
thoughts  formed  themselves  into  a  passionate 
prayer.  All  these  days,  though  in  some 
sort  a  religious  man — that  is,  a  sincere  ob- 
server of  religion — he  had  hardly  prayed. 
There  was  a  dead  oppression  on  his  heart, 
even  in  the  midst  of  its  anxiety,  that  pre- 
vented prayer ;  a  blackness  over  earth  and 
Heaven.  But  now  he  prayed,  as  those 
pray  the  life  of  whose  life  is  trembling  in 
the  balance. 

This  was  as  he  walked  up  the  stairs ; 
when  he  entered  the  hushed  corridor,  des- 
pair again  re-entered  his  soul.  Soft  as  was 
his  footfall,  it  was  heard  in  the  intense  still- 
ness, and  Mr. Lee  came  to  meet  him.     "No 
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change,"  he  murmured,  sadly,  shaking  his 
head  ;   "  no  improvement." 

Lord  Latimer  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
then,  putting  his  hand  on  Mr.  Lee's  arm, 
said,  in  the  same  murmured  tone,  "I  will 
watch  by  her." 

Mr.  Lee  looked  up  with  anxiety,  and 
though  asking  nothing,  there  was  an  im- 
ploring expression  in  his  countenance. 

Lord  Latimer  answered  the  unspoken 
request. 

"  She  is  my  wife — my  own  !  If  she  lives, 
she  shall  live  to  bless  me  ;  if  she  dies,  she 
shall  die  in  my  arms." 

Mr.  Lee  gazed  at  him  again,  and  saw  that 
the  man  was  changed;  saw  that  he  might 
be  trusted.  They  resumed  their  more  right- 
ful positions — Lord  Latimer  was  the  master 
of  his  own  house,  and  his  own  wife.  He 
took  his  seat  by  AmabeVs  pillow,  and 
there  watched  for  the  night.  They  were 
hours  that  could  not  but  be  fruitful,  if  only 
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the  thoughts  had  a  right  direction.  And 
they  were  fruitful  in  Lord  Latimer's  mind, 
for  they  revealed  to  him  himself. 

As  his  eyes  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
dim  light,  he  began  to  see  the  wasted  fea- 
tures of  the  form  beside  him  ;  and  as  he 
gazed  on  them  he  asked  himself  whether  he 
deserved  that  God  should  spare  to  him  his 
treasure.  It  was  an  hour  when  conscience,  if 
allowed  to  speak,  speaks  loudly.  It  was  one  of 
those  moments  when  reparation  for  evil  done 
is  almost  too  late,  moments  which  may  give 
a  foretaste  of  what  conscience  will  be,  when 
repentance  for  evils  done  is  indeed  too  late. 
His  thoughts  went  backward,  and  he  began 
to  dwell  on  the  love  and  care  he  had  be- 
stowed on  her.  But  conscience  startled 
away  that  soothing  reflection  ;  it  asked,  and 
in  no  soft  tones,  "  Had  he  cared  for  her  at 
all  ?  Had  he  studied  her  tastes  ?  Had  he 
sought  her  pleasure?  Had  he  made  his 
home  her  home — her  wishes  his  wishes — her 
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hopes  his  hopes  ?"  When  once  these  ques- 
tions were  set  forth,  the  whole  of  his  life 
began  to  float  before  him  in  pictures,  and 
the  same  picture  was  presented,  turn  where 
he  would.  There  was  himself;  there  was 
nothing  besides. 

The  reflections  became  almost  madden- 
ing ;  but  he  sat  on,  meeting  them,  enduring 
them,  suffering  them  to  take  root.  The 
nearness  of  death  prevented  self-defence  ; 
the  anxiety  of  the  mind  made  it  dread  to 
be  anything  but  true  ;  and  so  it  was  that  he 
came  to  see  himself  as  he  was. 

It  was  towards  the  dawn  of  day  that 
there  was  a  faint  sound  from  the  form  that 
had  almost  seemed  to  cease  to  breathe. 
Holding  up  his  hand  with  an  attitude  of 
command.  Dr.  Sutton,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing all  the  night,  rose  and  bent  over  Ama- 
bel. There  was  certainly  an  attempt  at 
speech,  but  he  could  not  catch  the  feeble 
sound.     He  had  at  intervals  poured  drops 
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of  brandy  on  her  lips,  and  he  poured  them 
now  more  freely,  then  watched  again, 
gently  opening  a  shutter  to  allow  the 
dim  light  of  the  wintry  dawn  to  enter  in. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  faint  sound  was 
repeated,  and  he  fancied  he  heard  the  last 
words,  ''Latimer  here?"  He  went  round 
and  touched  Lord  Latimer. 

"  Show  yourself,"  he  softly  said. 

Lord  Latimer  stooped  over  the  pillow. 
Amabel's  eyes  unclosed,  and  "  Forgive  "  was 
distinctly  heard. 

"  My  darling,  my  wife,  my  love  ! "  he 
said,  and  at  each  fond  word  he  pressed  his 
lips  on  her  brow. 

Something  like  a  smile  crossed  her  fea- 
tures, and  she  turned  her  head  aside  and 
closed  her  eyes. 

Dr.  Sutton  raised  his  hand  again  authori- 
tatively to  stay  the  approach  of  any  other 
person,  and  to  command  Lord  Latimer  to 
his  seat ;  and  then  once  more  they  watched 
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in  fearful  stillness.  The  same  thought  was 
in  each  heart ;  they  felt  that  in  that  one 
word  "  Forgive  "  the  life  had  gone  out. 

After  a  time  Dr.  Sutton  held  a  mirror 
before  her  lips,  and  saw  that  it  was  dimmed  : 
in  ten  minutes  more  the  long  stupor  of  the 
night  changed  into  a  sleep,  which  became 
the  sleep,  not  of  death,  but  of  life. 


Amabel  lived,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Lati- 
mer began  a  new  life  together.  Into  that 
new  life  we  need  not  enter,  except  to  say 
that  it  was  different  to  the  first  life.  To 
change  a  stubborn  human  heart  in  the  least 
degree  is  a  hard  thing,  whether  that  change 
be  towards  God  or  towards  man.  But  if  it 
is  changed,  a  new  life  follows,  as  the  flower 
follows  the  bud.  To  take  away  a  heart  of 
stone  and  give  a  heart  of  flesh,  is  a  divine 
gift ;  but  if  the  gift  be  given,  the  heart  of 
flesh  acts  like  a  heart  of  flesli.  The  old 
nature  is  passed  away,  and  the  man  is  new. 
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This  is  sometimes  considered  a  hard  doctrine; 
it  is  even  called  cant.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
simple  truth,  so  clear  that  a  child  may  see 
it.  And  thus  it  was  that  Lord  Latimer  be- 
came a  different  man. 

The  soil  of  his  heart — for  he  had  a  heart 
— had  been  overlaid  with  stones,  not  weeds. 
There  came  to  him  that  "  tamer  of  the 
human  breast,"  adversity,  and  it  pierced 
through  the  callous  heap  till  the  heart  was 
reached ;  being  reached,  the  soil  was  the 
same  as  that  of  other  human  hearts,  and 
was  able  to  push  forth  flowers  and  fruits  in 
due  season. 

To  Amabel  that  short  episode  in  her  life 
was  not  unfruitful.  She  too  had  learnt  a 
powerful  lesson.  She  had  seen  in  herself 
an  unsuspected  evil — the  power  of  vanity  ; 
seen  it  in  a  form  she  could  never  forget. 
Henceforward  she  could  not  but  walk 
thoughtfully,  and  though  the  strong  love  she 
afterwards  felt  for  her  husband  was  perhaps 
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in  itself  a  sufficient  safeguard,  it  did  not 
seem  so  to  her.  He  who  has  been  burnt 
fears  the  fire,  and  Amabel,  amid  the  dan- 
gers of  her  youth,  and  the  charm  of  an 
increasing  beauty,  bore  about  with  her  a 
humble  and  distrustful  spirit,  which,  acting 
like  a  shield,  turned  from  her  the  snare  of 
the  world's  admiration,  and,  by  God's  grace, 
made  it  harmless. 


THE     END. 
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riage,' 'Curious  Marriages,' the  'Abduction  of  Heiresses,' and  the  'Dissolution  of 
Marriages,'  but  we  must  be  content  with  referring  all  who  read,  whether  for 
amusement  or  information,  to  the  book  itself,  which  they  will  liud  a  valuable 
depository  of  knowledge  on  the  subject." — Atltenxiim. 

"  While  these  delightful  volumes  are  certain  to  command  the  attention  of  men 
of  '  all  sorts  and  conditions,'  women  will  feel  that  tbe  book  especially  concerns 
themselves.  Having  consulted  hundreds  of  volumes  and  unpublished  n-cords  of 
obsolete  customs.  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  interspersing  legal  information  with  quaint  and 
amusing  anecdotes,  has  produced  a  work  which  will  be  found  a  most  useful  biK)k  of 
reference  by  historians,  artists,  and  all  persons  who  desire  to  know  how  our  fore- 
fathers lived.  The  chapter  on  '  The  Discipline  of  Wives,'  and  '  Old  Proverbs  about 
Marriage  and  Women,"  are  extremely  interesting." Mom  in/j  Post. 

"These  volumes  contain  something  for  all  tastes,  and  are  sure  of  a  lasting 
l)opularity.  The  author  has  collected  a  world  of  anecdote  on  such  agreeable 
matters  as  wedding-rings,  the  costumes  of  brides,  the  ways  of  bridesmaids  and 
groomsmen,  wedding-cakes  and  wedding-presents,  bridal  music,  sports,  and  pas- 
times. Fleet  marriages,  and  Gretna  Green  marriages,  honeymoon  trips,  and 
c-ards,  &c.  The  lighter  parts  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  subject  are  treated  in  a  very 
bright  and  pleasant  spirit."' — Dailp  News. 

"  Two  very  interesting  and  clever  volumes.  Happy  in  his  subjects,  and  happy 
in  his  treatment  of  them,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  here  niaintained  his  old  character- 
istics, and  has  produced  a  book  about  Briies  and  Bridals  as  attractive  as  either  of 
his  weU-known  books  about  Doctors,  Lawyers,  or  the  Clergy."— Notes  and  Queties. 

THE   LION  AND   THE   ELEPHANT.      By  the 

late  J.  C.  Andersson,  author  of  "  Lake  Ngann."  A'c.  Edited  by 
L.  Lloyd,  author  of  "■  Field  Sports  of  the  North,"  &c.  Svo. 
With  Illustrations.     (Just  lieady.) 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.      By  the  Rev.  F. 

Arnold.      2  vols.  8vo.     (In  the  Press.) 
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ADVENTURES   AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE.     By 

Parker  Gillmorb  ("  Ubique"),  author  of  "  Prairie  Farms  and 
Prairie  Folk,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     21s. 

"Written  in  bright  and  lively  stj]e."—Afhenieiim. 

"An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic." — John  Bull. 

"Two  readable  volumes,  which  become  at  times  really  exciting. — Standard. 

TO     AND    FROM     CONSTANTINOPLE.      By 

Hubert  E.  H.  Jernixgham,  author  of  "  Life  in  a  French  Chateau/' 
&c.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     (Just  Ready.) 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES;  with  Selections  from 

HIS  DIARIES  AND  CORRESPOXDEXCE.  By  his  Wife. 
2  vols,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     2I:S.    (Just  Ready.j 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAMS!    PENN,    Founder    of 

Pennsylvania.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixox.  A  Xew  Library  Edition, 
1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     123. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  "William  Penn  '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
Tised  and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  anew  generation  uf 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England." — Examiner. 

"  '  William  Penn  '  is  a  fine  and  noble  work.  Eloquent,  picturesque,  and  epigra- 
matic  in  style,  subtle  and  philosophical  in  insight,  and  moderate  and  accurate  in 
sttitement,  it  is  a  model  of  what  a  biography  ought  to  be." — Sunddi/  Times. 

"The  character  of  this  great  Christian  Englishman,  William  Penn,  a  true  hero 
of  moral  and  civil  conquests,  is  one  of  the  fairest  in  modern  history,  and  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  his  countrymen  of  all  ages.  This;  biography  of  him  now 
finally  put  into  shape  as  a  standard  work  of  its  kind,  is  Mr.  Dixon's  most  useful 
production.  Few  books  have  a  more  genial  and  wholesome  interest,  or  convey 
more  beneficial  instruction." — Illustrated  jVeies. 

MODERN    TURKEY.       By    J.   Lewis    Farley, 

Consul  of  the  Sublime  Porte  at  Bristol.  Second  Edition.   1  vol.  14s. 
CJONTEXTS: — Beyrout;  Beit-Miry;  Mount  Lebanon;  Travelling  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
a  Day  with  the  Bedawins;  Syria,  Past  and  Present;  the  Empress  Eugenie's 
Visit  to  Constantinople;  the  Suez  Canal ;  Turkish  Women;  Turkish  Arma- 
ments:  Public  Instruction;  the  Capitulations;  Turkey  as  a  Field   for  Emi- 
gration; British  Interes>s  in  Turkey;  Turkish  Finances;  the  Stock  Exchange; 
Geographical  Position  of  the  Empire;  Agricultar.il  Products;  Fish->ries;  Mines; 
Petroleum;  Roads  ;  Railways;  Docks  and  Harbours;    Public  Works,  &c. 
"Books  on  Turkey  by  impartial  authorities  are  not  very  common,  and  we  aro 
always  glad  to  welcome  anything  that  gives  us  the  most  recent  informatiou,  and 
appears  to  be  written  frankly  and  dispassionately." — Times. 

"Mr.  Farley  has  a  good  deal  ot  interesting  information  to  communicate  in  regai'l 
to  the  resources  of  moriern  Turkey  ;  and  we  may  add  that  he  puts  it  brielly,  clearly, 
and  in  an  agreeable  style." — Hatur'taij  R,'rii'w. 

"  Mr.  Farley  is  to  be  praised  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  ho  has  marshall- 
ed his  facts  and  arranged  his  matter.  His  style,  too,  is  lucid  and  agreeable,  and 
he  manages  to  clothe  the  dry  skeleton  of  statistics  with  life  and  animation.  Ilin 
book  will  do  a  great  deal  to  remove  many  prejudices  against  Turk'-y  from  the 
minds  of  Englishmen,  and  will  bring  very  vividly  before  th-Mr  eyes  the  present  con- 
dition of  a  country  about  which  groat  uumbera  of  our  countrymen  are  lamentably 
ig  n  0  r  an  t. ' ' — Exam  iner. 
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THE  LUSIIAI  EXPEDITION.     1871-72.     By  R. 

G.  WooDTHOKPE,  Lieut.  Royal  Engineers.  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  vrith 
Illustrations,     los. 

"  Lieut.  Woodthorpe's  account  of  the  Lushai  Expedition  is  important  as  well  as 
interesting.  The  writer  excels  in  description,  and  is  very  pleasing  in  his  geogra- 
phical and  scenic  sketches.  Its  descriptions,  indeed,  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  the  work.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
lile  in  India  will  find  almost  eveiy  line  to  he  worth  close  attention."— Po.si. 

"Lieut.  Woodthorpe  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  British  public  by 
giving  them  a  most  valuable  and  intelligible  narrative  of  the  Lushai  Expedition. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  Indian  affairs  cannot  do  better  than  consult  this 
interesting  book." — United  Hervire  Gazette. 

"A  highly  entertaining  and  instnictive  book.  What  the  Lushai  force  saw, 
accomplished,  and  went  through,  Lieut.  Woodthorpe  has  told  in  a  genial  and 
graphic  siyle,  besides  giving  us  much  information  about  these  curious  and  inte- 
resting tribes.  The  book  will  be  read  by  all  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit." — 
United  Service  Magazine. 

"An  interestmg  record  of  a  well-planned  and  succes.sfully  executed  expedition." 
— Daily  Xeics. 

SPORT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lexnox.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"Two  very  amusing  and  instructive  volmnes,  touching  on  all  sorts  of  .sport 
Stored  with  interesting  matter  the  book  will  take  the  fancy  of  all  lovers  of  pastime 
liy  flood  or  \\e\<i:'—BelVs  Life. 

"This  work  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  and  excellent  advice  for  the  British 
sportsman,  interspersed  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote."— Cowr^  Journal. 

"Lovers  of  sport  will  welcome  this  new  work  by  Lord  W.  Lennox  eagerly.  We 
have  here  experiences  of  sport  of  the  most  varied  kind — from  fishing  in  Upper 
Canada  to  fow.ing  in  Siberia;  from  Highland  deer  hunting  to  angling  on  the  quiet 
banks  of  the  Thames.  Then  descriptions  of  ancient  and  modern  gj-mnastics,  sports 
oi  England  in  the  middle  ages,  hunting,  fencuig,  wrestling,  cricketing,  and  cock- 
righting.  We  may  learn  how  to  choose  a  yacht  or  a  hound,  a  hunter  or  a  rifle, 
from  these  useful  and  amusing  pages.     We  predict  a  success  for  this  book.''— .fro. 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  AND  PRAIRIE  FOLK.      By 

Pauker  Gillmore  ("  Ubiquo"),   Author  of   "  A  Hunter's  Adven- 
tures in  the  Great  West,"  &c.      2  vols  with  Illustrations.     21s. 
"Mr.  Gilimore  has  written  a  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader  take  a 
deep  interest  in  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk.     His  narrative  of  his  sojourn,  his 
description  of  tiie  country,  and  of  his  neighbours,  are  all  mo''t  readable.     Mr.  Gill- 
more's  si)nrting  teats  are  the  themes  of  some  of  its  best  chapters." — Daily  yews. 

"For  anecdotes,  descriptions,  and  all  kinds  of  information  relating  to  sport  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  more  effective  and  readable  writer  than  Parker 
Gillmore." — Illustrated  London  News. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISL.\NDS:    A  Narrative 

of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  The  North  Pacific.  By  F.  Poole, 
C.E.     Edited  by  J.  W.  Lyndox.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  sjiirit  of  enterprise  and  power  of  endurance 
with  which  Mr.  Poole  is  gilied,  and  much  of  his  book  is  very  exciting  reading. 
^or  are  the  parts  of  it  which  are  the  least  novel  the  least  interesting.  The  cuap- 
ters  descriptive  of  his  journeys  round  America,  and  across  the  Isthmus,  with  his 
account  of  San  Francisco  and  Victoria,  will  repay  perusal.'" — Pall  ^fall  Gazette. 

"This  extremely  interesting  work— well  written  and  well  edited— is  full  of 
novelty  und  curious  facts.  It  is  one  among  the  most  fresh  and  instructive  volumes 
of  travel  and  adventure  which  have  been  produced  for  a  long  tim&" — Standard. 
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THE     SWITZERS.       By    W.  Hepworth  Dixox. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

Contexts  :— Mountain  Men  ;  SL  Gothard ;  Peopling  the  Alps  ;  The  Fight  for  Life 
Eain  and  Rocks  ;  Teuton  and  Celt ;  The  Communes ;  Communal  Authorities  ; 
Communal  Government;  Cantons  and  Half  Cantons;  Cantonal  Eule;  Canton 
Ziirich  ;  Pure  Democracy;  A  Revolution;  Popular  Victories;  The  League; 
The  Federal  Pact ;  Jesuits ;  Pilgrimage ;  Convent  and  Canton ;  St.  Meuirad's 
Cell ;  Feast  of  the  Eosaiy ;  Last  of  the  Benedictines ;  Conflict  of  the  Churches  ; 
School ;  Democracy  at  School;  Geneva;  Scheme  of  Work  ;  Secondary  Schools  ; 
School  and  Camp;  Defence;  The  Public  Force;  In  the  Field;  Out  Again;  A 
Crowning  Service. 

"  Turn  where  we  will  there  is  the  same  impassioned  eloquence,  the  same  lavish 
wealth  of  metaphor,  the  same  vigour  of  declamation,  the  same  general  glow  upon 
the  pages.  Switzerland  may  he  hacknej-ed  as  a  country,  yet  there  is  freshness  in 
Mr.  Dixon's  subjects.  I\Ir.  Dixon  throws  a  passing  glance  at  the  snow  peaks  and 
glacier  fields  that  are  the  Switzerland  of  the  tom-ist.  If  he  deals  with  the  grand 
catastrophes  of  nature,  with  avalanche,  flood,  and  storm,  it  is  in  their  relation 
to  the  victims  of  the  elements,  for  his  topics  are  the  people  and  their  institutions. 
'^'e  assent  entirely  to  the  parable  of  his  preface." — Times. 

"  A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.  It  is  fall  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  it  is  eminently  readable.'" — Daily  News. 

"  We  advise  every  one  who  cares  for  good  literature  to  get  a  copy  of  this  brilliant, 
novel,  and  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the  Switzers.  The  composition  of  the 
book  is  hi  the  very  best  style." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.  Mr.  Dixon  has  never  painted  with  more 
force  and  truth.  His  descriptions  are  accurate,  impartial,  and  clear.  We  most 
cordially  recommend  the  book." — Standard. 

"  A  most  interesting  and  useful  work ;  especially  well  timed  when  the  questions 
of  militaiy  organization  and  primai-y  education  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  public 
attention.  There  is  that  happy  fusion  of  the  picturesque  and  the  practical  in  Mr. 
Dixon's  works  which  gives  especially  to  the  present  book  its  great  charm.  It  has 
at  once  the  graphic  interest  of  a  romance,  and  the  sterling  value  of  an  educational 
essay." — Daily  Ttkrjraph. 

"  Any  respectable  book  on  the  Switzers  and  Switzerland  is  welcome  to  lovers  of 
the  land  and  the  people,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Dixon's  volume  will  be  read  in  Swit- 
zerland as  well  as  in  England. " — Athenxum. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  contains  much  readable  and  instructive  matter.'' — Examiner. 

"  A  writer  of  much  dramatic  and  descriptive  power,  and  one  who  knows  his  way 
to  trustworthy  sources  of  information,  Mr.  Dixon  has  given  a  clever  and  instructive 
sketch  of  the  salient  features  of  the  confederation.  All  who  know  the  playground 
of  Europe  will  thank  the  writer  for  so  clear  an  account  of  the  social  institutions  of 
a  free  people. " — Graphic. 

THE  LITERARY  LIFE   OF   THE   REV.  WIL- 

LIAM  HARNESS,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Kniglitsbridge,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.     By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.    8vo.    J  5s. 

"The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  will  be  found  excellent  reading.  All  those 
to  whom  the  good  name  of  Byron  is  dear,  will  read  with  an  ahnost  exquisite  plea- 
Burc  the  testimony  given  by  Harness.  The  tine  qualities  of  the  man  are  set  forth, 
with<jut  any  attempt  to  conceal  his  errors  or  his  vices;  as  regards  the  latter,  there 
is  shown  to  have  been  gross  exaggeration  in  the  report  of  them." — .K/wmeuni. 

"This  work  will  bo  road  with  much  interest.  The  Rev.  William  Harness  was  the 
friend  of  Byron,  and  of  almost  every  literary  celebrity  of  his  time.  Ho  liUeii 
to  be  about  literary  men,  and  they  reciprocated  that  liking.  Bynm,  .Miss  Mitford, 
the  Kembles,  Wordsworth,  Souihey,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Rogers,  Sheridan,  Theodore 
Hook,  Henry  Hope,  were  among  his  friends;  and  the  consequence  of  this  varied 
literary  friendship  is  that  his  life,  for  richness  in  biographical  details,  is  surpassed 
by  no  recent  publication  except  Crabb  Robinson's  D'mvy.'—L'dio. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  ir.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH   DIXON.      DEDICATED   BY  EXPRESS 

PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.    8vo.    SOs. 

Contents: — The  Pile— Inner  Ward  and  Outer  "Ward— The  Wharf— River  Rights — 
The  White  Tower — Charles  of  Orleans — Uncle  Gloucester — Prison  Rules — Beao- 
champ  Tower — The  good  Lord  T'obham — King  a.nd  Cardinal — The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace — Madge  Cheyne — Heirs  to  the  Crown — The  Nine  Days' Queen — De- 
throned— The  Men  of  Kent — Courtney — No  Cross  no  Crown — Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley— White  Roses—Princess  Margaret— Plot  and  Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles — Bishop  of  Ross — Murder  of  Northumberland — Philip  the  Con- 
fessor— Mass  in  the  Tower — Sir  Walter  Raleigh — The  Araliella  Plot — 
Raleigh's  Walk— The  Villain  Waad— The  Garden  House— The  Brick  Tower 
— The  Anglo-Spanish  Plot — Factions  at  Court — Lord  Grev  of  Wilton — 
Old  English  Catholics— The  English  Jesuits— White  Webbs— the  Priests'  Plot 
— Wilton  Court — Last  of  a  Noble  Line— Powder-Pi ot  Room— Guy  Fawkes — 
Origin  of  the  Plot — Vinegar  House — Conspiracy  at  Large — The  Jesuit's  Move — 
In  London — November.  1605 — Hunted  Down — In  the  Tower — Search  for  Gar- 
net—End of  the  English  Jesuits— The  Catholic  Lords— Harry  Percy — The 
Wizard  Earl — A  Real  Arabella  Plot — William  Seymour — The  Escape — Pursuit 
— Dead  in  the  Tower — Lady  Frances  Howard — Robert Carr — Powder  Poisoning. 


From  the  Times: — -'All  the  civilized  world— English.  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  Hit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  duo  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lonely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hiileous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictiu'es  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  voUmies.  Mi. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  l)Ut  unpopular  Elinor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the  ^description  of  Anne  Boleyn's  first  and  second  arrivals  at  tlie  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine- jar;  and  the  tale  of  i\Iaud  Fitzwalter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  tlve-and-twenty  years  a 
pr'soner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  *• 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  book.  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  lirst  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  r  re  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  came  celebre  jiossessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  I^ady  Somerset.  Mr.  1  >ixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Both  volumes  are  decided- 
ly attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history."' 

"From  flrst  to  last  this  work  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thought,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  with 
the  insight,  art,  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  never  fail  him  when  he 
undertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story.'' — Morning  Post. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  remarkable  work  to  those  in  quest  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  at  once  solid  and  reliued..'' — Daily  Tdegraph. 
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VOLS.  III.  &  lY.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEP^YORTH  DIXOX.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  (^UEEX.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    3()s, 

Contents  :— A  Favourite ;  A  Favourite's  Friend ;  The  Countess  of  Suffolk ;  To  the 
Tower;  Lady  Catherine  Manners;  House  of  Viliiera ;  Revolution;  Fall  of  Lord 
Bacon;  A  Spanish  Match;  Spaniolizing ;  Henry  De  Vere;  The  Matter  of  Hol- 
land ;  Sea  Affairs  ;  The  Pirate  War  ;  Port  and  Court ;  A  New  Eomanzo ;  Move 
and  Counter-move ;  Pirate  and  Prison ;  In  the  Marshalsea ;  The  Spanish  Olive  ; 
Prisons  Opened;  A  Parliament;  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol ;  Turn  of  Fortune;  Eliot 
Eloquent;  Felton's  Knife;  An  Assassin;  Nine  Gentlemen  in  the  Tower;  A 
King's  Revenge  ;  Charles  I. ;  Pillars  of  State  and  Church ;  End  of  Wentworth ; 
Laud's  Last  Troubles  ;  The  Lieutenant's  House ;  A  Political  Romance ;  Phi- 
losophy at  Bay;  Fate  of  an  Idealist;  Britannia;  Killing  not  Murder;  A  Second 
Buckingham;  Roger,  Earl  of  Castlemaine  ;  A  Life  of  Plots  ;  The  Two  Penns; 
A  Quaker's  Cell;  Colonel  Blood;  Crown  Jewels,  King  and  Colonel;  Rye  House 
Plot ;  Murder ;  A  Patriot ;  The  Good  Old  Cause ;  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth 
The  Unjust  Judge;  The  Scottish  Lords;  The  Countess  of  Nithisdale;  Escaped-, 
Cause  of  the  Pretender ;  Reformers  and  Reform  ,  Reform  Riots  ;  Sir  Francis 
Burdett ;  A  Summons  to  the  Tower ;  Arthur  Thistlewood ;  A  Cabinet  Council ; 
Cato  Street ;  Pursuit ;  Last  Prisoners  in  the  Tower. 


"  Mr.  Dixon's  lively  and  accurate  work." — Times. 

"  This  book  is  thoroughly  entertaining,  well-written,  and  instructive." — Examiner. 

"These  volumes  will  place  Mr.  Dixon  permanently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors 
who  have  rendered  their  country  a  service,  by  his  putting  on  record  a  truthful  and 
brilliant  account  of  that  most  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity.  '  Her 
Majesty's  Tower ;'  the  annals  of  which,  as  related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns 
exciting  and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Our  ancient  stronghold 
could  have  had  no  l)etter  historian  than  Mr.  Dixon." — Post. 

"By  his  merits  of  literary  execution,  his  vivacious  portraitures  of  historical 
figures,  his  masterly  powers  of  narrative  and  description,  and  the  force  and  grace- 
ful ease  of  his  style,  Mr.  Dixon  will  keep  his  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers." — 
Illustrated  News. 

"  These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the  noblest 
men  and  most  brilliant  women,  besides  others  commemorated  by  English 
history.  The  grand  old  Royal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  rovivilied  in 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Raleigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower  Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon's." — Standard. 

"This  intensely  interesting  work  will  become  as  popular  as  any  book  Mr. 
Dixon  has  written" — Me.ssewjer. 

"A  work  always  eminently  readable,  often  of  fascinating  interest." — Echo. 

"The  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  of  Mr.  Dixon's  literary  achievements." — Sun. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  accomplished  his  task  well.  Few  subjects  of  higher  and  more 
general  interest  than  the  Tower  coulil  have  been  found.  Around  the  old  pile 
clings  all  that  is  most  romantic  in  our  history.  To  have  made  himself  the  trusted 
and  accepted  historian  of  the  Tower  is  a  task  on  which  a  writer  of  highest  reputa- 
tion may  well  be  jjroui  This  Mr.  Dixon  has  done.  He  has,  moreover,  adapted 
his  work  to  all  classes.  To  the  historical  student  it  presents  the  result  of  long 
and  successful  research  in  sources  un(lisc<jvered  till  now;  to  the  artist  it  gives  the 
most  glowing  picture  yet,  perhaps,  produce. 1  of  the  more  exciting  scenes  of  national 
history;  to  the  general  reader  it  offers  fact  with  all  the  graces  of  tlction.  Mr. 
Dixon's  book  is  admirable  alike  for  the  general  view  of  history  it  presents,  and  for 
the  beauty  and  value  of  its  single  pictures."— 4J«n''ay  Times. 
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HISTORY    OF  THE    HORSE   GUARDS,   From 

1750  to  1872.     By  J,  H.  Stocqueler.     1  vol.  8vo.     Us. 

"  ThiF?  book  is  useful  and  agreeably  written,  and  capable  of  affording  pleasure  to 
the  non-military  as  well  as  to  the  military  reader.'" — Morning  Post. 

"Mr.  Stocquelers  volume  has  the  merit  of  being  readable,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information.  In  military  circles  especially  the  book  will  be  popular." — 
Standard. 

"  An  excellent  and  most  interesting  Hifitoi-y  of  the  Horse-Guards ;  historical  in 
its  facts,  but  intermixed  with  illustrative  anecdotes,  which  by  their  raciness  and. 
vigour  make  it  iis  interesting  as  a  novel." — United  Service  Mag. 

"  Mr  Stocqueler  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  requirements  for  the 
production  of  a  work  of  this  kind.  To  a  thorough  familiarity  with  his  subject  he 
can  add  the  attractions  of  a  light  and  graceful  style,  and  a  competent  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  arranging  of  his  facts.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the 
'  History  of  the  Horse-Guards  '  as  a  first-class  service  book,  and  one  that  should 
find  a  niche  in  every  garrison  library." — United  Sei'vice  Gazette. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    TJiird 

Edition     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.  It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  vei-y  useful  effect.  The  ignorance  of  the  English  people 
with  respect  to  Eussia  has  long  been  so  dense  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  grateful 
to  a  writer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
seldom-visited  land,  and  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  his  coimtr\-men  a  picture  of 
its  scenery  and  its  people,  which  is  so  novel  and  interesting  that  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  arrest  their  attention." — Saturday  Review. 

"  We  claim  for  Mr.  Dixon  the  merit  of  having  treated  his  subject  in  a  fresh  and 
original  manner.  He  has  done  his  best  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  vast  country 
which  he  describes,  and  he  has  visited  some  parts  of  the  land  with  which  few 
even  among  its  natives  are  familiar,  and  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  a  number  of  those  Eussians  whose  opinions 
are  of  most  weight.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  been  able  to  lay  before 
general  readers  such  a  picture  of  Eussia  and  the  llussian  people  as  cannot  fail  to 
Interest  them." — Athemeum. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  1 5s. 
"  Mrs.  Harvey's  book  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasant,  for  the  excursion  of 
which  it  gives  us  an  account  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  ro- 
mantic voyages  that  ever  was  made.  Jtlrs.  Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but 
saw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the  best  advantage.  She  was' admitted  into  Turkish 
interiors  which  are  rarely  penetrated,  and,  protected  by  an  escort,  was  able  to  ride 
far  into  the  mountains  of  Circassia,  whose  lovely  detiles  are  full  of  dangers  which 
seal  them  to  ordinary  travellers.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  account  written  of 
late  years  which  is  so  full  of  valuable  information  upon  Turkish  household  Ufe. 
In  noticing  the  intrinsic  interest  of  -\rrs.  Harveys  book,  we  must  not  forget  to  say 
a  word  for  her  ability  as  a  writer." — Times. 

ANNALS   OF  OXFORD.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxon.     Second  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     80s. 

"The  pleasantest  and  most  informing  book  about  Oxford  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Whilst  these  volumes  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater, 
they  will  be  read  with  scarcely  less  interest  by  the  general  reader." — Post. 

"Those  who  turn  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  highly  interesting  work  for  solid  informa- 
tion or  for  amusement,  will  not  be  disappointed.  Eich  in  research  and  full  of 
antiquarian  interest,  these  volumes  abound  in  keen  humour  and  well-bred  wit 
A  scholar-like  fancy  brightens  every  page.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  a  very  model  of  a 
cicerone;  full  of  information,  full  of  knowledge.  The  work  well  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  merits  a  permanent  niche  in  ihe  library."— J/it'  Graphic. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  BEWICK, 

THE  ARTIST.      Edited  by  Thomas  Landseer,  A.R.A.     2  vols. 

large  post  8vo,  with  Porti-cait.  2is. 
"  The  interest  for  general  readers  of  this  '  Life  and  Letters  '  is  derived  almost  en- 
tirely from  anecdotes  of  men  of  mark  with  whom  the  artist  associated,  and  of 
which  it  contains  a  very  large  and  amusing  store.  His  fellow  pupil  and  old  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Landseer,  the  famous  engraver,  has  put  the  materials  before  us  to- 
gether with  much  sldll  and  a  great  deal  of  genial  tact.  The  literary  sketches  which 
Bewick  made  of  Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott,  Hogg,  Jeffrey,  Maturin,  and 
others,  are  extremely  bright,  apt,  and  clear." — Athenxum. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE   CLERGY.      By  J.  C. 

Jeaffresox,  B.A.,  Oxon,  author  of  "A  Book  about  Lawyers,"  "A 
Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  2  vols  8vo.  30s. 
"  This  is  a  book  of  sterling  excellence,  in  which  all — laity  as  well  as  clergy — will 
find  entertainment  and  instruction  :  a  book  to  be  bought  and  placed  permanently 
in  our  libraries.  It  is  written  in  a  terse  and  lively  style  throughout,  it  is  eminently 
fair  and  candid,  and  is  full  of  interesting  information  on  almost  every  topic  that 
serves  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  English  clergy" — Times. 

THE  CITIES   OF  THE  NATIONS  FELL.      By 

the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.     Second  Edition.     1  vol.    6s. 

"Dr.  Cumming's  book  will  be  read  by  many  with  advantage." — Graphic. 

"  The  work  before  us  contains  much  historical  information  of  interest  and  value. 
We  must  applaud  here,  as  we  applauded  in  his  treatise  on  The  Seventh  Vial,  the 
skill  and  diligence  of  the  author  in  the  vast  and  careful  selection  of  facts,  both  phy- 
sical and  moral,  the  interest  of  each  when  taken  singly,  and  the  striking  picture  of 
the  whole  when  presented  collectively  to  the  view." — Record. 

THE    SEVENTH   VIAL;    or,    THE    TIME    OF 

TROUBLE   BEGUN,  as   shown   in   THE    GREAT  WAR,  THE 

DETHROXE^klEXT  OF  THE  POPE,  and  other  Collateral  Events. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Cumjvung,  D.D.,  &c.      Third  Edition.  1  vol.    6s. 

"  Dr.  Gumming  is  the  populn  r  exponent  of  a  school  of  prophetic  interpretation, 

and  on  this  score  has  esfablished  a  claim  to  attention.     His  book  furnishes  an 

instructive  collection  of  the  many  strange  portents  of  our  day.     Dr.  Cumming  takes 

his  facts  very  fairly.    He  has  a  case,  and  the  gravity  of  the  subject  must  command 

the  attention  of  readers." — Times. 

TRAVELS    OF   A  NATURALIST   IN    JAPAN 

AND  MANCHURIA.     By  Arthur  Adams,  F.L.S.,  Statt"- Surgeon 
R.N.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  HI.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     Gs. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  mot  with." — Daily  iVews. 

THE  LAD  YE  SMAKERLEY;  bei  no;  the  Record  of 

the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble  Woman.     A  Cheshire  Story.     By 
ONE  of  the  HOUSE  of  EGERTON.     Second  Edition.     1vol.     Gs. 

"  Thi.s  charming  novelette  pleasantly  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  series  of 
stories  by  the  author  of  '  Mary  Powell.'  Tlie  characters  bear  the  same  imjiress  of 
truthfuhaess,  and  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  efjualiy  at  home  among  scenes  sketched 
with  a  ready  hand.  The  author  writes  gracefully,  and  has  the  faculty  of  placing 
before  others  the  pictures  her  own  imagination  has  called  \ii)."—Pall  Mall  Gazdlc 
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MAY.      By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  author  of   *^  Chronicles 

of  Carlingford,"  "  Salem  Chapel,"  &c.     3  vols. 

LOST  FOR  GOLD.     By  Katharine  King,  author 

of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment."     3  vols. 

WILLING  TO  DIE.      By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

author  of  "  Uncle  Silas,"  &c.     3%-ols. 

WILD  GEORGIE.    By  Jean  Middlemass,  author 

of  "  Lil."     3  vols. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.    By  the  Author  of  "Ursula's 

Love  Story."     3  vols. 

"  '  Beautiful  Edith '  is  a  pretty  love-story — well  written,  and  good  in  tone." — 
Athenoeum. 

•*  One  of  the  very  best  novels  that  have  been  issued  for  a  long  period  It  will  be- 
come widely  popular.  The  author  possesses  a  charming  style,  and  also  a  talent  for 
quiet  humour." — Messenger. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.    3  vols. 

"  This  novel  is  interesting  and  well  put  together.  Its  love  story  is  very  pretty 
and  very  pure." — Spectator. 

"The  author  maybe  congratulated  on  the  power  and  talent  displayed  in  this 
stoiy.     It  is  full  of  well  sustained  interest,  and  cannot  fdil  to  be  popular.'" — Post. 

"  'Hidden  Perils  '  is  the  best  novel  of  its  kiud  that  we  have  met  with  since  the 
first  appearances  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Eliot." — Messenger. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF   MY   YOUTH.      By  Amelia 

B,  Edwards,  author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  charm,  being  written  in  a  bright,  sparkling, 
happy  manner." — Morning  Post. 

PARTED  LIVES.     By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender,  author 

of  "  Her  own  Fault,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"  A  really  admirable  book.  In  power  of  description,  analysis  of  character,  and 
marvellous  felicity  of  expression,  it  is  a  book  rarely  surpassed." — Tohn  Bull 

"One  of  the  best  recent  novels  is  Mrs.  Spender's  '  Parted  Lives.'  The  plot  is 
well  conceived  and  well  worked  out.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in  the 
character  painting,  and  marked  felicity  of  language ;  while  the  story  completely 
carries  one  along  in  its  development.'' — Standard. 

A  WOMAN  AT  THE  WHEEL.    ByA.M.ToBYN. 

"A  remarkably  pleasant,  readable,  and  well-told  »tory.  The  characters  are 
worked  out  with  the  utmost  skill.  Cherrie  May,  the  'Woman  at  the  Wheel.'  is  a 
charming  character,  and  on  lier  as  a  typical  claimant  of  the  highest  order  of  wo- 
man's rights  the  interest  of  the  story  centres." — Morning  Po.<t. 

"  This  novel  is  a  very  good  one.  It  s  strength  and  merit  lie  in  the  development 
of  the  heroine's  character.  In  Cherrie  May  Miss  Tobyu  has  produced  a  line,  con- 
sistent, and  attractive  picture.' — Sj>ectator. 

FATHER  GODFREY.      By  the  Author  of  "Anne 

Dysart."     3  vols. 

•*  A  well-written  story.    Godfrey's  character  is  finely  drawn." — Athenteum. 

"  This  story  is  well  and  vividly  tolii' — Daily  News. 

"  A  book  of  considerable  al>ility  and  of  thrilling  interest,  which  never  flags. 
Each  character  is  portrayed  in  a  vivid  manner,  and  the  plot  is  well  carried  out" — 
John  Bull. 
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LITTLE    KATE    KIRBY.     By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  "  No  Church,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"This  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Eobinson's  novels.    It  is  a  spirited  story." — Spectator. 

"  A  very  original  book  The  author  manifests  great  power  of  delineating  cha- 
racter. The  fortunes  of  the  Kirbys  and  the  Westmairs  are  traced  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  their  singular  fate  fascinates  the  reader.'"— /o/iv?  Bull. 

"  We  consider  this  to  be  Mr.  Eobinson's  most  successful  story  ;  true  to  life,  well 
conceived,  well  told,  and  containing  a  sound  moral.  The  reader's  atttention  is 
riveted,  and  the  interest  sustained  with  unabated  strength  XhroxxghoxxV'— Standard. 

"  This  is  perhaps  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Robinson  has  yet  written,  and  it  is  a 
work  of  very  considerable  merit.  The  story  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  it  is 
skilfully  and  dramatically  unfolded." — Examiner. 

FALSE  CARDS.      By  Hawley  Smart,  author  of 

"  Breezie  Langton,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  book  contains  plenty  of  the  light,  amusing  reading  for  which  the  author 
is  already  known 'False  Cards'  will  be  a  popular  novel."— /I f/^e/jceww. 

"This  story  fulfils  the  promise  found  in  'Breezie  Langton,' and  deserves  the 
success  and  popularity  foretold  for  its  author.  His  style  has  gained  in  refinement 
and  vigour,  without  losing  any  of  the  dash  and  sparkle  that  make  it  so  attractive. 
'  False  Cards  '  is  pleasant  reading  from  beginning  to  end." — Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Hawley  Smart  is  a  writer  whose  novels  are  always  welcome  to  the  re- 
viewer. He  Avrites  primarily  to  amuse.  Although  he  may  be  more  at  home  among 
men,  he  can  sketch  attractive  and  womanly  women.  With  its  judicious  mixture  of 
the  grave,  the  gay,  and  the  tender,  the  book  is  to  be  recommended." — Sat.  Review. 

BESSIE.     By  Julia  Kavanagh,  author  of  "Nath- 
alie," "  Adele,"  &c.   3  vols. 

*'  Miss  Kavanagh's  books  are  always  readable.  Bessie's  own  love  story  is  oi>e 
of  the  best  bits  of  autobiography  Miss  Kavanagh  has  produced."— .4</je«a?«/n. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.     By  Lady  Blake.     3  vols. 

♦'  The  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  charm,  and  contains  thoroughly  good  and 
pleasant  reading." — Morning  Post. 

CLARA  LEVESQUE.     By  William  Gilbert,  au- 
thor of  "  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,"  ''Martha,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  work  of  real  power  and  originality." — Standard. 

AMY  STENNETT.     3  vols. 

"  A  novel  by  a  new  hand  of  more  than  average  merit  ...  On  the  whole,  '  Amy 
Stennett' is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  novels  that  we  have  come  across  for  a 
longtime." — Alhenxum. "A  capital,  h;piritcd,  and  interesting  story." — Standard. 

A  GOLDEN  SORROW.  By  Mrs.CASHELHoEY.  3  v. 

"A  most  agreeable  book.  Mrs.  Hoey  weaves  an  interesting  plot,  and  her  cha- 
racters are  drawn  with   remarkable  distinctness  and  consistency."— .fcVu/«/H<'r.— 

FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD.     By  the  Author  of  "  Re- 

commended  to  Mercy."     3  vols. 

"  A  novel  of  considerable  ability The  plot  is  full  of  strong  situations.    The 

diaracters  are  distinct,  and  not  unnatural." — Athenoeum. 

OFF  PARADE.     By  StepiiExV  J.  Mac  Kenna,  late 

28th  Regiment.     3  vols. 
"  We  have  read  '  Off  Parade  '  through     ith  considerable  pleasure."— Athenxum. 
li 


Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  8uo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved^  handsomely  hound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Qd. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  rORTT-SEOOND  EDITION  POE  1873  IS  NOW  EEADT. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  pubhshed  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  tlie 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  pubhcation,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facihty  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  tj'pography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Xobihty. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRIX 

Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Pariiamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphahetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


CIPAL  CONTEXTS. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assiuued  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  T\t\es  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Lukes.  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
mg  married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscomits  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honovir- 
able  Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
bemg  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Awork  which  corrects  all  errors  of  formerworks.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication. 
We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous  accuracy  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  book" — Tinus. 

"Lodges  Peerage  umst  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject" — Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  ia  the  standard 
authority  on  the  suhiecV— Standard, 
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POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   MILLAIS,   HOLMAN   HUNT,   LEECH,    BIRKET   F^OSTER,      " 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  E.  HUGHES,    &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volnme,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illnstrated,  price  5s. 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

'•The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blacketfs  Standard  Li})rary  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  veiy  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  vei-y  successful  uudertakiug. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  comliines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  ciear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  veiy  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  lioyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  tliis  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  liistory  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It 
is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY   EUOT   WARBURTOX. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lastmg  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  'Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tendei-uess,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Athe.nmum. 

v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ASOUT  WOMEN. 

"  A  book  of  somid  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — E.raininer. 

YI.— ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christiiin  virtue,  their  deep  and  .silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  l)eautiful  mani- 
festations in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpasseiL"-/'ost 

VII— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Rulwer's  Novela 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration.  The  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blacketfs  Cheap  Standard  Library,  whicli  has  included  some  of  the  very  beat  specimeua 
of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written," — Messenger. 
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VIII.— CAEDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POFES. 

"A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereifms,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  siiccial  subject  witli  so  much  freniality.  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  duminatioiL" — Attienmuni. 

IX.— A  LIFE  FOE  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect." — Athenxum. 

X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Excuuiner. 

"A  more  agreea1)le  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 

XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming  " — Athenxum. 

XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.  By  SAM  SLICK. 

"The  publications  included  in  this  Libraiy  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give 
information  wliile  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  fomiing  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  tliere  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsldes  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  nmiovnx"— Examine' . 

XIII.— DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of 'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.     It  will  please  its  thousands.'" — Glube, 

XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERXARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KIXG  OF  ARMS. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.    It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — Standnrd. 

XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw  '  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation.'' — Sunday  Timrs. 

XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"We  can  praise  ^Irs.  (irctton's  boolc  as  interesting,  uncxaggerated,  and  full  of  oppoi"- 
tune  instruction." — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"  'Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — /'oat. 

XVIII.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  uaiTative  is  us  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive. " — Post. 

XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

EY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARC4ARET  AXD  HER  BRIDKS^LMPS." 
"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  V)etweeu  'John  Halifax*  and 
'  Tlie  Caxtons.'  "Standard 
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XX.~THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FOEUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.     The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  stoiy  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — Illustrated  ^ews. 

XXI.— ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Adele  '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Athenieum. 

XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 
"  These  '  Studies  *rom  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observatioa    The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Review. 

XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money"  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting." — Atlienxum. 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESOX. 

"A  delightful  book" — Atheivxitm.  "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library.'" — Lancet. 

XXY.— NO  CHURCH. 

""We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  \)Ook.''— Athenieum. 

XXVL— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenoeuni.     "  A  charming  tale  chai-mingly  told."' — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.    It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  vfork.'"— Examiner. 

XXVIII.— LES  MI3ERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  EXGLISH  TRAXSLATIOX. 
"The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables  "  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  l)eauty.    In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity.  M.  V'^ictor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  g«uius." — (Quarterly  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 
"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
xnd  charming  book,  with  a  well-uiauaged  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exciui.site  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is 
tiigh  praise  A  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it." — Time-i. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHAXT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  atfectiug  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  iu- 
stJ-uction,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  loug-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious 
earnest  and  eloquent." — Edinburgh  Review. 

XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St.  Ulave's '  is  the  work  of  an  urlisL 
The  whole  book  ia  worth  reading."— /I  thencsum. 
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XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Post. 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charmiDg  storj',  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  uf 
the  Arch))ishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  'Chribtiun's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault." — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  lirst  page  to  the  last." — Athenceiun. 

XXXY.— AGNES.     By  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

"  'Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphaut's  foraier  works." — Athenoevm. 
"A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post. 

XXXVL— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life."' — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA.    By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well." — Times. 
Mr.  Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America." — Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
"We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  'Eobert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.     It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenaeum. 

XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

'"The  Woman's  Kingdom'  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.— ^l<//('«;c(/w. 

XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"  A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.  The  interest  never  flags.  The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Qiiarterlii  Review. 

XLL— DAVID    ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  true  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest 
class  of  readers." — 2'intes. 

XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLE:MAN." 
"A  very  good  novel;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender  sympathy 
with  huniau  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit'"— £'a-a»M«er. 

XLIII. -HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.** 
"  A  pinverful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.    One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of 

a  successful  novelist." — Dailu  A'eirs. 

•  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  storj',  well  and  artistically  told.    The  book  le  sure  oi  a 

wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty.'— ^/anJard 


